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Borrow'd the Subject-Matter of 

this Book from the Publick, and 1 
now reſtore what it lent me. Hav- 
ing finiſn'd the whole Work, 
with the utmoſt regard to Truth 
I was capable of, and which it de- 


ſerv*d from me, 'tis but juſt 1 ſhould make Re- 


ſtitution. The World may here view at leiſure 
the Picture I have drawn of it from Nature, and 
if I have hit on any Defects, which it agrees with 
me to be ſuch, may correct them. This is what a 
Man ought chiefly to propoſe to himſelf in wri- 


ting, tho the Succeſs be what he can the leaſt in- 


gage for. However, as long as Men diſtaſte 
Vice ſo little as they do, we ſhould never give 
over reproaching them: They would perhaps 
grow worſe, were it not for Cenſure and Re- 
proof, which makes Writing and Preaching of 

B abſolute 
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- The CHARACTERS, or 
abſolute neceſſity. The Orator and Writer may 


not be able to ſtifle the Joy they feel When ap- 


plauded ; but they ought to bluſh for themſelves, 


jf they aim at nothing more than Praiſe hy their 


Diſcourſes or Writings. Beſides, that the moſt 
certain and leaſt-equivocal Approbation is the 


change of Manners in their Readers or Hearers; 
we ſhould neither write nor ſpeak but for the ſake 


of Inſtruction: yet if we happen to pleaſe, we 
have no cauſe to repent, ſince by that means we 
the better inſinuate, and gain a better reception 
for the Truths we ought to advance.' . When any 
Thoughts or Reflections ſlip into a Book, which 
have neither Fire, Turn nor Vivacity agreeable to 
the reſt, tho they ſeem at firſt to be admitted for 


variety, to divert our Minds, and render them 


more attentive to what is to follow, but other- 
wiſe are not proper, ſenſible, or accommodated 
to the capacity of the common People (whom 
we muſt by no means neglect) both the. Reader | 
and the Author ought to condemn ?em. This is 
one Rule: There's another which my particular 
Intereſt obliges me to requeſt may not be forgot, 
which is, always to have my Title in view, and 
to think, as often as this Book is read, that I de- 
{ſcribe the Characters, or Manners of the Preſent 
Age; for tho I frequently take them from the 
Court of France, and Men of my own Nation, 
yet they cannot be confin'd to any one Court or 
Country, without loſing a great deal of the Ex- 
tent and Uſefulneſs of my Book, and deſtroying | 
the Deſign of the Work, which is to paint Man- 
kind in general, as the Order of the Chapters, 
and a certain inſenſible Connexion, which the Re- 
flections that compoſe them have one with ano- 
ther, do plainly demonſtrate. After this ſo ne- 
cellary Precaution, the Conſequences of which 
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Manners. of the Preſent Age. 
tis eaſy — for any one to penetrate, I think 
1 may proteſt againſt all Chagrin, Complaint, 
malicious Interpretation, falſe Application and 
W Cenſure ; againſt the inſipid Railliers, and the ill 
meaning Readers, Men ought to know how to 
read, and then hold their Tongues; or elſe be 
able to relate what they have read, and nothing 
more or leſs than what they have read; which if 
they are ſometimes able to do, *tis not enough, 
unleſs they have the Will to do it. Without 
theſe Conditions, which an exact and ſcrupulous 
Author has a right to require of ſome People, as 
the only recompence of his Labour, I queſtion 
whether he ought to continue Writing, if he 


» eri 


oO FS OaamnLy 


Ir {Wl prefers his private Satisfaction to the publick 
m Good, and a Zeal for promoting Truth. I confeſs, 
r- from the year M. DC. XC. and before the publiſh- 
d ing the Vth Edition, I was divided between an 
m Impatience, to give my Book another Figure and 


er a better Form, by new Characters, and a Fear 
is leſt ſome People ſhould ſay, Will theſe Characters 
ar never be finiſh'd ? Shall we never ſee any thing 
t, elſe from this Author? On one ſide, ſeveral Per- 
1d ſons of good Senſe told me, the Matter is ſolid, 
e- Muſcful, pleaſant, inexhauſtible; live long, and 
nt treat on't without interruption as long as you 
he live: what can you do better? The Follies of 
n, Mankind will every year furniſh you with a Vo- 


or Hume. While others, with a great deal of Rea- 
x- |on, made me apprehend the Capriciouſneſs of the 
ng | ultitude, and the Levity of the/Publick, with 
n- rrhom, however, I have good cauſe to be content. 


heſe were always ſuggeſting to me, that for 
Theſe thirty years paſt, few have read with any 


10- other intent than for the ſake of re and 
1e- ¶that to amuſe the World, there ought to be new 
ch hapters and'a new Title: That this Humour of 

| B 2 Indif- 
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Indifference had filed the Shops, and" ſtock'd the i 
Age with Piles of dull and tedious Books, with» | 


out Stile or Meaning, Rule or Order, contrary if 
to Decency or Manners, written in haſte, read 
with precipitation, and only read for their No- 
velty. They added farther, if I could not in- 


large a ſenſible Book, I had beſt ſit ſtill, and do 


nothing. I in ſome meaſure took both their Ad- 


vices, as oppoſite as they ſeem'd; and obſerv'd a 
Medium, N diſagreed with neither. I did 
not ſcruple to add ſome new Remarks to thoſe, 
which already had doubled the Bulk of the firſt 
Edition of my Bock : but that the Publick might 
not be oblig'd to read over what was done before, 
to come at what has been added ſince, and that 
they might immediately find out what they would 
only read; 1 took care to diſtinguiſh the ſecond 
Augmentation by a greater Mark, and the firſt 
by a leſs, as well to ſhew the Progreſs of my Cha- 


racers, as to guide the Reader in the choice 
he might be willing to make. And leſt he be} 


afraid I ſhould never have done with theſe 


Additions, I added to all my Exa&neſs, the ſin- 
cere Promiſe to venture on nothing more of this 


kind. If any one accuſes me with breaking my 
word, by adding 1n the three enſuing Editions a 


great many new Remarks, he may perceive, by 
mingling what was new with what was old, with- 


out any mark of diſtinction, I did not ſo much 


endeavour to entertain the World with Novel 


ties, as to deliver down to Poſterity a Book of 


Manners, more pure, regular and compleat, Toy 
conclude, what I have written are not deſign'd} 


for Maxims; thoſe are like Laws in Morality, 
and I have neither Genius. nor Authority ſuffi 
cient to qualify me for a Legiſlator. I know wel, 
enough, I have offended againſt the Cuſtom oh 


writing 
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8 

- Frriting Maxims, which are deliver'd in ſhort and | 
Y Meonciſe Terms, like the manner of Oracles. 
dome of my Remarks are of this kind, others 
re more extended. We think of things diffe- 

1- 


ently, and we expreſs em in a turn altogether 
as different: By a Sentence, an Argument, a 
Metaphor, or ſome other Figure, a Parallel, a 


. ſimple Compariſon, by a Story at length, or a 

id angle Paſſage, by E 2 Picture, from 

ſe, hence proceeds 6 e length or: ſhortneſs of my | 
it Reflections. Thoſe who write Maxims would be | 
at Wbelicv'd on their o ¹u Word, on theicontrary, 1 | 
re, allow any body to ſay of me, my Remarks are 3 
at not always good, provided he will himſelf ma | 


better. 
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5 "TER above "DMs thodſfand Years: 2 
that there have been Men, and 

Men have thought, we come too 1 

late to ſay any thing which has not f 

been ſaid already. The beſt and | 

| moſt beautiful Thoughts concern- f 

ing Manners have been carry'd off before our i 1 
times, and, we can do nothi mop, but glean i fl 
after the Antients, and me | ingentous of the i P 
Moderns. « t 
* We muſt only endeavour to +hink and ſpeak t. 
juſtly our ſelxes, without aiming to bring others Wi 2 
over to our Taſte and Sentiments; that would V 
be too prent al Enterprize. W 
* Nis 45 Much': a Trade to make a Book, as to ai 
make a Watch; there's ſomething more than u. 
Wit requiſite to make an Author, A certain K 
Magiſtrate was advancing by his Merit, to the ti 
firſt Dignities of the Gown, a Man ſubtle and 
practis'd in Buſineſs; he printed a Treatiſe of P! 
Morality, that was extraordinary for its Ridicu- ra 


louſneſs. 


Ti 
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= . * *Tis not ſo eaſy to raiſe a Reputation by a 
= compleat Work, as to make an indifferent one 
= valu'd by a Reputation already acquir CG. 
| * A Satyr or Libel,. when handed privately;in 
Manuſcript from one to another, with'ftri& * 
charge of Secrecy, tho mean in it ſelf, paſſes for 
wonderful; the Printing is what ruins it. . 
Take away from moſt of our Moral Diſcour- 
ſes, the Advertiſement to the Reader, the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, the Preface, the Table, and the Com- 
| mendatory Verſes, there will ſeldom be enough 
W left to deſerve the name of a Book. „ 
| * Somethings are inſupportable if they are 
but indifferent; as Poetry, Muſick, Painting, 
and Publick Speeches. 1 kg TEM 


en "4 I ; ** 
What a Puniſhment is it to hear a cold Decla- 


eee 


and mation deliver'd with Pomp and Solemnity, and 

too indifferent Verſes repeated with all the Emphas 

not fis of a bad Poet a 1 

and & Some Poets in their Dramatick Pieces are 

-rn- fond of big Words and ſounding Verſes, Which 

our ſeem ſtrong, elevated and ſublime : the People 
jean ſtare, gape,'and hear them greedily ; are tranſ- 


ported at what they fancy is rare, and where 
they underſtand leaſt, are ſure to admire moſt; 
peak they ſcarce allow themſelves time to breathe, and 
chers are loth to be interrupted by Claps or Applauſes. 
ould When 1 was young, I imagin'd theſe Paſſages * 
vere clear and intelligible to the Actors, the Pit 
as to and Amphitheater; that the Authors themſelves 
than underſtood them, and that I was in the wrong to 
rtain know nothing of the matter after much Atteg- 
the tion: But I am now undeceiv'd. 
and * There hardly was ever ſeen till now a Maſters On the 4. 
piece of Wit, that was the joint Labour of ſeve. cademy's '- Þ 
ral Men; Homer wrote his [tiads, Vigo, * 
| B 4 hig 


8 


+ Moſes os and Painting well. P Moszs, Hows; 
is here con- PLATO, V1RGIL and HOo RACE, excel other 


ſider d only 
1 Writers moſtly in their Expreſſions and Images. 


er. 


Iypy to be ſeen in the Ruins of antient Nome and old F 
Greece, now become Modern, ſhines in our Porti- 


His Orations. 
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his ¶Æneidi Livy his Decades, and Cr: c ERO 


* As there is in Nature, ſo there 1 in Art, a 
point of Perfection: He who is ſenſible of it, and 
touch'd with it, has a good Taſte ; he who is not 
ſenſible of it, but loves what is betow: or above 
thay point, has a vicious Taſte. Since then there 

a good and bad Taſte, e may bot art realy 
difpure the Difference. ft. 
* Men have generally more Fire than 10461 
ment; or to ſpeak more pre , there are few 
Men whoſe Wit is attended wit 4 ſolid” 'Taſte, 
and a judicious Criticiſm. | [976 at . 

* The Lives of Heroes have carich'd Hiſtory; | 
and Hiſtory has imbeliſh'd the Actions of He- 
ros: So that tis difficult to ſay who are moſt 
indebted, the Hiſtorians to thoſe who furniſh 
erm with ſuch noble Materials, or the YOON Men | 
to their Hiſtorians, 

* A Heap of Epithets is'a forry Commen- t 
dation; Actions alone commend a Man, and the = | 
t 
I 


manner of relating em. 


* The Genius of an Author condifts i in Deſign 


To'expreſs Truth, is to write en forci- 
bly: and delicately. | 
* -We ſhould do by Stile, as we have done by | 
Architeckure; we have baniſh'd entirely the G. 
thick Order, which the Barbarians introduc'd in 
their Palaces and Temples, and have recall'd the | 
Dorick, Tonick and Corinthian : That which was on- 


cog and Piazza's; fo in Writing, we can never 
arrive at perfection, or ſurpaſs the Antients, it 
ſuch 


Mſaumners of the Preſent Age. ; 
ſuch a thing is poſſible, but by imitating them. 
How many Ages were paſt, before Men could 


come back to the Taſte of the Antients in the 


WW ritings, is a Pedant. 


: Arts and Sciences, or recover at laſt Simplicity 


and Nature! on 

We feed upon the Antients and ingenious Mo- 
derns; we ſqueeze, we draw from em all we 
can; we rifle their Works, and when at laſt we 
become Authors, and think we can walk alone, 


and without help, we riſe up againſt our Bene- 


factors, and treat em like thoſe Children, who, 

grown pert and ſtrong with the Milk they have 

ſuck' d, fall a quarrelling with their Nurſes. 

A modern Author commonly proves the An- Perrault. 
tients inferior to us two ways, by Reaſon and 
Example: He takes the Reaſon from his particu- 

lar Opinion, and the Example from his own 


| Writings, 


He confeſſes the Antients, as unequal and in- 
correct as they are, have a great many beautiful 
Lines; he cites them, and they appear ſo beau- 

_— that for the ſake of theſe his Criticiſms are 
read, 3 55 

Some learned Men declare in favour of the Meſfieurs 
Antieats againſt the Moderns : but they are ſuſ- Racine 
pected, and ſeem to judg in their own Cauſe ; a Der 
for their Works are ſo exactly made after the Peaux. 
Model of Antiquity, that we except againſt their 
Authority. | 

* An Author ſhould be fond of reading his 
Works to thoſe who know how to correct and 
eſteem them. s 


He that will not be corrected or advis'd in his 
An Author ought to receive, with equal Mo- 
deſty, the Praiſes and the Criticiſms which are 
made on his Productions. | 


* Amongſt 


10 


touches: And as their Humour is never fix'd, 


writes divinely: A Man of good Underſtanding, hv 


of ſome good things, which were not of his own 


The CHARACTERS, 0r 


* Amongſt all the different Expreſſions which 
can render any one of our Thoughts, there is 
but one good; we are not always ſo fortunate as 
to hit upon't in Writing or Speaking. However, 
tis certain it exiſts, that all the reſt are weak, 
and will not ſatisfy a Man of Senſe, who would 
make himſelf underſtood. {at's 

A good Author, who writes with Care, when 
he meets with the Expreſſion he has ſought after 
for ſome time, without knowing it, finds it at 
laſt the moſt ſimple and moſt natural, and fan- 
cies it ought to have preſented it ſelf to him 
at firſt, without ſearch or enquiry. |, . 

Thoſe who write by Humour, are ſubject fre- 
quently to reviſe their Works, and give em new 


but varies on every ſlight Occaſion, they grow 
indifferent for thoſe Expreſſions and Terms they 
were the fondeſt of at firſt. 5 ; 
*The ſame Juſtneſs of Underſtanding which | 
makes an Author write a great many good things, 
makes him afraid they are not good enough to 
deſerve to be read. : 


A Maa of moderate Underſtanding, thinks he 


ED 


thinks he writes reaſonably. 

* I was engag'd, ſays Ariſtus, to read my 
Book to Zoilus : I read it, he was fatisfy*d, 
and before he had leiſure to diſlike it, com- 
mended it modeſtly in my Preſence; ſince that 
he takes no notice of it, or ſays a word in its | 
favour : however, I excuſe him, I deſire no 
more of an Author, and pity him the hearing 


Ong Y = 


writing. 
Such as by their Circumſtances are free from 
the Jealouſy of an Author, have other Cares and 
Paſſions 


* 
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paſoris to diſtract 'em, and make em cold to- 


11 


Wards another Man's Conceptions. Tis difficult 
r, to find a Perſon, who by his Mind, Inclination 
© nd Fortune, is in a condition freely to re- 
d im all the Pleaſure which a perfect Piece can give 
| him. | (90365 a 
7 The pleaſure of Criticizing takes away from 
er us the pleaſure of being ſenſibly touch'd with the 
at  Wkaeſt:things. - | : | 
n- Many Men, who perceive the Merit of a 
im Manuſcript, when they hear it read, will not de- 


clare themſelves in its favour, till they ſee what 
ſucceſs it has in the World when printed, and 
what Character the Ingenious give it: They will 
not hazard their Opinion before its Fortune is 


and Hurry of the Multitude, They are then very 
forward to publiſh how early they approv'd that 
Work, and how glad they are to find the World 
is of their Sentiment. | 
Theſe Men loſe a fai 


portunity to convince 


made, and are carry'd away with the Croud 


us, they are Perſons of Capacity and Diſcernment, 


g he that they can make a true Diſtinction of that 


ing, which is good, and that which is better. Aan 


excellent Piece falls into their hands, the Author's 


my firſt Work, before he has got a Name, or they 


yd, Mare yet prepoſſeſt in his behalf; he has not endea- 
-om- {Mrvour'd to make his Court to, or flatter the Great, 
that to engage their Applauſe: Tis not requir'd of 
n its ou, Zelotes, that you ſhou'd cry out, This is 4 
e no Maſter- piece: Human Wit never went ſo far; no 
aring, WW udgment for the future ſhall be made of any Man's 
, own Opinion, but in proportion to what thoughts he has 
of this Book. Extravagant and — 2 Expreſ- 
from ions, which ſmell of the Penſion, or the Ab- 
es and bey, and are, injurious to what is really com- 
aſſion g pendable]! But why cannot you only ſay *tis 
| | : 


Treville. 


The CHARACTERS, or 
a good Book? is true, at laſt you ſay {6; 
when the whole Kingdom has approv'd it ; 


when Foreigners, as well as your own Country- 


men are fond of it; when *tis printed all over 
Europe, tranſlated into all Languages; but now it 
is too Jate. 2s he } Fre! 

* Some having read a Book, quote certain 
Lines which they don't underſtand, and rob em 
of their value, by what they put in of their own: 
And theſe Lines ſo broken and diſguis'd, that 
they are indeed their own Expreſſions and 
Thoughts they expoſe to cenſure, maintain 'em 
to be bad; and as they cite em, the World rea- 
dily agrees with them: But the Paſſage theſe 
Criticks: pretend to quote, but do not, is never 
the worſe for their Injuſtice. „hurt 
* Well, ſays one, What's your Opinion of Her- 
modorus's Book ? That 'tis bad, replies Anthy- 
mus. Bad! what do you mean? That *tis bad, 
continues he; 'tis not Book, or at leaſt, it | 
does not deſerve to be tilk'd of. Have you read 
it? No, ſays Anthymus: Why does he not 
add, Fulvia and Melania have condemn'd it with- 
out reading, and I am a Friend to Fulvia and 
Melania? 8 | OY 

* Arſenes, from the Altitudes of his Under- 
ſtanding, contemplates Mankind, and at the 
diſtance from whence he beholds them, ſeems | 
affrighted at their Littleneſs : Commended, ex- 
alted and mounted to the Skies, by certain if 
Perſons who have reciprocally covenanted to 
admire one another: Contented with his own || 
Merit, he fancies he has as much Wit as he wants, | 
and more than he ever will have: Poſſeſs'd 
with his high Thoughts, and full of ſublime 
Ideas, he ſcarcely finds time to pronounce ſome 
certain Qracles : Elevated by ems a- 
2 t Dove 
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Wbove human Judgments, he leaves it for com- 
mon Souls to value a common and uniform Life, 
being anſwerable for his Inconſtancy to none but 
is particular Friends, who have reſolv'd to ido- 


7 
er lize him: They alone know how to judg or 
it think: They alone know how to write, and only 


ought to write. There is no Work, tho never 
ſo well receiv'd in the World, or univerſally 
lik d by Men of Wit and Senſe, which he does 
approve, nay, which he wou'd condeſcend to 
read; incapable of being corrected by this Pic- 
313 will not be ſo happy as to be ſeen 
5 him. 2 


x 13 


& Theocrines: is well acquainted with what is L!Abbe _ 
trivial and unprofitable; is ſingular in all his de Dan - 
Sentiments, and always leſs profound than me- eau. 
thodical; he makes no uſe. of any thing but his 


er- Memory, is reſerv'd, ſcornful, and ſeems conti- 
by- Inually laughing to himſelf at ſuch as he thinks 
ad, do not value him. By chance I once read him 
it ſomething of mine, he heard it out with impati- 
ead {Wl ence, then preſently talk'd of his own: But what 
not ſaid he of yours? I have told you already, He 
the BY talk'd to me of his Own. „ het 
and *-The moſt accompliſh'd Piece which the Age 
has produc'd, wou'd fink under the hands of Cri- 
der- ticks and Cenſurers, if the Author wou'd hearken 
the to all their Objections, and allow every one to 


leaſt. 

tain WW “ Experience tells us, if there are ten Perſons 
| to who wouv'd blot a Thought or an Expreſſion out of 
own {Wa Book, there are a like number who wou'd oppoſe 
nts, Nit: Theſe will alledg, For what wou'd you ſup- 
eſsd {MW preſs that Thought? 'Tis new, fine, and hand- 
lime ſomely expreſs d.. Thoſe, on the contrary, affirm 
ome Nit ſhou'd be omitted, at leaſt they wou'd have given 
ra- | 4 it 


throw out the Paſſage that pleas'd him the 


2% 
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it another turn. In your Work, ſays one, there is 


. 
o 


a Term exceeding witty, it points out your mean- 


. 


5 4 
JX 
1 
9 
% 
* 
* 


ing very naturally; methinks, ſays another, that 7 f 

word is too bold, and yet does not ſignify ſo much 

as you wou'd have it. Tis the ſame Word, and 

the ſame Lines theſe Criticks differ ſo much about, 

and yet they are all Judges, or paſs for ſuch. i 

What then ſhall an Author do, but follow the 

Advice of thoſe. who approve it ? = 

A ſerious Author is not oblig'd to trouble his 

head with all the extravagant Banters and bad Jeſts 

which are thrown on him, or be concern'd at 

the impertinent Conſtructions which a ſort of Men i 

may make on ſome paſlages of his Writings, nei- 

_ - - ther ought he to give himſelf the trouble to ſup- 
preſs em. He is convinc'd, that let a Man be 

ever ſo exact in his manner of Writing, the dull 
Raillery and wretched Buffoonry of certain worth- 

lefs People are unavoidable, ſince they make uſe of 

the beſt things only to turn em into ridicule. | 

* What a prodigious difference is there be- 

tween a fine Piece, and one that's Regular and Per- 

fect? I queſtion whether there is any of the laſt 

kind, it being leſs difficult for an extraordinary 

Genius to hit upon the Great and Sublime, than 

+ The Cid, to avoid all Errors. The Cid at its firſt appea- 
« famow rance was univerſally admir'd; it liv'd in ſpite i 
— 4 of Policy and Power, which attempted in vain to 

5 r deſtroy it: The People of Quality and the Vul- WW 

gar, tho always divided in their Sentiments, united 

in favour of this Tragedy, and agreed to learn it 

by heart, that they might be beforehand with the 

Actors in repeating it. The Cid, in ſhort, is one 

of the fineſt Poems which can be made; and one 

of the beſt Criticiſms which ever was written on 

any Subject, is that on the Cid. f 


* Capys, 
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> is * Capys, who ſets up for a Judg of Stile, and Bourſaut, 
n- ncies he writes like Bou nous, or RA BZurix, 

at ts himſelf up againſt the Voice of the People, - 
ich ad is the only Perſon that ſays Damis is not a 

nd od Author: Dams gives way to the Multitude, Boileau. 
ut, nd affirms ingenuouſly with the Publick, that 

ch. apys is a dull Writer. 

the 'Tis the buſineſs of the Journaliſt to inform on the 


s when a Book is publiſh'd, for whom tis printed; 4##hors of 


Wr Cxamoisy, or for whom elſe; in what Cha- e 
ger, how bound; on what Paper, and at whatef puoks 


Sign the Bookſeller lives. This is his Buſineſs; and News, 
len is bis folly to pretend to Criticize. publiſh'd in 
nei- The higheſt reach of a News-writer is an empty France, 
up- {Rcaſoning on Policy, and vain Conjectures on the wn __ 
| be Mublick Management. | : 
dull The News-writer lies down at Night in great 
rth- Franquillity, upon a piece of News which cor- 


pts before Morning, and which he is oblig'd to 
row away as ſoon as he awakes. ws SIR? 
* The Philoſopher conſumes his Life in ob- 
rving Men, and expoſing Vice and Folly; if at 


y time he makes his Thoughts publick, tis 
nary t ſo much from the vanity of being an Author, 
than to ſet ſome Truth he has found out in a proper 
pea- ight, that it may make the Impreſſion he de- 
pite Ens. Yet ſome Readers think they do very well 
in to him, if they ſay with a magiſterial Air, they 
Vul- Wave read his Book, and there is ſome Senſe 
ited it; but he returns them their Praiſes, which 1 6 
rn it Has not the deſign of his Labours and Lucubra- 

1 the ens: He has higher Aims, and acts upon a more 
one ble Principle: He requires from Mankind a | 
| one Neater and more extraordinary Succeſs than Com- . 


1 endation, or even Rewards; Amendment and 
eformation. 


+ ö? 
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* A Fool reads a Book, and underſtands no- F 
thing in it; a Little-Wit reads, and fancies he 


Enquiry; they are happy in their Terms, and 


ſingle word, and render a delicate thought in 


ns 
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is preſently Maſter of it all without exception; 2 

a Man of Senſe ſometimes does not compre- 
hend it entirely, he diſtinguiſhes what is clear N 
from what is obſcure, whilſt the Beaux Eſprit: Wt © 
will have thoſe Paſſages dark which are not, and | of 
cant underſtand what is really intelligible. V 
| An Author endeavours in vain to make him- Bf - 

ſelf admir'd by his Productions. A Fool may 

ſometimes admire him, but then *tis but a Fool: T 
And a Man of Senſe has in him the Seeds of all Dy 
Truth and all Sentiments, nothing is new to him. cc 
He admires little; he approves. pil 511 * 
l I queſtion whether tis poſiible to find in Let- ot 
ters more Wit, a better Manner, more Agreea- an 
bleneſs, and a finer Stile than in BA LIZ AC's and 5 
Vorrure's. Tis true, they are void of thoſe un 


Sentiments which have ſince taken amongſt us, ge 
and were invented by the Ladies. That Sex ex- 5 
cels ours in this kind of Writing; thoſe Expreſ- 
ſions and Graces flow from 'em, which are in us R 
the effects of tedious Labour, and troubleſome IM... 


place them ſo juſtly, that every one preſently 
lights upon their meaning: As familiar as they | 
are, yet they have the Charm of Novelty, . and 
ſeem only deſign'd for the uſe they put 'em to: | 
They only can expreſs a whole Sentence in a 


a turn altogether as delicate, We find in all 
their Letters an inimitable connexion continu'd 
thro. the whole, very naturally, and only liak®d 
together by the Senſe. If the Ladies were more 
correct, I might affirm, that they have produc'd 
ſome Letters, the beſt written of any thing in our 
Language. 


* TERENCE 


purely. What Fire ? 


W written ſince Ro Ns ARD. 
Nrence between the firſt and us, beſides the altera- 
tion of a few Words. 


| * Manners of the Preſent Age. 
* TzRemNCs Wanted only warmth: What 
Purity, what Exactneſs, what Politeneſs, what 
Elegance, and what Characters? Mo TIERE 


wanted only to avoid Jargon, and to write 


What Nature? What 
a Source of good Pleaſantry? What Imitation 
of Manners? What Images? What Satyr? 
What a Manu might be made out of theſe two 
Comick Writers! | Ry 

*I have read MAL HERIRH and THEOPHILE: 


They both underſtood Nature, with this diffe- 


rence: The firſt, in a plain, uniform Stile, diſ- 
covers at once ſomething noble, fine, ſimple and 
natural, and is a Painter, or an Hiſtorian. The 
other, without Choice or Exactneſs, with a looſe 
and uneven Pen, ſometimes laden with Deſcrip- 


tions, grows heavy in particulars, and gives you 


an Anatomy; ſometimes he feigus, exaggerates, 
goes beyond Nature, and is a Writer of Ro- 
Nance. | | 


* RoNS ARD and BALZZA c have each in their 


kind good and bad things enough to form after 
'em very great Men in Verſe and Proſe. 

* MaRor by his turn and ſtile, ſeems to have 
There is little diffe- 


* RONS ARD and his Contemporaries did more 
hurt than ſervice to Stile. They kept it back 
in the way to perfection, and c:pos'd it to the 
danger of being always defective. Tis ſurpri- 


ing that MaRor's Works, which are ſo eaſy 
Sand natural, had not made RoNs ARD, otherwiſe 
fall of Rapture and Enthuſiaſm, a much greater 
gr oct than Rox s ARD and MRO Tr; and that on 


the contrary, BBLILEBAu, JoDELLsE, and Du 
BarTas, were ſo ſoon follow'd by a Racan, 
| | | aud 
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and a MAIH ERBE; or that the French Language, 
&er it was ſcarce corrupted, ſhou'd be ſo quickly R** 
recover'd. . 
* MaROr and RaBLa1s are inexcuſable, for 
ſcattering ſo much Ribaldry in their Writings: 
they had both Genius and Wit enough to have 
omitted it, without ſtriving to pleaſe ſuch as wou'd 1 
rather meet matter of Laughter than Admiration g 
in an Author. RaBLa1s incomprehenſible ; i 
his Book is an inexplicable enigma, a mere 
Chimera; a Woman's Face, with the Feet and 
Tail of a Serpent, or ſome Beaſt more deform'd; 
a monſtrous Collection of fine and ingenious 
Morality, with a mixture of Beaſtlineſs : Where 
*tis bad *tis abominable, and fit for the diverſionf 
R of the Rabble; and where good *tis exquiſite, 
and may entertain the moſt delicate. | 
La Mothe * Two Writers in their Works have condemn'dM 
la Vayer, MonTAaGNE: I confeſs he ſometimes expoſes 
and Mal- himſelf to cenſure; but neither of theſe Gentle.“ 
branche. men will allow him to have any thing valua- 
ble. One of 'em thinks too little, to taſte an 
Author who thinks a great deal; and the other 
thinks with too much ſubtlety to be pleas'd with 
what is Natural, | 
* A grave, ſerious, and ſcrupulous Stile will 
live a long while: Aux vor and CokFFET EAV 
are read, and who elſe of their Contemporaries?“ 
BAL ZAc for his Phraſe and Expreſſion is not ſo] 
old as Voir RE. But if the laſt is not Mo- 
dern Wit, Genius and Manner, nor ſo reſem- 
bling our preſent Writers, *tis becauſe they cauſf 
more eaſily neglect than imitate him, and that: 
3 few who tollow'd cou'd never reach up to 
im. 5 
* The MrRCURN GaLLanrt is a trifle next 
to nothing, and there are many Works of the 
| ſame 


I! 
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ckly 8 ame importance; there is as much Invention in 

Man to grow rich by a dull Book, as there is 
for Pant of Senſe in buying it; *tis Ignorance of the 
nes: Peoples Taſte which makes Men ſometimes afraid 
12 ve o venture abroad a great many filly things. 
dude An Opera is a Sketch of ſome magnifi- 
tion! bY Spectacle, of which it ſerves to give one an 
dle; (. | 
nere. I. wonder how 'tis poſſible the Opera, with 
nal Il its exquiſite Muſick and almoſt Regal Magni- 
nd; Pence, ſhou'd yet ſo ſucceſsfully tire me. 
ions There are ſome places in an Opera which make 
here deſire more, others which diſpoſe us to wiſh it 
lion! ll over: Tis the Scenes, the Action, and Ac- 
(ite, dents which engage us, | 

An Opera is not even to this day a Poem; tis 

erſes; nor a Spectacle, ſince Machines have 
liſappear'd, by the dextrous management of 
Amphion and his Race. Tis a Conſort of Voices f Lully. 
ſſiſted by Inſtruments, We are abus'd by thoſe, 
ho tell us, Machines are the amuſements of 
hildren, and proper only for Puppet-Shews. 
lachines encreaſe and embelliſh the Fiction, and 
eep the Spectators in that ſweet Illuſion, which 
s the higheſt pleaſure of the Theatre; eſpe- 
ially if they carry along with 'em ſomething 
arvellous. There is no need of Wings, or 
ars, or Metamorphoſes, in Tragedy; but they 
re neceſſary in the Opera, the chief deſign of 
hat Repreſentation being to hold the Mind, the 
ye and Ear in an equal Inchantment. 
The Judges, or ſuch as would be thought lo, 
ill ever have the deciſive Voice at all Publick Re- 
reſentations: They canton and divide them- 
Ives into Parties; each ſide puſnh'd on by a par- 
cular Intereſt, oppoſite to that of the Publick, 
r Equity, admire only ſuch a Poem, or ſuch a 
62 piece 
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piece of Muſick, and condemn all the reſt : They | 
are ſometimes ſo warm in their Prejudices, that 


jure the Reputation of their Cabal by their vi- 


many excellent Performances. 


* 
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they are at a loſs how to defend *em; and in- 


ſible Injuſtice and Partiality. Theſe Men by a 
thouſand Contradictions, diſcourage the Poets and 
Muficians, retard the progreſs of Arts and Scien- 
ces, deprive ſeveral Maſters of the Fruit they 
wou'd draw from Emulation, and the World of 


* What's the reaſon we laugh ſo, freely, but 
are aſham'd to weep at the Theatre? Is Nature 
leſs ſubje& to be ſoften'd by Pity, than to burſt 
out into Laughter at what is Comical ? Is it the 
alteration of our Looks which prevents us ? That is p 
greater in an immoderate Laughter, than in their 
molt bitter Grief; and we turn away our Face: E' 
to laugh as well as to weep, in the preſence of!" 
People of Quality, or ſuch as we reſpe&t. IM - 
it Reluctancy to be thought tender, or ſhew amy. 
emotion at a falſe Subject, where we fancy wel © 
are impos'd on? Without citing the Authority E 
of the grave Perſons, or of the topping Wits, © 
who think there is as much weakneſs ſhewn in *, 
Laughing exceſſively as in Weeping, and abſtain t 
equally from one and rother; what is it that we 
expect from Tragedy ? Is it to laugh ? Does not 2 
Truth reiga there as lively by its Images, as in ſt 


Comedy? And does not the Soul imagine things d 


true in either kind, before it ſuffers it ſelf to be 
mov'd? Or is it ſo eaſy to be pleas'd, that the 
Reſemblance of Truth is not neceſſary towards it: 
As therefore tis thought no odd thing to hear th 
whole Amphitheatre ring with an - Univerſal 
Lavghter, at ſome paſſage # a Comedy; but ol 
the contrary, implies ſomething was pleaſant! 
ſud, and naturally perform'd; ſo the extrem 
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violence which every one offers to himſelf in con- 


ſtraining his Tears, and diſguiſing em with affec- 


ted Grimaces, clearly prove that the Natural 
Effect of good Tragedy is to make us weep with 
all freedom,and in concert, in one another”s ſight, 


and without any other diſtarbance than wiping 
our Eyes; tho after we have agreed to indulge 
our Paſſion, *twill be found there's often leſs room 
to fear we ſhon'd weep at the Theatre, than be 
tir'd or ſhock'd there. N 

* Tragedy engages your Soul at the firſt En- 
trance, and hardly in the whole Progreſs permits 


you liberty to breathe, or time to recover your 


ſelf: If it gives you a little releaſe, *tis only to 
plunge you into new Abyſſes, and freſh Alarms; 
it conducts you by Terror to Pity, and again by 


E Pity to Terror: It leads you thro Tears, Sighs, 


N 


Incertitudes, — Fears, Horrors and Surpri- 
zes, to the Cataſtrophe. It ſhon'd not then be 
a Collection of pretty Thoughts, tender Declara- 
tions, gallant Diſcourſe, agreeable Pictures, ſoft 
Expreſſions, or ſometimes pleaſant Jeſts, followed 
indeed at laſt with a f Scene of Mutineers, who + 4 cm- 
right or wrong, knock ſome unfortunate Man on mon Cata- 
the Head, and ſo make a clear Stage. Strophe on 

* *Tis not ſufficient the Manners. of the le French 
Stage be not bad, they ſhou'd be decent and in- e. 
ſtructive Some things are ſo low, ſo mean, ſo 
dull and inſignificant in themſelves, that the Poet 
is not permitted to write, nor the Audience to 
be diverted by *em. The Peaſant or the Drun- 
kard may furniſh out ſome Scenes for the Farce- 
Writer, but rarely enter into true Comedy; how 
then can they make the chief Part and main Action 
of the Play? Perhaps you will ſay ſuch Characters 
are natural; ſo is a Lacquey whiſtling, or a Sick 
Man on his Cloſe-Stool ; by the ſame Rule you 

C 3 may 
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may bring them on the Stage, or the Drunkard 
Snoaring and Vomiting; is there any thing more 


natural? *Tis' the Character of an effeminate 


Fellow to riſe late, paſs the beſt part of the 


day at his Toilet, adjuſt himſelf at his Glaſs, 


perfume and powder himſelf, put on his Patches, 
receive and anſwer his Billets Bring this part 


on the Stage, continue it two or three Acts, 


it will ſtill be more natural, and conformable 
to the Original; but it will be more dull and 


inſipid. $41 


* plays and Romances, in my opinion, may be 
made as uſeful as they are prejudicial to ſuch as 
read 'em: There are ſo many great examples of 
Conſtancy, Virtue, Tenderneſs, and Diſintereſt; 
ſo many fine and perfect Characters, that when a 
young Perſon turns his Proſpect thence on every 
thing about him, and finds nothing but unworthy 


Objects, very much below what he came from ad- 


miring, I wonder how he can be guilty of the leaſt 


* weakneſs for them. 


* CORNEFTL4 x cannot be equal'd where he is 
Excellent, he is then an Original and unimitable : 
But he it unequal ; his firſt Plays are dry and 
languitbidg, and gave us no reaſon to hope he 
wou'd afterwards riſe to ſuch a height; and his 
laſt Plays make us wonder how he cou'd fall 
from it. In ſome of his beſt Pieces there are 
unpardonable faults againſt Manners; his de- 
clamatory Stile puts a ſtop to the Action, and 
makes it languiſn; there are ſuch negligences in 
the Verſe and Expreſſion, that we can hardly 
comprehend how ſo great a Man cou'd be guilty 
of 'em. The moſt eminent thing in him is his 
ſablime Genius, to which he is beholden for 
ſome of the happieſt Verſes that ever were 
read, and for the 3 1 of his Plays, where 

8 he 
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e often ventures agaiaſt the Rules of the An- 
Wrients: He is admirable in unravelling his Plots, 
ind in this does not always ſubje& himſelf ro 
the judgment of the Greeks, or their great ſim- 
plicity: On the contrary, he loads the Scene 


8, 

8, ith Events, and moſt commonly comes off 
rt {With ſucceſs. He is above all to be admir'd for 
s, Nis great variety, and the little reſemblance there 
le s to be found in his Deſigns, amongſt the great 
d number of Poems he compos'd. In Racinn's 


Plays, there is more likeneſs, they lead more 
o the ſame thing: But he is even and every 
yhere ſupported, as well in the Deſign and 


„r Conduct of his Pieces, which are juſt, regular, 
t; fol! of good ſenſe, and natural; as in the Verſi- 


fication, which is rich in Rhimes, elegant, nu- 


a 

= merous, harmonious, and correct. An exact 
yy Imitator of the Antients, whom he follows re- 
d- Niigiouſly in the ſimplicity of Action. He wants 


not the Sublime and the Marvellous; and where 
tis proper, is Maſter of the Moving and the Pa- 


is thetick, as well as his Predeceſſor CoRR EII IB. 
e: Wbere can there be greater tenderneſs than is 
ad aiffus'd thro the Civ, Poriz ver, and the 


HoRAcES? What greatneſs is there in Mir n- 
RID AT ERS, Pokus, and BuxRuvs? Terror 
and Pity, the favourite Paſſions of the Aatients, 
which the Tragick Poets are fond of exciting on 
the Theatre, were well known and underſtood 


* by both: As ORREBSTES in the ANDROMACHE 
in of Racing, the PhzpRa of the ſame Author, 
ly end the Ozpieus and the Ho RAS of Con- 
ry EITE ſufficieatly prove. It 1 may be allow'd 
his ro make a compariſon, or to ſhew the Talent of 
or both One and the Other, as tis to be diſcover'd 


in their Writings, I ſhou'd probably ſay, Con- 
NEI!LLE ſubjects us to his Characters and Idea's; 
x ED i C4 RACINE'S 


The CHARACTERS, or 
Racine's are more conformable to our own: the 


one paints Men as they ought to be; the other de- 


ſcribes em as they are. There is in the firſt more 
of what we admire, and ought to imitate; and 
in the ſecond more of what we diſcover-in others, 
and approve in our ſelves. Co RN EI II E elevates, 
ſurprizes, triumphs, and inſtructs; Rx ci x E plea- 
ſes, aſſects, moves, and penetrates. The former 
works on us by all thar is fine, noble, and command- 
ing in Reaſon; the latter by all that is infinuating 
and delicate in Paſſion. One is full of Maxims, 
Rules and Precepts; the other of pleaſing and 
agreeable Sentiments: We are more ſeiz d and 
poſſeſs'd at Coxnt'111s's Pieces; more ſoften'd 
and concern'dat RA cIN ER'Ss. CoRNEII I x is 
more Moral, Ra c1n E more Natural. One ſeems 
to imitateSopHOCLEs, the other Euk1PIDEs. 

* Some People have a facility of ſpealing off. 


hand, and a long time, join'd with extravagant i 


Geſtures, a loud Voice, and ſtrong Lungs: This 
the Vulgar call Eloquence. Pedants confine Elo- 
5 to publick Harangues, and then cannot 
iſtinguiſh it from a heap of Figures, from the 
uſe of greatand ſwelling Words, and the round- 

neſs of Periods. 2 
Logick is the Art to make Truth prevalent; 
and Eloquence a gift of the Soul which renders us 
Maſters of the Underſtanding and Hearts of other 
Men, by which we perſuade and inſpire 'em with 
what we pleaſe. 
Eloquence may be found in Converſation and 
all kind of Writings; *tis rarely where we ſeek it, 
and ſometimes where *tis leaſt expected. 
Eloquence is to the Sublime, what the Whole is 
to its Part. 
What is the Sublime? It does not appear that 
any body has defin'd it : Is it a Figure ? Is it com- 
| 85 pos d 
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pos'd of one or more Figures? Do all ſorts of Wri⸗ 


e- tiag admit of the Sublime? Or are great Subjects 
re only capable of it ?_Can any thing ſhine in Paſto- 
1d ral, but a beautiful Simplicity or Nature; in fami- 
's, Wliar Letters and Converſation, but a great Deli- 


2a- WSublime of thoſe Works, and what makes em 


"7 4 i * L 
Synonyma's are ſeveral Dictions, or different 


Wy. „ 
ns, Phraſes that ſignify the ſame thing. An Antitheſis 
nd is the oppoſition of two Truths, which give light 
nd to each other. A Metaphor, or Compariſon, bor- 


rows from a ſtrange thing the natural and ſenſible 
Image of a true one. An Hyperbole expreſſes 
things above Truth to enable the Mind to un- 
derſtand it better. The Sublime paints nothing 
but the Truth; only in a noble Subject, it paints 
Dit all entire in its Cauſes and Effects: Tis the 
moſt worthy Expreſſion or Image of the Truth 
it treats of. Little Wits cannot find the proper 
ſingle Expreſſion, and therefore uſe Synonyma's. 
Lvoung Men are daz''d with the Luſtre of an An- 
titheſis, and generally make uſe of it. True 
Wits, and ſuch as delight in Images which are 


nt ; exact, are for Metaphors and Compariſons. Quick 
s us WM Wits, full of fire, and whom a vaſt Imagination 
ther Wicarries beyond either Rules or Juſtice, are never 
vith Watisfy*'d without an Hyperbole. As for the Sub- 


lime, *ris even among the greateſt Genius's only 
he moſt elevated who are capable of it. 

* Every one who wou'd write clearly ſnhou'd 
put himſelf in the place of his Readers, examine 
his own Work as a thing new to him, which 
e never read before, where he is not at all con- 
ern'd, and which the Author had ſubmitted to 
is cenſure. He ſhou'd not ſuppoſe _ 

| Han 


and 
Kit, 
le is 
that 


-OM- 


20S'd 


5, Wcacy ? or rather, is not Nature and Delicacy the 


perfect? What is this Sublime, where. does it 


. * . 
/ 
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Man will underſtand his Writings, becauſe he 
_ underſtands em himſelf, but becauſe they are 
really intelligible. | Wy 5 
* An Author ſhou'd not only endeavour to 
make himſelf underſtood, but ſtrive to inform 
us of ſuch things as deſerve to be underſtood. He 
ought,'tis true, to have pure Language and a chaſte 
Expreſſion ; but they alſo ought to expreſs lively, 
noble and ſolid Thoughts, full of good Senſe and 
ſound Reaſon. He proſtitutes Chaſtity and Clears | 
neſs of Stile, who waſtes it on ſome frivolous, 
puerile, dull and common Subject, which has nei- 
ther Spirit, Fire- nor Novelty ; where the Rea- 
der may perhaps eaſily find out the meaning of | 
the Author, but is much more certain to be 
tir d with his Productions. 
If weaim to be profound in certain Writings; 
if weaffe& a polite Turn, and ſometimes toa 
much Delicacy, tis merely from the good Opi- 
nion we have of our Readers, | 
We have this Inconveniency in reading Books 
written by Men of Party and Cabal, we ſeldom 
meet with Truth in them; Actions are there 
diſguis'd, the Reaſons of both ſides not al- 
ledg'd with all their force, nor with an entire 
exatneſs, He who has the greateſt Patience, 
muſt read abundance of hard and ſcurrilous Re- 
flections on the graveſt Men, who make a perſo- 
nal Quarrel about a Point of Doctrine, or Matter 
of Controverſy. Theſe Books are particular in 
this,that they deſerve not the prodigious Sale they 
find at their. firſt appearance, nor the profound 
Oblivion which attends 'em afterwards. When 
the Fury and Diviſion of Parties ceaſe, they are 
forgotten like Almanacks out of date. 
*Tis the Glory or the Merit of ſome Mea to 
write well; and of others not to write at all 
Mr” For 


18 
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Productions of other Genius's; they are Plagia- 
ries, Tranſlators, or Compilers; they never WE... 
think, but tell you what other Men have thought. 
And as the good choice of Thoughts proceeds 
from Invention; having none of their own, they 
are ſeldom juſt in their Collections, but chuſe 
rather to make them large than excellent. They 
have nothing Original of their own 3 they 
know not what they learn, and learn what 
the reſt of the World are unwilling to know; a 
vain and uſeleſs Science, neither agreeable nor 
profitable in Commerce or Converſation: Like 
falſe Mony, it has no currency; we are at once 
ſurpriz'd at their reading, and tir'd with their 
Company or Writings: However, the Great 
Ones and the Vulgar miſtake em for Men of 
Ae but the Wiſe rank em with the Pe- 

n! | Hes 1 
- * Criticiſm is commonly a Trade, not a Sci- 
ence; it requires more Health than Underſtand-l 
ing, more Labour than Capacity, and Habit than WW © 
Genius. If a Perſon pretends to it, who has th. 
leſs Diſcernment than Reading, and engages Co; 
himſelf in ſome Subjects, he will corrupt his ownW ai; 
Jadgment, as well as his Reader's. ret 
* I would adviſe an Author, born only to | 
copy, who in extreme Modeity works after a-. cui 
nother Man, to chuſe for his Patterns ſuch Wri-W {1 
tings as are full of Wit, Imagination, and even as 
good Learning; if he does not reach his Ori-W v1 
ginals, he may at leaſt come ſomewhat near wi 
'em, and may make himſelf read. He ought pj, 
on the contrary, to avoid, as he would Deſtruc- 
tion, the imitating thoſe who write from Hu- thi 
mour, who ſpeak from their Paſſion, which 
inſpires them with Figures and Terms; and wo T1 
draw, if | may ſay it, from their very Entrails aft 
; | what 
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a- What they expreſs on their Paper. Theſe are dan- 
er gerous Models, and will infallibly make him 
- rrite meanly, dully and ridiculoofly.” Beſides, I 
ds 


ould laugh at a Man who would ſeriouſly endea- 


ey 4 our to ſpeał in my Tone of Voice, or be like 
uſe me in the Face. Es 
e A Man born a Chriſtian and a Frenchman, 1s 
ey Wconfin'd in Satyr; the great Subjects are for- 
nat Whidden him, he attempts *em ſometimes, but 
» 1 then turns off to the; little things which he rai- 
nor 


ſes by the beauty of his Genius and his Stile. 
* The empty and puerile Stile ought ever to 


of Writing, a Man may be ſometimes bold in 
his Expreſſions, uſe Tranſpoſitions, and any 
thing which paints his Subject to the Life; pity- 
ing thoſe who are not ſenſible of the Pleaſure 


Sci - there is in this Liberty, to ſuch as uſe and under. 

nd-B ſtand it. | 

__ * He who regards nothing more in his Works 
as 


than the Taſte of his own Age, conſiders his Per- 
ſon more than his Writings: He ſhould always 
aim at Perfection, and tho his Contemporaries 
refuſe him Juſtice, Poſterity will give it him. 


to * We ought never to turn a thing into Ridi- 
r d- cule, that does not deſerve it; *tis abuſing our 
Vri-ſelves, and vitiating our own Judgments as well 
vez as other Mens. The Ridicule is only to be us'd 


when the Subject is viſible, and when it comes in 
with a good Grace, and in a manner which both 


ght pleaſes and inſtructs. 

ruc- * HORACE or Boi LR AVG have ſaid ſuch a 

Hu thing before you : 1 take your word for it, but 

hich 1 ſaid it as my own, and may not I think a juſt 

who Thought after them, as others may do the ſame 
after me ? 


29 


Joe avoided, for fear of being like Þ+' Dorilas TVatillas 


and || Handburg. On the contrary, in one fort _ 
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Of PERSONAL MERIT. 


HAT Man is not convinc'd he 
is a uſeleſs Perſon, tho he has | 
ever ſo many good Qualities, I 
and ever ſuch an extraordinary | 
Merit, when he conſiders at his 
Death, he leaves a World which 
is not like to miſs him, and ſuch numbers to ſup- 
ply his Place ? 
s Allthe worth of ſome People lies in their 
Names; look near them, and what we took 
for Merit diſappears; twas only the Diſtance 
which impos'd onus. 

* Tho I am very well perſuaded that thoſe 
Perſons, who are choſe for different Employ- 
ments, every Man according to his Genius and 
Profeſſion, acquit themſelves well; yet I ſhall 
venture to ſay, there are in the World a great 
many Men, known or unknown, who are not 
imploy'd, who would acquit themſelves altoge- 
ther as well. And this I'm inclin'd to believe 
from the ſtrange Succeſs of ſome People, whom 
Fortune alone has thrown into Poſts, and from 
whom, till then, no great matters were ex- 


pected. c | 
| | } How 
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How many admirable Men and fine Genius's 
Ware dead without ever being talk d of? And how 
many are there 8 who neither now, nor 
ever will be talk'd of | Md 
= * How horribly difficult is it for a Man, with- 
aut Cabal or Party, who is engag'd with no So- 
Wciety, or Body of Men, but ſtands alone, and 
has no Recommendation but a great deal of Me- 
Writ; how difficult, I ſay, will it be for him to 
ake way thro his Obſcurity, and come to 


Reputation? | 3 
* *Tis ſeldom one Man of himſelf finds out 
the Merit of another. 4 


hey have not the leiſure to diſtinguiſh and pene- 
trate into others; which is the Cauſe why a 

great Merit, join'd to a great Modeſty, may be a 
long time before *tis diſcover'd. f 
* A Genius and great Abilities are ſometimes 


deſerve Praiſe for what they have done, and o- 


k We hers for what they could have done. 

ace Wl * *Tis not ſo hard to meet with Wit, as with 
e People who make a good uſe of their own, or a- 

o nother Man's. 


* There are more Tools than Workmen, and 
pf the laſt more bad than good. What think 
you of him who takes up his Plane to ſaw with, 
and will-needs plane his Work with his Saw ? 

* There is not in the World ſo toilſom a 


ge- rade as that of purſuing Fame; Life concludes 
„ Pefore you have gone thro with the rough part 
vw df your Work. 955 


* What's to be done with this Egeſippus, who 
ollicits for an Imployment? Shall he have a 
Poſt in the Exchequer or the Army? *Tis indif- 

| ferent, 


ſtand upon a Level with a Coxcomb in great 


Men are ſo imploy'd about themſelves, that 


wanting, ſometimes only Opportunities. Some 
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falſly think, when they are Old or Indigent, the 


tereſt and Honour ſtand oblig'd to advance 


whom it either renders Maſters of their For- 


or of refuſing, of promiſing and not perform- 
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ferent which of em, nor can any thing but 
Intereſt decide it, for he's as good an Accomp- 

tant as a Soldier. Oh, but his Friends ſay, 

he's capable of any thing; that is, he has a; 
Talent for no one thing more than another; 
or, in other Terms, he's capable of nothing. 
Thus *tis with moſt Men: They beſtow their 
Youth entirely upon themſelves, debauch them-W 
ſelves with Idleneſs and Pleaſure, and then 


Commonwealth is bound to relieve them; never 
regarding that important Maxim, which ſays, 
Men ought to imploy the firſt years of Life, to 
become ſo qualify'd by their Studies and Pains, 
that the Commonwealth may ſtand in need of 
their Knowledg and Induſtry, like neceſſary 
Materials in a Fabrick ; and the Publick in In- 


them. | 

Tis our Duty to make our ſelves perfectly well 
qualify'd for ſome Imployment, the reſt does not 
concern us, tis the Buſineſs of others. 

* To owe our Merit to our ſelves, withoutf 
any dependance on others, or to renounce our 
Pretenſions to Merit, is an ineſtimable Maxim, 
and of infinite advantage in the World; favou - 
Table to the Weak, the Virtuous, and the Wiſe, 


tune, or their Eaſe; but per nicious to the Great, 
whom it would abridg of their Attendants, 
or rather of the number of their Slaves ; 
would mortify their Pride with the loſs of ſome 
ſhare of their Authority, and reduce them al- 
moſt to their own Equipage; would deprive 
them of the pleaſure of being courted, preſs'd, 
ſollicited, of the ſatisfaction of being attended, 


= ing 
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but ag ; would thwart them in the Humour they 
up- Pave ſometimes: of bringing Coxcombs into 
ay, Play, extenuating Merit when they chance to 


saß iccern it; would baniſh from Courts, Iatrigues, 


er Parties, ill Offices, Flattęry, Baſeneſs and 
ne. MDeceit:; would make à tem peſtuous Court, 
zeig of Plots and Emotions, reſemble one 
5 f che ordinary Repreſentations of the Thea- 
en 


re, where the Wiſe are only Spectators ; 
ould reſtore Dignity to the ſeveral Condi- 
ioas of Men, Serenity to their Looks, inlarge 
heir Läberty, and revive in them, together 
rich the natural Talents, the habit of Labour 


the 
ver 
295 

to 


ins nd Exerciſe; would excite them to Emulation, 
oho a Deſire of Glory, to a Love of Virtue z; and 
755 nſtead of vile, unquiet or lazy Courtiers, hub - 
In- 


lenſom often to the Commonwealth, would 
each them Prudence in the Conduck of their 
amilies, or in the management of their ꝗſtates, 
yr make them upright Judges, ' or good Offl- 
ers, or great Generals, or Orators, or Philoſo- 
hers: and all the Inconvenience of this to a- 
y of them, would be perhaps to leave their 
eirs not ſo vaſt an Eſtate as an excellent Ex- 
mple. | 5 2 *. 


ince 


well 
not 


10utl 
our 
£108 


vou: * There is occaſion for a great deal of Reſo- 
Viſe ation, as well as Greatneſs of Soul, to refuſe 
a Poſts and Imployments, and fit down con- 
reat, 


ented with Retirement, and doing nothing, 
ew there are who have Merit enough to play 
his part handſomly, or know how to paſs 
heir leiſure hours, without what the Vulear 
Wall Buſineſs. Yet is there nothing wanting to 


ints, 
res; 
ſome 
1 al- 


rive Ine Idleneſs of a wiſe Man, but a better name, 
ef ad that his Meditation, Diſcourſe, Reading 
_ ad Repoſe, ſhould be call'd Employment. 

Or M- | | 


Ing „„ es * A 
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Merit to make his Court afſiduouſly ; but not 


Pleaſure to his Prince, to ' ſtand conſtantly ii 


- which he is ſometimes depriv'd of. 
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* A Man of Merit and in Place is never un- 
eaſy and out of humour thro Vanity. The 
Poſt he is in does not elate him ſo much, as a 
greater, which he thinks he deſerves, and ha bi 
not, makes him humble; more ſubject to be 
diſturb'd, than haughty or diſdainful; he i 
concern'd at himſelf alone. 
is a great deal of trouble for a · Man off 


for the Reaſon which may be imagin'd. He hay 
more Modeſty than to think he does the leaſt 


his way, to poſt himſelf juſt before him, and 
make himſelf taken notice of: he is more apt 
to fear he is importunate; and all the Rex 
ſons drawn from Cuſtom and Duty, are hard in 
ſufficient to perſuade. him to make his [Appe 
rance. While on the contrary, another wht 
has a good Opinion of himſelf, and whom th 
Vulgar cry up for a brisk Man, takes a Pride 
to ſnew himſelf, and makes his Court with tha 
greater Confidence, becauſe it cannot enter int wi 
his Head, that the Great, by whom he is ſee 
every day, ſhould think otherwiſe of him, that 
he does of himſelf. g 
The Pleaſure which a Man of Honour take 
in being conſcious to himſelf of having per 
form'd his Duty, is a Reward he pays himſe le 
for all his Pains, and makes him the leſs'to regret 
the Applauſe, Eſteem and Acknowledgment 


* If Idurſt make a Compariſon between tw 
Conditions of Life vaſtly different, 1'would ſay 
that a Man of Courage applies himſelf to tut 
execution of his Duty, almoſt in the ſame man. 
ner as a Tiler goes about his Work; neither on 
no 


* 
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un- nor t'other ſeeks to expoſe his Life, ſo neither l 
The of them is diverted by Danger. Death is an In- 
onvenience which happens in both their Callings, -.. - .. .. 
but is never an Obſtacle; the firſt is not more 
vain, for having appear'd in the Trenches, 
mounted à Breach, or forcd a Retrenchment, 
han the other is, for having climb'd to ſome 


as 4 Wt 
) be * 
9 
e vil 


n off 


Wdeſperate height, or the top of ſome Steeple. 
not T was the Endeavour of both theſe to do well, 
e ha while the Coward only endeavours to get ãt ſaid 
lea that he did ſo. 11 | BOT CY EW Fr 144 1 Nr 
ly 8 * Modeſty! is to Merit, what Shades are to the 
ane Figures in a Picture; it gives it Strength and 
apt Heightaing 9 D6.cinelr wt 
Rer. That Simplicity of outward Appearance, which 
ralß in vulgar Men ſeems to be their proper Clothes, 
perfWſhap'd and fitted to their Size, is the ornamental 
whi abit of thoſe Perſons whoſe Lives have been 
the full of great Actions. I compare 'em to a Beay- 
ridty, that is more charming for beipg negligent. 

1 ths Some People, who are mightily pleas'd 


with the tolerable Succeſs of ſome Action they 
have done, and having heard that Modeſty be- 
omes great Men, affect the natural Air and 
Simplicity of the truly modeſt; like thoſe Peo- 
ple, who tho none of the talleſt, ſtoop when 


int | 
feet 
thail 


take) 


per rhey go under a door, for fear of ſtriking their 
mſciWHeads againſt the top of it. 

eer * Your . Son ſtammers, think not of making %. de 
nentWWim mount the Tribunal; your Daughter was prowl 


ade for the World, never confine her among General. 


tw the Yeſtals. || Xanthus your freed Man is timo- f a. ge 
ſayſ rous and feeble, make no delay, but take him Courtan- 
b th hut of the Legions preſently. You ſay you would Vaux. 
mai{Wdvance him; heap Wealth on him then, load 
ohm with Lands, Titles and Poſſeſſions. Make 

no 


ſe of your Time, for we live in an Age when 
, We. D 2 they 
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they will do him more Credit than Virtue. But . 

this will coſt me too much, you reply. Ab, 

I Lou- Caſſm? do you ſpeak ſeriouſly? *Tis no more d 
voy. for yd to enrich Nanthus, whom: you love, d 
than to procure a' Drop of Water from the 1 

Tis EN, and to prevent the ill Conſequences Fo 

of his preſent Engagement in an Affair he is un- * 

Ter. „„ BY Wegen 91 1 EPs. 2 

. Tris Virtue which ſhould determine us in! 

the Thoice of our Friends ſo tis that alone en 

we ſhould always regard in them, without in- 
quiring into their good or ill Fortune; ande! 
when we find we have reſolution enough to foi! 

low them in Adverſity, we ought boldly, andre 

with aſſurance, to cultivate their Friendſhip ii ind 

their greateſt Proſperit y. h. 


* If *tis common to be touch'd with thing iin 


rare, how comes it we are ſo little touch'd with. 
Virtue? nos | oP 4 nas Wc 

* If 'tis a Happineſs to be nobly deſcended, he 

tis no leſs to have ſo much Merit, that no bod 
inquires whether we are ſo or no. ae 

* There has appear'd in the World fron '< 

time to time, ſome admirable. extraordinary 

Men, whoſe Virtue and eminent Qualities have Th 

+ The Car- caſt a prodigious Þ Luſtre; like thoſe unuſual SE 
din. Stars in the Heavens, the Cauſes of which we CY 
d' Oſſat. are ignorant of, and know as little what be Pie 
comes of them after they diſappear. They nei and 

ther have Anceſtors nor Poſterity, they along L 
compoſe their whole Race. * | 62k 

* A good Underſtanding diſcovers to us ou hi 

Duty, the Obligation we lie under to perforn-* 

it; if Danger attends it, ro perform it in ſpit 7 


of Danger, It either inſpires us with Courage 
or ſerves inſtead of it. , k n 


* Th 


* 
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put * The Man who is ſingle” and free in the 

Ah, Vorld, if he has ſome ſhare of -Senſe, may live - 

ore nd make a Figure above his Fortune or Quality. 

ve, bis is not ſo eaſily done, if he's confin'd. 

the larriage ſeems to range every. body in their 

ces proper Rank and Degre. 515 

un- * Next to perſonal Merit, it muſt be-own'd, The Arch. 
 MEnmicent' Dignities and Titles give the greateſt biſhop of 
Diſtinction and Luſtre to Men; and the Per- Nheims. 


ia 

lone en who does not know how to be an Eraſe 
in-, is in the right to endeavour” to be à Bi- 
and hop. Some, to increaſe their Fame, heap Dig- 
fol Mity upon Dignity, one Honour on another, are 


reated Peers, Knights of the Order, Primates, 

ind what not. They may want the Tiara; but 

Frhat occaſion bas I Trophinus to be made a Car- + Cardinal 
linal ? F "9 | Camus. 

* You. tell me the Gold in | Philemon's T Lord 


ich Clothes makes a glittering ſhow, it does Stafford. 
he ſame at the Laceman's. His Clothes are 

nade of the fineſt Stuffs, but are thoſe ſame 

Stuffs leſs fine in the Shops, or in the whole 
Piece? But the Embroidery and other Trim- 

ing make them ſtill more magnificent. I 
think his Taylor's Fancy is to be commended. 

Ask him what a Clock 'tis, he pulls out a 
/atch, which for the Workmanſhip'is a Maſter- 
Epics the Handle of his Sword is an Onix, 

and Ne wears on his Finger ſo large and bright 

a Diamond, that it dazles your Eyes to look 

on't: he wants none of all thoſe curious Toys, , 
hich are worn more out of Oſtentation than 


and 
p in 


ings 
with 


ded, 
bod] 


fron 
mar 
have 
uſual 
1. we 
t be- 
7 nei 
alone 


s Ol | 
forn Per vice; and is as prodigal id his Dreſs, as a 
ſpioung Fellow who has marry'd a rich Widow. 


: ell, at laſt you have given me the Curioſity to 
ce at leaſt all this Finery ; bur ſend me hither 
D 3 | theſe 


rage, 


The 
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theſe Clothes and Jewcls of Falera, and yl ex- 
cuſe you bis Perſon. 

Thou art miſtaken, jan dip "If with 1 

glitter ing Coach, that number of Raſcals behind 

it and before it, and thoſe ſix Horſes to draw 

thee in State, thou thiakeſt to be eſteem'd a 

whit the more: we make our way thro all 
that Train, which is not properly thine, to 

come directly to thy ſelf, al we find to be 

a Coxcomb. 

Not but ' tis true, the Man is to as . 

who fancies himſelf the greater Wit, and the 

more nobly deſcended, becauſe of his rich Coa-' 

ches, Clothes and ſplendid Equipage; tis but 

the ſame Opinion which he feads in the Faces 

and Eyes of thoſe who. addreſs bo 

At Court, and often in the City, the Man 

With à long Silk Cloke, or a very fine Cloth 

one, a large Surcingle ty'd high upon his 

Breaſt, Shoes of the fineſt Tuxky. Leather, and a 

little Cap of the ſame, a ſtarch'd Band, and 

Hair nicely curl'd, and ſet in great order, with 

à fair, ruddy Complexion, who talks of Meta- 

Phyſical Diſt inctions, of the Light of Glory and 

Pere Ma- Viſibility of God, &c. is call'd a Doctor. The 

billon. humble Man who is bury'd alive in his Cloſet, has 

ſtudy'd, ſearch'd, conſulted, collated, read or 

writ all his Life-time, is the Man of Learni 

* With us the Soldier is brave, a the 

Gownman learned; we proceed no "farther, 

With the Romans the Gownman was brave, and 

the Soldier learned; a Roman was at once the 

Soldier and the Gownman too. _ 8 

* The Hero ſeems to be but one Profeſſion, a 

Soldier; while the Great Man is of all Profeſſions, 

2 Scholar, a Soldier, a Stateſman and Courtier : 


One 
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We and the other put together, weigh not down. 


39 
We honeſt Man. 2 3 

ln War, the diſtinction between the Hero 

Id the Great Man is very nice: All the Military 
Wirtues go to the making up of both their Cha- 
cers. The firſt ſeems to be young, daring, 

Wold, ventureſom and dauntleſs. The other ex- 

ls in a profound Senſe, a vaſt Foreſight, a. 
Wreat Capacity, and a long Experience. . Per- 

aps ALEXANDER Was but a Hero, and C. 

un the Great Mal toe ᷣ 111 io IT 

T eAimilius receiv'd all thoſe Qualities at his + The late 
irth, to which the greateſt Men do not arrive, Prince ef 
Pithout abundance of Rules, Study and Applica- Conde. 
on; he had no more to do in his tender years, 

han to give up himſelf to the Conduct of his own 

enius; he did, he acted ſeveral. things before 

e knew them, or rather he knew thoſe things 

e had never been taught. Shall 1 ſay it, ſeveral 
[ictories which he gain'd, were the Plays and Di- 


4 erſions of his Infancy? It would make a Life, 
10 ttended with long Succeſs and Experience, il- 
0 ſtrious, only to have perform'd the Actions of 
7; Wis Youth. All Occaſions of Conqueſt which 


Wave ſince offer'd, he imbrac'd, and his Virtue: 
nd Stars hage created Occaſions on purpoſe for 
im; admir'd for what he could have done, as 
ell as for what he had done; look'd on as a. 
an, for whom it was impoſſible to yield to the 


2 nem, to give round either for Numbers or 
; iffculty; regarded as one having a Soul of a. 
5 perior Order, which by its Light and Know- 


Edg ſaw farther aries other Man could ſee. 
o behold him at the head of the Legions was a 
re Preſage of Victory, and his ſingle Per ſan ac- 
ounted more valuable than many Legions; grgat 
F Proſperity, greater by the Oppoſition of For- 
33 tune; 
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tune; the raiſing a Siege, a Retreat, have gain' g 
him more Honour than a Triumph; they were 
eſteem'd next to Battels won, and Towns taken; 


at once full of Glory and Modeſty. He has been 
heard to ſay, I fled, with the ſame Grace that 


he ſaid, We beat them; devoted to the State, his Mi: 
Family, to the Chief of his Family; ſincere toi 
God and Man, as paſſionate an Admirer of Merit, 
as if he had not been ſo well acquainted with it 
himſelf; true, unaffected, magnanimous; one in 
whom none of all the Virtues were wanting, but 


uy : 


The Race of the Gods, if 1 may expreſs my 
ſelf fo, are exempt from the Rules of Nature: 


like the Exceptions from her General Rules 
they wait not for Time or Age: Merit in them 


prevents Years ; they are inſtructed as ſoon 


as born, andarrive at the perfe& State of Man- 
ordinary Men get out of their In- 


hood before 
fancy. * | 
- * Short-ſighted People, who have but 2 
bounded Underſtanding, confin'd to their own 
little Sphere, cannot comprehend that Univerſa- 
lity of Talents obſervable ſometimes in the ſame 
Perſon. They exclude Solidity from any thing 
which is agrecable ; or when they diſ@ver in any 


. 


one the Graces of the Body, Activity, Dexteri-| 


ty, Addreſs, they will not allow them the En- 
dowments of the Mind, Judgment, Prudence, 
Wiſdom. Let Hiſtory ſay what it pleaſes, they 
will not believe that So RATES ever danc'd. 
There are few Men ſo accompliſh'd, or fo 
neceſſary, but have ſome failings or other, which 
will make their Friends bear the loſs of them 
with the greater Patience.' e 

_ * *Tis not impoſſible for a Man of” Senſe, of 
2 plain and open Character, to fall into a Snare. 


He 
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Te thinks no body would lay one for him, or pick 
im out to make a Bubble of: This Confidence 


n; of his makes Him lefs cautious, and the Buffoons' 
en NMattack him upon his Security. They who at- 
attempt him a ſecond time will certainly pay for 
his an; he is cheated but ongdge. 


1 would, as it is Juſtice, carefully avoid of. 
ending any Per ſon; but above all, a Man of _ 
Senſe, if 1 had no regard in the World except to 

my own Intereſt. a e 
* There are certain Manners, and peculiar 
Ways which will appear, and diſchver what Men 
my Ware, let them affect ever ſo mach Simplicity, 
re: ¶ Cloſeneſs or Cunning to conceal them. A Block- 
les, head neither comes in, nor goes, out, nor ſits, 

em nor riſes, nor is ſilent, nor ſtands upon his Legs, 

don n a Man of Senſe ET HH 

an- I came to know f Mopſus from a Viſit he 4The Abbot 
In- made me, tho he had no Acquaintance with me St. Piere. 
' before: but tis common with him to deſire ſome 


ta vhom he does not know, to bring him acquain- 
wilted with others to whom he's equally unknown; 
rſa - Naad to write to a Woman, whom he only knows 
mc by fight : he introduces himſelf into a Conver- 
ing ation of People, who deſerve the laſt Diſtinc- 
an tion and Reſpect, tho he is a perfect Stranger to 


every one of them; and there, without waiting 
tin he's ask'd, or without perceiving that he's 
troubleſom, falls a talking after his manner; 
that is, both a great deal and ridiculouſly. At 
another time he comes into a publick Aſſembly, 
and fits down any where, without any regard to 
others or himſelf; he is remov'd out of a Place 
reſerv'd for ſome Miniſter of State, and he goes 
and ſeats himſelf in one which belongs to a Duke 
and Peer; he is the Diverſion of the Croud, yet 
ſo graye himſelf, that he is the only Perſon _ 
| wno 
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who does not laugh; he is like the Dog, drive 
him out of the King's Chair, up he jumps in the IF?” 
Preacher's Desk. He looks on the Reflections of 
the World, without any manner of concern or 
bluſhing. For Modeſty, the Blockhead and he 
may very well go together. ee ee * 
+ The Ba - Þ Celſus. is of mean Condition, yet thoſe 
ron of Bre- of the beſt Quality entertain him; he has no 
tueil, En- Fal yet he has Buſineſs with the Learned; 
1 e has little Merit himſelf, yet he is acquainted 
| with thoſe who have a great deal; he has no Abi- 
ities, but a Tongue which ſerves juſt to make 
im underſtood, and Feet which carry him from 
one place to another. A Fellow made to run 
backwards and forwards on Errands, to hear 
Propoſals, and report them; to make ſome ,of 
his own, and exceed his Commiſſion, and then 
.. to bediſown'd in it; to reconcile People, who 
fall out again the firſt time they ſee one another; 
Ti ſucceed in one Affair, and fail in a thouſand; 
to attribute all the Honour of a Succeſs to him- 
ſelf, and caſt all the Odium of a Miſcarriage on 
others. He is inform'd of all the News and lit- 
tle Stories about Town; acts nothing himſelf, 
but only hears and repeats what others do; 
is acquainted with the Secrets of Families, and 
concern'd in the deepeſt Myſteries; tells you 
the Reaſon why ſuch a one was diſcarded, and 
another recall'd, and in favour ; knows the 
Ground and Cauſes of the Difference between 
thoſe two Brothers, and of the Rupture of thoſe 
two Miniſters. Did not he foretel at firſt what 
would be the ſad Conſequence of their Miſunder- 
ſtanding ? Did not he fy. their Intimacy would 
not laſt long? Was not he preſent when ſuch 
and ſuch words were ſpoken ? Did not he nego- 
tiate that Affair? Would they believe him? Was 
| Io % , : . W 44 13 
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minded what he ſaid? To whom do you talk, 

this rate? Who has had a greater hand in all 

latrigues of the Court than Celſus? And if 

Vere not ſo, if he had not thought on't, and 

* fider'd it very well, would he offer to make 

a believe it? or how do you think he ſhould 

ne by that grave and politick Air, which 

Akes him look ſo like one newly return'd from 


„ „ Egon” 

ed + Menippus is the Crow made fine with other + TheDube 
i- Irds Feathers; he neither ſpeaks nor thinks de Ville- 
ke BR ſelf, but repeats other Peoples Thoughts and re. 

W ſcourſe. Tis ſo natural for him to make uſe 


their Wit, that he is the firſt himſelf. who is 
ceived by it; for thinking to give his own 
Wdement, or expreſs his own Conception, he 
des but eccho the laſt Man he parted with. He's 


ho etty tolerable for a quarter of an hour, but 
ea immediately he flags, and when his ſhallow | 
d; emory begins to fail him, grows downright 

we ſipid; he is himſelf. the only Perſon who is ig- 


drant how far he is from being ſublime and 
xroick, as he affects, and is very unfit to judg 
the Extent of Wit, ſince he innocently” be- 
Neves he has himſelf as much as ?tis poſſible for 


ind hy Man to have; and accordingly aſſumes the | of 
ou ir and Management of one who neither deſires 
ind y more, nor envies others. He is often in So- 
the oquy, which he ſo little endeavours to conceal, 


at you may meet him gabbling and arguing to 
imſelf, as if ſome great Matter were under his 
deliberation. If you ſalute him at ſuch a time, 
du put him into a ſtrange Perplexity, to know 
Whether he ſhall return your Salutation or no; 
nd before he comes to a Reſolution, you are 
ot quite out of ſight. Tis his Vanity has ele- 
ated him, and made him the Man of a 
whic 
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which he is not naturally. To obſerve him, you | 


would conclude it was his whole Employment, 
to conſider his own Perſon, Dreſs and Motions; 
that he fancy'd all Mens Eyes were open only to 


behold him, and as they paſs'd along, they only 


reliev'd one another to admire him, 
* The Man who has a Palace of his own, with 
his two Apartments for Summer and Winter, 


pet takes up with an uneaſy Lodging in the 
T.ouvre, does not do this out of Modeſty. Ano. | 
ther, who, to preſerve his fine Shape, abſtains 


from Wine, and eats but one Meal a day, 'is 
neither Sober nor Temperate. A Third, Who, 
at the Importunity of his poor Friend, gives 
him ſome Relief, may be ſaid to buy his Quiet; 


but by no means to be Liberal. Tis the mo- 
tive alone makes up the Merit of human Ac- 


tions, and Diſiutereſtedneſs gives em their per- 
fetionn F 
* Falſe Greatneſs is unſociable, inacceſſible, 


as if *twere ſenſible of irs weakneſs, and: ſtrove 


to conceal it. *Twill not be ſcen, except juſt 
ſo much as may carry on the Deceit-; but dares 
not ſhew its Face, for fear of diſcovering how 
really little and mean it is. True Greatneſs is 


free, complaiſant, familiar, popular, {ſuffers it! 


ſelf to be touch'd and hand led, loſes' nothing by 
being view'd near at hand, is rather more'known 
and admir'd for't. It ſtoops out of Goodneſs to 
its Inferiors, and returns without conſtraint to it 


felf again: Sometimes it is all looſe and negli- 


gent, lays aſide its Advantages, yet never loſes 
the power of reſuming *em, and commanding Re- 
verence ; preſerves Dignity in the greateſt Liber- 
ties of Laughing, Toying, Trifling ; we approach 
it at once with freedom and awe. Its Character 
is Noble and Humane, inſpires Reſpe& and Aſſu- 
R | rance; 
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Fance; and makes us look on Princes, exalted to 
he height of Greatneſs, without any mortifying 
Reflection on the Littleneſs of our own Con- 
N 8 


bition; he aims at ſuch great things, that Riches, 


th rreferment, Fortune and Favour cannot ſatisfy 
+ him; he ſees nothing good and ſolid enough in 
he 


ſuch poor Advantages, to engage his Heart, to 


ns lence with himſelf, not to deſpiſe. *em too much. 
The only Good which is of Temptation to him, 
ho, Mis that kind of Glory which ſprings from pure 
ves and unmix'd Virtue, but that Men rarely grant, 
and he's content to go without it. 
* He is good who does good to others; if he 
ſuffers for the good he does, he's better ſtill; and 
if he ſuffers from them, to whom he did good, 
he is arriv'd to that height of Goodneſs, that 
nothing but an increaſe of his Sufferings can add 
to it: If they prove fatal, his Virtue can aſcend 
no higher; tis Heroick, tis perfect Virtue. 


* The wiſe Man is cur'dof Ambition by Am- 


deſerve his Care or his Deſire; h ùſes ſome Vio- 


— 
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man is univerſally agreed on bj Or 
both Sexes ; their Intereſts a Fa! 
doo different. The Women a Ch 
= diſpleas'd with the very fam ba! 


Beauties in one another, which 
render em agreeable to the Men. A thonſand 
Charms which inflame us with the greateſt Love bie 
move in them Averſion and Hatred. ſec 

„ greatneſs of ſome Women is all artificial fal 
It conſiſts in the Motions of their Eyes, an Air Ou 
of the Head, a ſtately Mien, and a ſuperficial 57 
Wit,which paſſes on thoſe who underſtand no bet . ug 
ter. There is in others an eaſy natural Great -· for 
neſs, nothing beholden to Motiotis,” Looks or me 
Geſture, which ſprings from the Heart and is thi 
*bappy Conſequence of their noble Extraction ma 
A Merit), not Noiſy or Oſtentatious, but Solid, Mi 


\ accompany d with a thouſand Virtues, which, inM £2 
ſpite of, all their Modeſty, break out and mine as 
to all who have Eyes to diſcerh 'em. ſel 


*I cou'd wiſh to be a Woman; that is, a beau - U. 
tiful Woman, from Thirteen to Two and twen⸗ 
ty; after that Age to be a Man again. for 


& Na- 
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+* Nature has been very kind to ſome young La- 
Wdies, which they are not ſenſible of. They ſpoil by 
Affectation thoſe Gifts which they enjoy by the 
diſticguiſhing Favour of Heaven. The Tone of 
their Voice, their Mien are not their own; they 
ſtudy, they conſult their Glaſſes how to dr 
themſelves as much out of Nature as they can; 
and *tis not without a great deal of Trouble, 
hey are able to make themſelves leſs agreeable. 

* If Women ſtrive only to appear handſom in 
their own Eyes, they are in the right without 
doubt, to take what courſe they pleaſe to beautify 


vol themſelves, and in the Choice of their Dreſs and 
nbi Ornaments to follow their own Caprice and 
ar Fancy : But if 'tis the Men whom they wou'd 
rar Charm, if 'tis for them they Waſh and Paint, I 
amel have collected their Votes in that caſe, and aſſure 
hic them from all the Men, or from the greatelt part, 


that the White and Red they uſe, make em look 
hideous and frightful; that they hate as much to 
ſee Women with Paint on their Faces, as with 
falſe Teeth in their Mouths, or Balls to plump 
out their Cheeks; that they ſolemnly proteſt a- 
gainſt all the Art they uſe to make themſelves 
ugly; a Crime they are not anſwerable to Heaven 
for, ſince it ſeems ordain'd the laſt and infallible 
means to reclaim us from Women. 
Were Women form'd by Nature, what they 
make themſelves by Art; were they to loſe in a 
Minute all the freſhneſs of their Complexion, and 
to have their Faces as thick with Red and Paint 
as they lay 'em on, they wou'd look on them- 
ſelves as the moſt wretched Creatures in the 
Univerſe. | | | 
* A Coquet is never to be perſuaded out of the 
fondneſs: ſhe has to pleaſe, nor out of a good 
Opinion of her own Beauty : Time and Years ſhe 
4 regards 
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regards as things which wrinkle and decay other i 
Women; forgets that Age is writ in the Face, and 
that the ſame Dreſs which became her when 
young, makes her look the older now. Affectation 
attends her even in Sickneſs and Pain; ſhe. die 
in a High-head and colour'd Ribbons. EE 
* Lyce hears another Coquet laugh at her pre. 
tending to Youth, and wearing thoſe: Dreſſe;8 
which do not agree with a Woman of Forty: 
Tyee is no leſs, but Years with her have not 
twelve Months, nor add to her Age; ſhe think} 
ſo; and when ſhe looks in the Glaſs, lays on 
the Paint, and ſticks on the Patches; con. 


feſſes there is an Age, when ?tis not decent L 
to affect to appear 'youthful, and that Clarici the 
indeed with her Paint and Patches is very rid. Far 
_ £ulbuse; #25 | ad or rt ior a * 
* Women, when they expect their Lovers for, 


make great preparation in their Dreſs. but i vo 
ſurpriz d by em, forget they are undreſs'd. is 
In the preſence of indifferent Perſons, what diſ-{Wſhe' 
order they're ſenſible of, they rectify with eaſe, Melt 
and make no ſcruple to adjuſt before 'em, or / 
elſe diſappear for a moment, and return dreſs'd. ¶ Co- 
A fine Face is the fineſt of all Sights; and the Per 
ſweeteſt Muſick, the Sound of her Voice whom ma. 
we love. 1 er | en " 
* Agrecableneſs is arbitrary: Beauty is ſome- tha 
thing more real and independent on Taſte and Hu 
There are Women of ſuch perfect Beauty, / 
and tranſcendent Merit, from whom we confine {WR1 
our ſelves to hope for no greater Favour, than {Wer 
that of ſeeing, and converſing with *em. L 
A beautiful Woman who has the Qualities ¶ Na 
of an accompliſh'd Man, is, of all Converſations 7 
| | in 11 
4 | 
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her in the World, the moſt delicious. In her is to 
and be found all the Merit of both Sexes, 
bel * Every little, accidental, kind thing, which 
ion comes from the Fair, is ſtrangely moving and 


perſuaſive to the Perſons in whoſe Favour *tis 
intended. Tis not ſo with the Men; their 


re. Careſſes, Words, Actions, are ſincere and ſoft, 
ſſez and tranſported, yet not half ſo perſuading. 

y“ Caprice is fo inſeparable from Women, it 
not may be reckon'd the Counter-poiſon of their 
ne Beauty, preventing the hurt their Beauty wou'd 


otherwiſe do the Men, who without ſome Re- 
medy, are never cur'd of Love. ee. 
* Women are engag'd to Men by the Favours 
hey grant em: Mea are diſingag'd by the ſame 
[Favours © e 
* When a Woman no longer loves a Man, ſhe 
forgets him ſo much, as not to remember the Fa- 
ours he has receiv'd from her. 


ſne's no Coquet: She who has more, thinks her 
ſelf but a Coquet. | | 
A Woman may avoid the Reputation of a 
Coquet, by a firm Engagement to one particular 
Perſon, who yet paſſes for a Fool for having 
made a: bad Choice. | | 
* An old Gallant is of fo little Conſideration, 
that he muſt give way to a new Husband ; and a 
Husband is of ſo ſhort Duration, that a new Gal- 
Want juſtles him out of place. | 

An old Gallant either fears or deſpiſes a new 
Rival, according to the Character of the Perſon he 
ſerves, | 

An old Gallant often wants nothing but the 
Name, to be a very Husband; He is oblig'd to 
that Circumſtance, or elſe he wou'd have been 
diſcarded a thouſand times. | 

| E. _— DK 


* A Woman who has but one Gallant, thinks 
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* Few Intrigues are ſecret; a great many 
Women are not better known by their Huſ- 
band's Names, than by the Names of their Gal- 
lants. 1 5 
* A Woman of Gallantry is ambitious of be. 
ing belov'd; tis enough for a Coquet, that ſhe's 
thought lovely, and paſſes for handſome. The 
Buſineſs of one, is to make an Engagement; ot M 
the other, to make a Conqueſt. The firſt paſſes i 
ſucceſſively from one Engagement to another, 
the ſecond. has a great many Amuſements on her 
hands at once. Paſſion and Pleaſure are predo- 
minant in one, Vanity and Levity in the other. 
Gallantry is a weakneſs in the Heart, or perhaps 
a Vice in Complexion; Coquetry is an irre- 
gularity of the Mind. The Gallant Lady makes 
her ſelf fear'd, the Coquet hated. From theſe 
two Characters might be form'd a third, the if 
worſt of all Characters. oy b | 
A weak Woman is one, who being reproach'd 
with a Fault, reproaches her ſelf; - whoſe Heart 
is in a perpetual War with her Reaſon: She 
wou'd fain be cur'd of her Folly, but never will be 
cur'd, or at leaſt very late. | i 
* An inconſtant Woman is one, who is no * 
longer in Love: A falſe Woman is one, who is he | 
already in Love with another Perſon : A fickle The 
Woman, one who neither knows whom ſhe loves, Wlreſ; 
nor whether ſhe loves or no: And an indifferent Wot | 
Woman, one who does not love at all. Nu o 
* Treachery is, if 1 may be allow'd the Ex- Place 
preſſion, lying with the whole Perſon; in Wo- Who h 
men "tis an Art of diſpoſing every Word and lun 
Action, of managing Oaths and Promiſes in the Hand 
belt manner to deceive; which it colts em no re 
more to break, than it did to make 'em. jolly 


A 


Prain of Senſe. it 2 By 
Women paſt their Prime, ſeem naturally to 
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A faithleſs Woman, if known for ſuch by the 


Perſon concern'd, is but Faithleſs; if believ'd 


aithful, ſhe's Treacherous. 


This good we get from the Perfidiouſneſs of 


omen, it cures us of Jealouſy. 1 
* Some Women, in their Courſe of Life, have 
double Engagement to maintain, which to 


Preak, or to diſſemble, is equally difficult: In 
Yne there's nothing wanting but the Ceremony 


f. the Church, and in the other nothing but the 
ert., foo n Follgtg W mms 
* To judg of that Lady by her Beauty, her 
outh, her Severity, and her Pride, you wou'd 

wear none but a Hero cou'd one day ſucceed 


vith her: At laſt, ſhe has made her Choice, and 


hat is it? A little Monſter, with not one 


de the Refuge of young Fellows, who have. no 
great Eſtates; tho for my part, I can't tell whoſe 
isfortune is moſt to be lamented: That of a 

oman advanc'd in Years, who ſtands in need 
df a Spark; or that of a Spark, who ſtands in 
need of an old Woman. | 

* The Man who is the Refuſe of the Court, in 
he City is receiv'd into the Drawing Room. 
There he triumphs; routs the Magiſtrate, tho 
ireſs'd like a Beau, and the Citizen, tho he's 
got his long Peruque and Sword on: Beats 'em 


Wl out of the Field, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the 


lace : He alone is regarded and belov'd there's 
o holding out againſt a Gold Scarf and a White 
Plume, no reſiſting a Man who talks to the King, 
and viſits the Miniſters. The Men and Women 
are jealous of him; he is admir'd aud envy'd: 
*our Leagues off, he is deſpis'd and pity'd. 
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* A Citizen appears to a Country Woman, 


what a Courtier does to a City Lady. 30 = 

* The Man who is vain, indiſcreet, a great ¶ um 
Talker, an inſipid jeſter; one who ſpeaks con- on 
fidently of himſelf, and contemptibly of others; illy 
extravagant, haughty, impertinent, without Mo- or 

rality, Honeſty or Senſe; wants nothing to be ne 

ador'd by abundance of Women, but good Fea- Malls 

tures and a good Shape. ' Wd 

js it from a principle of Secrecy, or from ent 

ſome unaccountable Whimſy, that one Lady love no 

her Footman, another a Monk, and Dorinna her as! 

| Phyſician ? DIE a1, A IATAVIC 1 9011 ay, 
3 . Roſcius treads the Stage with a good Grace Her 
* Madam Ves, * Lelia, ſo he does, and Fil allow you too, hi Hifu 
de la Fer- Legs are well made, he acts well, and very long ince 
te. Parts; declaims with ſo much Eaſe, that as the hi 
fay, tis only for him to open his Mouth to do i Hheſ 

to perfection. But is he the only Perſon of hi on 
Profeſſion who is agreeable; or is his Profeſſioi Vie. 

indeed the nobleſt and moſt honourable in tbe hat 
World? However, Roſcius is not for you: Hehe 

is another's; or if he were not, he's retain'd Hund 

| The || Claudia waits for him till he's diſguſted wii o. 
ee of + Meſſalina. Take * Bathyllus then, Lelia; where Bac 
2 75 5% will you find, I don't ſay among the Rank of * 
reſchal de Gentlemen, whom you deſpiſe, but among the ine 
la Ferte, very Players, one who riſes ſo high in a Dance, ou 
* Pre- or cuts a Caper to compare with him? Or what nd 
+ ab- think you of Cobus the Tumbler, who turn ati. 
champ. himſelf quite round in the Air, before he lights * 
upon the Ground? But perhaps you know he ien 


old 5 and for Bathyllus you ſay, the Crowd about and 

him is ſtill too great; he refuſes more Women the 

: than he can gratify. Well then, you ſhall have 

* Filbert. x Draco; none of all his Profeſſion ſwells a pait 
of Cheeks with ſo much decency as be 

| whe! 
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ren he gives breath either to the Flute, the 
WHautboy, or the Flagelet; for *tis an infinite 
amber of Inſtruments which he plays on; ſo 
Fomical he is too, that he makes ſport for the 


rs Willy Women and Children. Who'eats or drinks 
to- nore at a Meal than Draco? He drinks down 
1 he whole Company, and is the laſt Man that 
a- 


als. You ſigh, Telia: Is it becauſe Draco is 

i'd in his choice, or you are unfortunately pre- g 
ented in him ? Is he at laſtengag'd to {| Ceſoniay + Madam 
Who has ſo long purſu'd him, and for whom ſhe de Bouil- 
as ſacrificed ſuch a Train of Lovers; I may ſafely bon. 

ay, all the Flower of Rome? To Ceſonia, who is 

er ſelf of a Patrician Family, Young, Beau- - 

iful and Grave. I pity your misfortune, 'Lelia, 


one ince you, I ſee, are touch'd with that Contagion - 
hey which reigns in our Roman Ladies, of doating on 
o i Wheſe Pablick Men, as they are call'd; whoſe . 
hüßondition of Life expoſes em to the common 
= iew. What will you do now, fince the beſt of 

: 


hat kind are taken up? Theres Brontes left ſtill, 
he Executioner, every body talks of his Strength 


nnd Dexterity: He's Black, a Negro, but the Fel- 

5 ow is young, has broad Shoulders, and a brawny 
ere Back. | L 

; Of * The Women of the World look on a Gar- 


diner as a Gardiner, and a Maſon as a Maſon: 
our Recluſe Ladies look on a Maſon as a Man, 
and a Gardiner as a Man: every thing is a Temp- 
ation to them who fear it. | 10 


beißt * Some Ladies are Liberal to the Church, as The Dutch- 
ic well as to their Lovers; and being both Gallant e of Au- 
bound Charitable, are provided with Places within mont. 
met 


the Rails of the Altar, where they read their Bil- 
jets Doux, and where for any thing you can ſee of 
em, you wou'd think them at their Prayers to 
Heaven. iy e | f 
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What ſort of a Woman is ſhe who is directed, i 
as they call it? Is ſhe a Woman more dutiful to 


her Husband, kinder to her Servants, more careful 
of her Family and her Affairs, more zealous and 
ſincere to her Friends? Is ſhe leſs a Slave to her 
Humour, leſs govern'd by Intereſt, and leſs in 


love with the Conveniencies of Life? I do not 


ask if ſhe makes large Preſents to her Children, 


who have no need of 'em; but if having Wealth 


enough and to ſpare, ſhe furniſhes *em' with what 


is neceſſary, and gives 'em what is their due! 


Is ſne more exempt from the love of her ſelf, or 


further from loving others, or free from al 
worldly Engagements? No, ſay you, none off 


all theſe things. I iaſiſt then, and ask what i; 
this Woman who is directed? Oh! I underſtand 
joel you, ſhe's a Woman that has a 4 Director. 
riars, 


. about the Rule of Conduct, what third Perſon 


into Fami- ſhall a Woman take to be Arbitrator ? 
lies, ad * is not ſo much a Woman's buſineſs to pro- 
* —_ vide her ſelf with a Director, as to live ſo diſcreetly 
give Direc. As not to 1 . 
tions fr * If a Woman ſhov'd tell her Confeſſor, among 


the Conduct the reſt of her Weakneſles, that which ſhe has for 


of their her Director, and what time ſhe miſpends in his} 


Lives. 


Company, perhaps ſne might be enjoin'd quitting 
her Director for Penance. | 
If I had the liberty I cou'd wiſh, I wou'd 


of thoſe Holy Men who have formerly ſuffer'd 
by Women, Fly Women, do not you direct em, 
but leave others to take care of their Salva- 
tion, | 44 
* *Tis too much for a Man to have a Wife 


both a Coquet, and a Bigot; one of theſe quali- 
ties at once, is enough in conſcience. 


X | 


* If the Confeſſor and Director cannot agree 


certainly cry out, as loud as I were able, to ſome| 


| 
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*I have deferr'd a long time ſaying ſomething, 


4 rhich, for all my ſtruggling to ſuppreſs, muſt out 
fot Wat laſt; and I hope my freedom may be of ſome 
inder vice to thoſe Ladies, who not having enough 
_ pf a Confeſſor to inſtru&t em, uſe no manner of 
in udgment in the choice of their Directors. I ad- 


9 ire, I ſtand amaz'd to behold ſome People, who 
Wſhall be nameleſs: I gaze, I look fixtly on 'em: 
[They ſpeak, I liſten, I enquire, I inform my ſelf 


Wof certain Matters, I collect em; yet after all, 
5 : aannot I comprehend for my Life, how theſe Peo- 


ple, whom I think in all things to be diametri- 
cally oppoſite to right Reaſon, good Senſe, all 
Experience of the World, Knowledg of Man- 
kind, Religion, and Morality; how, I ſay, they 


and renew in our Days the Miracle of the Apoſtle- 
ſhip, in making them, poor, mean, ignorant 
105 Wretches, capable of the Miniſtry of Souls; 


the Nobleſt and moſt Sublime of all Offices. 
But if, on the contrary, they fancy themſelves 
born fit. for ſo high and difficult a Function, as 


that in undertaking it, they do but exerciſe 
ont their Natural Talents, and follow it like ſome 
Ordinary Calling, I confeſs 1 comprehend it ſtill 


leſs. | 87 
Ang I ſee very well, *tis the Satisfaction of being 
1 privy to the Secrets of Families, of being neceſſary 
"vi ia making Reconciliations, of procuring Employ- 
1 1 ments, or helping em to Servants; *tis the plea- 
aß {ure of finding all the Doors open to them at No- 
eiu blemens Houſes, of eating frequently at good Ta- 
Wa- bles, of being carry'd up and down the Town in a 
vit fine Coach, of making a delicious Retreat in the 
. Country, of ſcejng Perſons of great Rank and Qua- 


lity concern themſelves in their Life and Health, 
1 9 ” on 


can preſume that Heav'n ſhou'd in their Perſons - 


few are qualify'd for, and perſuade themſelves, 
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and of managing for others and themſelves all i 
worldly Intereſts: I ſee very well, *tis for the 
ſake of theſe things only which makes 'em take 
up the laudable and ſpecious pretence of the Care 
of Souls, and has propagated in the World that 
incredible Swarm of Directors. 


* 


* Devotion comes upon ſome People, eſpe- 
cially Women, as a Paſſion, or as the Infir- 
mity of a certain Age, or as a Faſhion they Wi 
are oblig?d to follow: Formerly they reckon'd 
the Week by the Employments of .the ſeveral 
Days; there were their Days of Gaming, of 
going to the Play, the Conſort, the Maſque-ecei 
rade, and to Church. On Mondays they threw * 
away their Mony at Iſmena's, on Tueſdays their ſi 
Time at Climene's, and on Wedneſdays their Re- 
putation at Celimene s; they knew over Night 
what was to be done the next Morning; they 
enjoy'd at once the preſent Pleaſure, and the 
future; they only wiſh'd *twere poſſible to unite 
*em both in one day; nothing troubl'd 'em, no- 
thing griev'd 'em, but that when they were at 
the Opera, they cou'd not be at the Play. Other 

Times, other Manners: Now they are extrava- 
gant in their Auſterity and Retirement, ſo de- 
mure they hardly open their Eyes, or make any 
uſe of their Senſes; and what is indeed incre- 
dible, they ſpeak little: They think ſtill, and that 
very well of themſelves, and ill enough of others: 
They emulate one another's Virtue and Reforma- 
tion, with a kind of Jealouſy : The Pride of out- 
vying one another, continues ſtill in this new 
courſe of Life, which reign'd in that, which 
either out of Policy or Diſguſt they lately quit- 
red : Their Intriguing, Luxury and Sloth damn'd 
*em before very gaily; now their. Preſumption 

and Envy damn them as ſurely, tho not ſo merrily. 


* What, 


” . * n- We, - * , — 
3 og xl N | 2 
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= + What if 1 ſhou'd marry a Covetous Wo- 
n, Hermes, ſhe will be fure not to ruin me: 
Ir one who Games, ſhe may inrich me: Or 
Woman of Learning, ſhe may inſtruct me: 
one who is Preciſe, me will not be Paſſio- 
te: Or one who is Paſſionate, ſhe will exer- 
We my Patience: Or a Coquet, ſhe'll endeavour 
d pleaſe me: Or a Woman of Gallantry, the will 


oy 


Nerhaps be fo Gallant as to love me in my turn: 
dr ſuppoſe one of your devout Ladies. But then 
ral Hel me, Hermas, what ought I to expect from 
of ſer, who wou'd deceive Heaven, and who really 


ceives her ſelf? 
A Woman is eaſily govern'd, provided a Man 
ives himſelf the trouble: One Man often governs 


de- great many; he cultivates their Underſtanding 
rt nd Memory, fixes and determines them in their 
hey Meligion, and undertakes to regulate their very 
the Hearts: They neither approve or diſapprove, 


ommend or condemn, till they have conſulted his 
ace and Eyes ; He is the Confident of their Joys, 
riefs, Deſires, Jealouſies, Averſions, and A- 
ours: He makes *em break with their Gal- 


va- Wants, embroils and reconciles em to their Huſ- 
de- hands, and makes his advantage of the Inter- 
any Hals; takes care of their Concerns; ſollicits their 


aw-Suits, and viſits the Judges for em; re- 
ommends to 'em their Phyſician, Tradeſmen 
nd Workmen; takes upon him to provide 
em Lodgings, to furniſh 'em, and order their 
quipagez is to be ſeen with 'em in their 
Woaches, in the Streets and Walks, as well as in 
heir Pew at Church; and their Box at the 
Play; makes the ſame Viſits with 'em, waits 
pn 'em to the Bath, the Waters, and ia their 
ournies; has the beſt Apartment at their Hbu- 
es in the Country; grows old without 5 

ing 
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ling from his Authority: Having a little Wi 
and a great deal of Leiſure, he wants nothin)! 
more to preſerve it. The Children, Heir” 
*Daughter-in-law, Niece, Servants, all depend oi 
him. He began by making himſelf eſteem'o 
and ends by making himſelf fear'd. This ol 
and neceſſary Friend dies without being mourn'd 
and ten or a dozen Women, over whom he wa 
a very Tyrant, comes by his Death to inherit. 
their Liberty. dl ry * 
* Some Women have endeavour'd to conceal 
their Condu&, under an exterior form of. Mo- 
deſty ; but the beſt Character they have got by th. 
cloſeſt and moſt conſtant Diſſimulation, has- been 3 
to have it ſaid, One wou'd indeed have taken hu 
for a Veſtal. - a * 
* *Tis a ſtrong proof a Woman has a fai + 
and eſtabliſh'd Reputation, when tis not blemiſh'(i 
by the familiarity of thoſe who do not reſemble 
her; and when, for all the propenſity of Peopk 
to make ill conſtructions, they are forc'd to havef ak 
recourſe to ſome other reaſon for this intimacy 
Than that of agreement of Manners. | 
* A comick Writer exceeds Nature in his Cha 
raters: A Poet exaggerates in his Deſcriptions Mer 
A Painter, who draws after the Life, heighten. 
the Paſſion, the Contraſt and the Poſtures; and 
he who copies him, unleſs he meaſures exact) 
the Sizes and Proportions, . will make his Hi 
gures too big, and give more ſcope to all the 
Parts, thro the diſpoſition of the whole Piece 
than they have in the Original: *Tis the ſamt 
with the Preciſe or Formal, they are but tht 
imitators of the Wiſe. | h 
There is a falſe Modeſty, which is Vanity ; 1 | 
falſe Glory, which is Levity; a falſe Grandeur the 
which is Meanneſs; a falſe Virtue, which pos 
Hypo. la v 


1 Manners of the Preſent Ape. 
The Formal Lady is all Sew and Words, the 
? onduct of the Wiſe Woman is better than her 
ords: One follows her Humour and Fancy, the 
ver her Reaſon and Affection: One is preciſe and 
Wiſtcre, the other is on all occaſions exactly what 
e ought to be: The firſt hides her Failings un- 
er a plauſible outſide, the ſecond covers a rich 
W reaſure of Virtues under a free and natural Air: 
ormality puts a conſtraint on the Underſtan- 
Wing, and does not hide Age or Wrinkles it 
ves cauſe to ſaſpe& em often: Wiſdom, on 
he contrary, palliates the Defeats of the Body, 
nd ennobles the Mind; renders Youth more 
harming, and Beauty more dangerous. 
* Why ſhou'd Men be blam'd becauſe Women 
ave no Learning? What Laws, what Edias have 


par Whey publiſh'd, to prohibit *em from opening their 
* yes, from Reading, Remembring, or making 


heir advantage of what they've read, when they 
write, or when they converſe ? Is not, on the con- 
rary, this Ignorance of theirs owing to a Cuſtom 
hey have introduc'd themſelves ; or to the weak- 
neſs of their Nature; or to Lazineſs of Mind; 
r an Inconſtancy, which will not let 'em pro- 
ecute any long Study; or to a Genius and Ta- 
ent they have, only to employ their Fingers; or 
o the Diſtractions of Family Affairs; or to a 


. UW atural averſion from all things ſerious and dif- 
15 fcult; or to a Curioſity very far from that which 
| es gratifies the Mind; or to a quite different Plea- 


ſure than that of exerciſing the Memory ? But 
hatever cauſe it is, to which Men are oblig'd 
for this Ignorance of the Women, tis certain 
they are happy, that Women 'who have ſuch 
Power over 'em in ſo many other things, ſhou'd 
ave this Advantage the leſs. We 


Wy pocrify ; and a falſe Wiſdom, which is For- 
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Madam We look on a Woman with Learning, as will * 
Scudery. do on a fine Arms: The Workmanſhip is rare 
* tis artfully engrav'd, wonderfully poliſh'd, and 
exquiſitely finiſh'd ; only fit for a Cloſer, to b 
ſhown the curious; of no other Uſe or Service 
either for the Camp, or Hunting, than a manag 
Horſe, let him be ever ſo well taught. | 
Where I find Learning and Wiſdom united ii 
any one Perſon, I never enquire the Sex, but fall 
to admiration; and if you tell me, a Wiſe Wolf 
man is ſeldom Learned, or a Learned Womailif 
ſeldom Wiſe, tis a ſign you have forgot what 
you read juſt before; that the reaſon why Wo. 
men were diverted from Science, was upon theli 
account of certain Defects. Now do you judg yourſ 
ſelf, whether they who have the feweſt Defectz 
are not moſt likely to be the wiſeſt; and con 
quently a Wiſe Woman bids faireſt for Learning) 
and a Learned Woman cou'd never be ſuch, with. 
out having overcome a 1 many Defects, which 
is an infallible proof of her Wiſdom. 
* Tis a difficult point to maintain a Neutra. 
lity, when two Women, equally our Friends, fal 
out upon Intereſts, in which we are not at all 
concern'd: We muſt be often oblig'd to take one 
ſide or the other, or we loſe em both. _ 
* There are thoſe Women in the World, who 
love their Mony better than their Friends, and 
their Lovers better than their Mony. . 
* *Tis ſtrange to ſee Paſſions in ſome Women, 
ſtronger and more violent than their Love for 
Men, I mean Ambition and Play : Such Women 
make the Men chaſte, and have nothing of their 
own Sex but the Clothes, 
* Women are all in Extremes; either better 
or worſe than Men. 


* Moſt 
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Are d by their Paſſions, and depend, for their 
ani banners, on the Perſons they love. | 

) gg * Women exceed the generality of Men in 


ric ove, but Men have the advantage in Friendſhip. 


2 The Men are the occaſion that Women do 
Wot love one another, | 

1 i * Mocking is dangerous. Lyce, already in 

fall ears, to make a young Woman ridiculous, 

Wo kes ber ſelf fo deform'd, that ſhe is fright- 

mal! To imitate her, ſhe uſes ſuch Grimaces 


nd - Diſtortions, that ſhe's grown ſo ugly, the 
99 whom ſhe mocks cannot have a better 
Olt, * ; 2 21 

- * In the City, they will have it, that there 
re Idiots, both Men and Women, who have 
ome Wit. At Court, that there are abundance 
f people who want Wit, tho they have a great 
ileal. Theſe laſt Criticks will hardly allow a 
deautiful Woman to have as much Wit as the 
eſt of her Sex. EC | 

* A Man is more faithful and true to ano- 


hach 
Vo. 

the 
your 
eas, 
nſe- 
ing 
1th- 
hich 


tra- l | 
fal her Perſon's Secret than his own; a Woman, 
n the contrary, keeps her own Secret better 


than another's. _ 

* The Heart of a young Woman is not to be 
oſſeſs'd by ſo violent a Love, as is incapable 
of wry ſomething augmented by Ambition or 
Interelt. | 


One 


who 
and 


nen, 
for 
men 
heir 


ought to marry ; they ſeldom let ſlip. an Oppor- 
tunity at firſt, but it coſts them a long Repen- 
tance; the Reputation of their Fortune ſeems 
to decay with that of their Beauty. On the 
contrary, every thing favours the Young of that 
Sex, even the Mens Opinion, who are fond of 


giving 


ter 


loſt 


* Moſt Women have no Principles; they are 


* There is a time when the richeſt Women 
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giving them all the Advantages poſſible to ren- 
der them ſtill more deſirable. | 

* To how many Women has a great Beauty Miſs. 
been of no other Service, than to make them 
hope for a great Fortune? | 
Fine Women are apt to gratify the Revenge 
of their ill- treated Lovers, by beſtowing them- 
ſelves on ugly, old or undeſerving Husbands. 
* Moſt Women judg of the Merit and good 
Mein of a Man, by what Impreſſion they make 
on themſelves, and rarely allow either one or 
other to the Perſon they are not touch'd with. 

* The Man who is in pain to know what Alte- 
ration Time and Age have made in him, needs 
only to conſult the Eyes of the Fair One he ad- 
dreſſes, and the Tone of her Voice as ſhe talks 
with him, he will learn what. he fears to know, 
But, Oh, how hard a Leſſon! _ | 

* The Woman who has her Eyes conſtantly 
fx'd on one particular Perſon, or whoſe Eyes 
you may obſerve conſtantly to avoid him, makes 
us conclude but one and the ſame thing of her. 

*The Women are at little trouble to expreſs | 


what they do not feel; the Men are at leſs ſtill MW t 
to expreſs what they do. Wn 
* Sometimes it happens a Woman conceals nd 
from a Man the Paſſion ſhe has for him, while he Her 
only feigns the Paſſion he profeſſes for her. Um 
* Suppoſe a Man indifferent, but who deſigns h. 

to perſuade a Woman of a Paſſion which he has "2 
not; the Queſtion is, Whether it is not more nat 
eaſy for him to deceive a Woman who loves {rd 
him, than one who loves him not ? ſar 
* A Man may deceive a Woman by a feign'd } leſ 
Inclination, but he muſt not have a real one elſc- WF"! 
where, pi $ 
2 


* A 
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A Man rails and exclaims at a Woman who 
longer cares for him, and quickly forgets the 
BD. A Woman is not ſo outrageous at being 
Wr ken, but the regret laſts a long time. 

& * Lazineſs in Women is cur'd either by Vanity 
Love; tho, on the contrary, in Women of a 
isk and ſprightly Temper, tis the preſage of 
DOVE. — 

* Tis certain a Woman who writes with 


od 

ke Warmth is agitated; 'tis not ſo certain ſhe's 

or Wuiy ſenſible. A ſincere and tender Paſſion is 
ore likely to be penſive and ſilent; and for a 

te- oman no longer at liberty, it ſeems to be 

ed; ore her Intereſt to be well aſſur d of her Lo- 


er's Affection, than too forward to convince 
im of her own. 


eir Converſation and Viſits; is deny'd to 
em, often to her very Friends, who are 
ot many: She's reſerv'd to them, allows of 
othing but bare Friendſhip from them, is 
eaſy with them, anſwers them in Monoſylla- 
Jes, and ſeems to take all occaſions to get rid 
f them 3 affects to be alone and retir'd at her 
wn Houſe, her Gate is more ſtrictly guarded, 
nd her Chamber more inacceſſible than a Mini- 
er of State's. There is one who is expected, 
dmitted at all hours, Corinna, who is imbrac'd 


gas chouſand times, careſs'd and whiſper'd with, 
has ho they're alone in the Cloſet; there's ſuch At- 
ore Hention given to all ſhe ſays, that both Ears are 
ves Hardly ſufficient to liſten to her Diſcourſe ; ſne's 


ſur'd again and again every body elſe is trou- 
leſom, and is inform'd of all Paſſages, tho ſhe 
Farns no News, for ſhe is the Confident of both 
arties. Sometimes Glycera is to be ſeen abroad, 
t the Ball, the Theatre, the Walks, on the 
4 Road 


* Glycera does not love her own Sex, hates 
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Road to Venouſe, where they eat Fruit "early i 
the Seaſon ; ſometimes alone in a Chair on 18 
road to the Grand Faubourg, where ſhe has a dei. 
cious Orchard, or at Canidias Door, who pris 
feſſes ſo many rare Secrets, who promiſes ſeconf 
Husbands to young Wives, and tells them ti 
time when, and all the Circumſtances 3 ſhe api 
pears commonly in Nightclothes, looſe and neg 
ligent, in a plain Diſhabile, without Stays, an 
in Slippers; ſhe is charming in this Dreſs, an 
wants nothing but a little Colour. Tis ol 
ſerv'd however, ſhe wears a very curious Jew 
which ſhe takes ſpecial care to conceal from ha 
Husband's Eyes; him ſhe careſſes, is fond d 
and every day invents ſome new pretty nam 
for him; has no other Bed than that of her dei 
Husband, and would not lie from him for th 
World, The Morning ſhe ſpends at her To 
lette, and in writing ſome neceſſary Billets; | 
Servant enters and ſpeaks to her in private, *t 
Parmeno her Favourite, - whom ſhe ſupports i 
ſpite of his Maſter's Av*#ſion, and his Felloy 
Servant's Envy. He deſerves it indeed, for wht 
delivers a Meſſage, or brings back an Anſwe 
better than Parmeno ? Who has a greater Gift d 
Secrecy for thoſe things which are not to bY 
ſpoken of? Who underſtands how to open a pri 
vate Door with leſs noiſe? Who is a bette 
Guide up a back Pair of Stairs, or can mon 
civvecly convey the Perſon down again the ſami 
way? a 

* I cannot conceive how a Husband, whi 
gives himſelf up to his own Humour and Tem 
per, conceals none of his ill Qualities, but ol 
the contrary expoſes them all; is covetous, lo 
venly, 1urly, rude, neglectful and ſullen : I car 
not conceive, I ſay, how ſuch a Man can hop 
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defend the Heart of a young Woman from 
Wer Gallant's Attempts, who uſes Dreſſing, Mag- 


of ifcence, Complaiſance, Care, Aſſiduity, Pre- 


ents and Flattery to win her. 2 

* A Husband ſeldom has a Rival he does not 

ake himſelf, and whom he does not, as it were, 
dreſent to his Wife; he is always praiſing him 
efore her for his Handſomneſs, his fine Teeth ; 
Fcccives his Viſits, encourages his Aſſiduity, 

nd next to what comes off his own Ground, re- 

ſhes nothing better than the Fowl and Fruit 

is Friend ſends him. -He makes a Treat, and 

ids his Gueſts fall to on ſuch a thing; tis Lean- 

er's, ſays he, and coſts me nothing but Thanks. 

* There is a certain Lady ſeems to have an- 
ihilated or bury'd her Husband to ſuch a de- 

ree, that he is not mention'd in the World; 

is doubted whether ſuch a Man is living or no. 

le is a Cypher, of no uſe in the Family, except 

7 to ſhow an Example of perfect Submiſſion, 

ear and Silence; he has nothing to do with 
ortion and Settlement: were it not that he does 

ot lie in, one would almoſt take him for the 

ife, and her for the Husband; they may be a 
Wuarter of a year in the Houſe together, with- 

ut any danger of meeting one another; they 

ve as they were only Neighbours. He pays the 
utcher and Cook, but 'tis always my Lady gives 

e Treat; they have nothing in common, Bed 

r Board, not ſo much as the ſame name; they 

vo after 15 Roman and Greek manner. She has 

er Name, he his; and 'tis a long time, and not . 
fore one is well acquainted Wt the Lan- A. rag 
age of the Town, that one comes to know at Boque- 
uſt Mr. * B. and Madam L. have been Man mare. 


nd Wife this twenty Years. . T La Pre: 
. _—_ 
F * There — 2 
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* There is another Lady, who tho ſhe gives 
her Husband no Uneaſineſs from a looſe or diſor- 
derly Life, gives him Vexation enough upon the 
account of her great Birth and Alliances, her 
Fortune, Beauty, Merit, and what ſome People 
call Virtue. Oo, 

* Few Wives are ſo perfect, as not to give 
their Husbands cauſe once a day to repent of 
their Marriage, or at leaſt to envy a Man un- 
marry'd. Fe Ss 5 

* Silent ſtupid Grief is out of faſhion; Wo- 
men now-a-days are very talkative in their Sor- 
row, fo. concern'd for their Husband's Death, 
they do not forget to tell and repeat to you eve- 
ry Circumſtance of it, | 

* ls it a thing impoſſible for a Man to diſcover 
the Art of making his Wife love him ? 

* The Woman who is inſenſible, is one who 
has not yet ſeen the Perſon ſhe is to love. 

In Smyrna there liv'd a young Lady of ex- 
traordinary Beauty, call'd Emira, yet not more 
famous for her Beauty, than for the Severity of 
her Manners; and above all, for a ſtrange Indiffe- 
rence for all Men, whom, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe beheld 
without any danger, or any other concern, than 
what ſne felt for her Female Friends or her Bro- 
thers: She could not believe the thouſandth part 
of all the Follies, which, ſhe was told, Love in 
all times had been the cauſe of; and thoſe ſhe 
ſaw her ſelf, ſhe could not comprehend. Friend- 
ſhip was the only thing ſhe had any notion of, 
and that ſhe made the firſt Experiment of in a 
young and beautiful Perſon of her own Sex : She 
tound in her Friendſhip ſomething ſo very ſoft 
and pleaſing, that her only Study was how to 
prelerve it; never imagining any other Inclina- 
tion could ariſe, which ſhould make her leſs to 
2 cheriſh 
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cheriſh that Eſteem and -Confidence. ſhe then 
priz'd ſo much: Her Diſcourſe was only of Eu- 
phroſina, which was the name of that faithful 
Friend; and the Diſcourſe of all Smyrna was only 
of Euphroſina and her, their Friendſhip» became 
a Proverb. Emira had two Brothers, both ſo 
young and handſom, that all the Women in 
that City were in love with them, and whom 
ſhe lov'd herſelf, as became a Siſter. One of 
the Prieſts of Fupiter had acceſs to her Fa- 
ther's Houſe, and raviſh'd with her Beauty, ven- 
tur'd to declare his Paſſion to her, but came off 
only with Scorn and. Contempt. An old Man, 
who, relying on his great Birth and Eſtate, had 
the ſame Aſſurance, met with the ſame Succeſs. 
She triumphs on this; ſhe was ſurrounded. by 
her Brothers, a Prieſt, and an Old Man, and 
could boaſt herſelf inſenſible; but theſe were 
not the greateſt Trials Heaven had reſerv'd for 
her: yet they too had no other effect than to 
render her ſtill more vain, and to confirm her 


in the Reputation of being a Perſon not to be 


touch'd with Love. Of three Lovers, whom 


her Charms had gain'd her one after another, . 


and all whoſe Paſſions ſhe was not afraid to ſee 
and flight, the firſt in an amorous Tranſport 
ſtab'd himſelf at her Feet; the ſecond, in de- 
ſpair of ever ſucceeding, went to ſeek his Death 
in the Wars of Crete; and the third ended his 
Days in a miſerable Languiſhment and Diſtrac- 
tion. The Man to revenge all tbeſe, had not 
| yet appear'd. The old Spark, ſo unfortunate 
in his Amours, was car'd at length, by reflecting 
on his Age, and the Character of the Perlon, to 
whom he made his Addreſſes. However, he 
was deſirous to viſit her ſometimes, and had her 
permiſſion. One day he carry'd along with oy 

F 2 is 
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his Son, a Youth of a moſt agreeable Aſpect, and 


2 noble Mien, She beheld him with a more 
than ordinary Concern ; but obſerving him ſi- 
lent, as he was in the Preſence of his Father, 


ſhe thought he did not abound with Wit, and 


wiſh'd he had more. He ſaw her afterwards a- 
lone, and talk'd ſufficiently and wittily too; 
but when he little regarded her, and talk*d leſs 
about her ſelf and her Beauty than ſhe expected, 
ſhe was ſurpriz'd,and had, as it were, ſome Indig- 
nation, that a Man ſo well made, and of ſo much 


Wit, ſhould be ſo little gallant. Her Friend had 


expreſs'd a deſire to ſee him, and was in compa- 
ny when ſhe entertain'd him. Twas for Eu 
phroſina alone he had Eyes, and- her Beauty a- 
lone he commended. Emira from being indif- 
ferent, becomes jealous; perceives that Ce- 


ſiphon was ſenſible of what he ſaid, and not i 


only capable of*Gallantry, but of Tenderneſs. 
From that time ſhe grows reſerv'd to her Friend, 
yet is defirous to ſee them together once more; 
the ſecond Interview more than ſatisfy'd her in 
all her Fears, her Doubt was turn'd into Cer- 
tainty. She now flies from Euphroſma, no lon- 
ger diſcerns that Merit which charm'd her be- 
fore, loſes all reliſh of her Converſation, loves 
her no longer; and this Alteration made her 
ſenſible it was Love, which in her Heart had ſup- 
ply'd the Place of Friendſhip. Creſiphon and 
Euphroſina ſee one another every day, love mu- 
tually, agree to marry, are marry'd. The 
News is ſpread about the Town, and People pub- 
liſn it the more for the rarity of it, that two 
Perſons who love ſo well ſhould be bleſs'd in 
Enjoyment, Emira hears of it, and is all en- 
rag'd, ſhe feels to what height her Paſſion was 


grown; ſhe ſeeks out Euphroſina again, only for 


the 
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young Husband has not yet quitted the Lover, 
na new Wife he finds all the Charms of a Miſ- 
reſs, looks on Emira but as the Friend of her 
hat's dear to him. This compleats the poor 
ady's Misfortune ; ſhe takes no Reſt, refuſes all 
duſtenance, her Body grows weak, and her Mind 
liſturb'd 3 ſhe miſtakes her Brother for Creſiphon, 
nd ſpeaks to him as a Lover; ſhe recollects her- 
elf, bluſhes for her Diſtraction, yet relapſes in- 
o greater, which ſhe does not bluſh for; ſhe 
nows not what ſhe does. Then is ſhe afraid of 
en, when 'tis too late; 'tis her Folly now: 
She has her Intervals of Reaſon, but *tis of Rea- 
on ſhe moſt complains. In this condition ſhe 
ies ſo ſad and miſerable, that the Youth ef 
Pryrna, who had ſeen her ſo proud and inſenſi- 
ble, think Heaven has puniſh'd her but too ſe- 
erely. | 


he pleaſure of one ſight of Creſiphon: But that 
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RE Fricndſhip is what none 
can attain to the Taſte of, but 
thoſe who are well born. 

* There may be a Friendſhip 
between Perſons of different 
Sexes, which may ſubſiſt with- 
out Enjoy ment; yet a Woman always looks up- 
on a Man as a Man, and ſo will a Man ſtill look 
upon a Woman as a Woman. This Ingagement 
is neither Paſſion, nor pure Friendſhip ; tis of 
another kind. | 

* Love ſeizes on us ſuddenly, without giving 
us time to reflect; our Diſpoſition or our Weak- 
neſs favours the Sur prize; one Look, one Glance 
from the Fair fixes and deter mines us. Friend- 
ſhip, on the contrary, is a long time in forming, 
by degrees, by a long Acquaintance and Fami- 
larity. How much Wit, Good-Nature, Aﬀec- 
tion, how many good Offices and Civilities are 
there among Friends, to d at in many Years, 
which ſometimes a fine Far a fine Hand does 
in a minute? ö N 


* Time which ſtrengthens Friendſhip, weakens 
Love. | 


Love, as long as it does laſt, ſubſiſts of it 
ſelf, and ſometimes by thoſe very means, way 
ſhoul 
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ſhould ſeem rather to extinguiſh it, Severity, 
Cruelty, Abſence, Jealouſy : Friendſhip, on the 
contrary, ſtands in need of all Helps, Care, 
Confidence and Complaiſance; if not ſupply'd 
with theſe, it expires. | | 

* *Tis not ſo hard to meet with exceſſive 
Love, as with perfect Friendſhip. RR." 

* Love and Friendſhip exclude one another. 

* He who has had the Experience of a great 
and violent Love, neglects Friendſhip; and he 
who has conſum'd all his Paſſion upon Friend- 
ſhip, is nothing advanc'd towards Love. 

* Love alone begets Love. We commence 
but cold Lovers, when we have but juſt quitted 
the moſt endearing Friendſhip. 

* Nothing more reſembles the ,ſtrongeſt 
Friendſhip, than thoſe Ingagements which we 
make for the Intereſt and Security of our Love. 

* We never love heartily but once, and that's 
our firſt Love; the Inclinations which ſucceed, 
are leſs involuntary. ; 

* Sudden Love is the longeſt to be cur'd. 

* Love, which grows ſlowly and leiſurely, 
is too like Friendſhip ever to be a violent Paſ- 
ſion. 5 ä : 5 We. 
* He who loves to ſuch a degree, as to wiſh 
he were able to love a thouſand times more than 
he does, yields in Love to none, but to him who 
loves more than he wiſhes for. 

* If I ſhould grant it poſſible for a Perſon 
tranſported with a great and violent Paſſion, to 
love another better than himſelf, whom ſhould I 
moſt oblige? They who love, or they who are 
belov'd ? | | 

* Men are ſometimes inclinable to he in Love, 
but can't ſucceed in their Deſire ; they ſeek all 
occaſions of being conquer'd, bat eſcape ſtill: 
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another. Who has the greateſt ſhare in this 
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if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, they are 'T 
bound to continue free. | prith 

* The Couple who love too violently at firſt, 
contribute each of them to their loving one a- thing 
nother leſs, and at length to their hating one 


Rupture, the Man or the Woman, is not eaſily Heer 
to be decided. The Women accuſe the Men of Helve 
being wild and roving; and the Men ſay, they 
are falſe and inconſtant. | as t! 

* As nice as we are in Love, we pardon more le. 
Faults in Love than in Friendſhip. 

* *Tis a ſweet Revenge to a Man who loves 
paſſionately, by all his Conduct and Carriage to 
an ungrateful Miſtreſs, to make her appear ex- Mat! 
tremely ungrateful. 

* *Tis an unpleaſant thing to love, when 
we have not a Fortune great enough to render 
thoſe we love, as happy as they themſelves can | 
deſire. | a 

* The Woman who makes no return to our 
preſent Paſſion, whatever important Services ſhe 
may afterwards do us in the courſe of Life, will 
hardly meet with any thing from us befides In- 
gratitude. 

* A great Gratitude carries along with it 
a great Inclination and Affection for the Perſon 
who has oblig'd us. 

* To be in company with thoſe we love ſatiſ- 
fies us; it does not ſignify whether we ſpeak to 
them or not, whether we think on them or in- 
different things, to be near them is all. | 

* Hatred 1s not ſo remote from Friendſhip as 
Antipathy. | : 

We make a Confidence of our Secret in 
Friendſhip, but in Love it eſcapes from us. 


IP! 
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'Tis poſſible to have ſome People's Confidence, 
Lvithout having their Hearts; but he who has 
he Heart has no need of Confidence, every 
hing is open to him. 8 


ne * In Friendſhip we only ſee the Faults which 
Us ay be prejudicial to our Friends. In Love we 
1 Nee no Faults, but thoſe by which we ſuffer our 
0 elves, | | . 


* *Tis the firſt Diſguſt in Love only, as well 


dle to make a good uſe of. 5 
* If a Suſpicion which is unjuſt, fantaſtical 
nd groundleſs, has been call'd Jealouſy, me- 


hinks that Jealouſy, which is a Sentiment juſt, 


ould deſerve ſome other Name. 


en Tis not always a great Paſſion which is the 
ler auſe of Jealouſy; our natural Temper has a 
an Marge ſhare in it, yet *tis a Paradox far a violent 


ove to be without Nicety. _ 

Our Nicety often diſturbs none beſides our 
elves; Jealouſy makes us not only uneaſy to our 
elves, but others, 


n- Thoſe Women, who are not at the pains of 

liſſembling nor ſparing to give us all occaſions 
it f ſealouſy, would not indeed deſerve our Jea- 
on Wouſy, if we had the Power to regulate our ſelves, 


jore by their Sentiments and Conduct, than by 
Pur own Affections. 

* The Coldneſs and Diſorders which happen 
a Friendſhip, have their Cauſes; in Love there's 
hardly any other reaſon for our ceaſing to love, 
han that we are too well belov'd. 


han not to love at all. 

* Love receives its Death's Wound from Diſ- 
uſt, and is bury'd by Oblivion: 
* We 


as the firſt Fault in Friendſhip, which we are a- 


natural, founded on Reaſon and Experience, 


b * - 
* *Tis no more in our power to love always, 
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* We are ſenſible of the beginning and de. 
clenſion of Love, by the perplexity we are in to 
find our ſelves alone. 


| e 
* To ceaſe from Loving, is a ſenſible Prof 3 
that Man is limited, and that the Heart has itz to 
bounds, 85 . EY out 
*Tis a Weakneſs to love: Tis ſometimes ano. ro 
ther Weakneſs to attempt the cure of it. - | 
We are cur'd of that, juſt as we are comforte(MMlic: 
for our Afflictions: The Heart has not where. ſib 
with always to grieve, or always to love. ä 
* There ought to be in the Heart inexhauſtibł ha: 
Sources of Grief for ſome Loſſes. Tis ſeldon tu 
that either by our Virtue or Force of Mind, we 
overcome a great Affliction: We weep bitterly, we 
and are ſenſibly touch'd; but at length, we ar by 
either ſo weak, or ſo inconſtant, that we take 
up and are comforted. H 
When an ugly Woman is belov'd, it mull ſh 
certainly be to a deſperate degree; either it mu v 
proceed from a ſtrange weakneſs in her Lovei bi 


or from ſome more ſecret and invincible Charm, 
than that of Beauty. 

* Viſits amongſt Lovers, are made for a good 
while out of Cuſtom and Ceremony, to profeſ p 
love by Words, when it has been a long time that 
their Actions and Behaviour have declar'd t- P 
COntrary. 

* To endeavour to forget any one, is the ce. f. 
tain courſe to think of nothing elſe. Love h © 
this in common with Scruples, that *tis exaſp- > 
rated by the Reflections us'd to free us from it. n 
If *twere practicable, there's nothing neceſſar) 
to weaken our Paſſion, but never to mind it. 

* We wou'd have it in our power to make al 
the good, or elſe all the il] Fortune of thoſe we| 
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* *Tis happineſs to regret the loſs of a Per- 
ſon we love, in compariſon to living with one 
we hate, 1 : \ 

* As diſintereſted as we may be with reſpe& 
o thoſe we love, we muſt ſometimes conſtrain 
our ſelves for their ſakes, and have the gene- 
roſity to accept of what they preſent us. 

He's fit to receive, who is touch'd with as de- 
licate a pleaſure in accepting, as hisFriend is ſen- 
ſible of in giving. | 

* To give is to act; *tis not to be paſſive, to 
have our Benefits extorted from us by the Impor- 
tunity or Neceſlitygof our Petitioners. 

* If at any time we have been liberal to thoſe 
we love, whatever happens afterwards,” we ought 
by no means to refle& on our Benefits. 

* It has been ſaid in Latin, that it coſts leſs to 
Hate than to Love; or if you will, that Friend- 
ſhip is more chargeable than Hatred, *Tis true, 
we are excus'd from Liberality to our Enemies; 
but is a Man at no coſt to revenge himſelf? Or if 
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arm ll tis ſo ſweet and natural to do ill to thoſe we hate, 
Is It leſs pleaſing or leſs natural, to do good to 
good thoſe we love ? Wou'd it not be diſagreeable and 
ofch paiaful to us not to do ſo ? 
9 * There is a pleaſure in meeting the Eyes of a 
che 


Perſon whom we have lately oblig'd. : 
* I do not know whether a Benefit which 


cer falls on an ungrateful Perſon, and conſequently 


e 14 on one who is unworthy, does not change its 
aſp Name, and whether it deſerv'd any acknowledg- 
mig ment. | 

eſlar) * Liberality conſiſts not ſo much in giving a 


great deal, as in giving ſeaſonably. ; 

* If 'tis true that our Pity or Compaſſion is a 
return upon our ſelves, which puts us into the 
Condition of the Unfortunate 3 how cn * 

abou 


ke al 
e we] 
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about that in their Miſery we ſo ſeldom relieve 
em? | | 

Iris better to expoſe our ſelves to Ingratitude, 
than to be wanting to the Miſerable. + => 

* Experience confirms it every day, that our 
Indulgence to our ſelves, and Hard-heartedneſs 
to others, are but one and the ſame Vice. 

* Thechurliſh, moyling, laborious Man, who 
ſhews no Mercy to himſelf, is not to be made in- 
dulgent to others, but by an exceis of Reaſon. 

* As uneaſy as tis to us to maintain an indi- 
gent Perſon, yet we cannot heartily reliſh the 
new Advantages which put him out of his De- 
pendance on us: In the ſame manner, the plea- 
ſure which we take in the preferment of our 
Friend, is ſomething abated, by a little ſort of 

rudg we have, to ſee him advanc'd above us, or 
in an equal Condition with us. Thus we agree 
but ill with our ſelves. We wou'd have others 
dependant on us, but to coſt nothing. We wou'd 
have our Friends proſperous in the World, yet 
when their good Fortune comes, *tis not always 
the firſt thing we do, to rejoice at it. 

* People make Invitations to their Houſe a 
Table, make liberal Offers of their Fortune and 
Services, It only coſts Mony to be as good as 
their Word, | 

* One faithful Friend is enough for a Man's 
ſelf; *tis much to meet with ſuch an one, yet we 
can't have too many for the ſake of others. 

* When we have done all that's poſſible to gain 
ſome ſort of People, and find it in vain, there's 
one Reſerve ſtill left, which is, even to let *em a- 
lone for the future. 

* To live with our Enemies in ſuch manner as 
if they ſhou'd one day be our Friends, and to live 
with our Friends as if they ſhou'd ſome time or 

| other 
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ature of Hatred, and the Rules of Friendſhip. 
rery bad one in Morality. 


rho being better known, we may be glad to have 
In the number of our Friends. We ought to 
ake choice of Perſons of ſuch Honour for our 
riends, asif they ſhou'd ceaſe to be ſo, will not 
abuſe our Confidence, nor give us cauſe. to fear 
em as Enemies. 


Friends from a Principle of Inclination and E- 


ea: teem, but painful and troubleſom to cultivate 

ur riendſhip out of Intereſt. Tis ſolliciting. 

of WY © Tis more allowable to uſe Artifice to gain the 
or Favour of thoſe we wiſh well to, than of thoſe 

ree e hope well from. 


* We do not purſue our Preferment with the 
ame eagerneſs as we do the frivolous things 
e fancy. Our Imagination ſuggeſts to us a kind 
Wof Liberty in following our Whimſies; and on 
the contrary, a kind of Slavery in labouring how 
to make our Fortune. Tis natural to deſire it 


think we deſerve it without ſeeking for It. 
* He who knows how to wait for the Good 


W ericv'd, if he chances to go without it. He, on 
the contrary, who deſires a thing too impatiently, 
beſtows ſo much of his own upon it, that the 
F Succeſs cannot ſufficiently recompenſe him. 

* There are certain People, who ſo ardently 
and paſſionately deſire a thing, that out of fear 
of loſing it, they leave nothing undone to make 
'em loſe it. 


\ther become our Enemies, is at once apainſt the 
t may be a good Maxim in Politicks, but is a 


* We ought not to make thoſe our Enemies, 


* 'Tis extremely agreeable to frequent our 


much, but to take little pains to procure it: To- 


Ine deſires, takes the courſe not to be exceſſively 
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* Things which are moſt. defir'd, either never 
are attain'd, or attain'd ſo much difficulty, { 
many delays, and ſuch Circumſtances as quite 

ſpoil the Enjoyment of em. 
* We muſt laugh before we are happy, for fea 
we die before we laugh at all. 3 
e If we cannot be accounted to live, but Mil 
ſuch times as we enjoy our ſelves, Life will lf 
found to be very ſhort; ſince were we only t 


reckon the Hours we paſs agreeably, a greu it. 
number of Years wou'd not make up a Life of iv! 
few Months. 5 5 | ir! 
*How difficult is it to be perfectly ſatisfy": 
with any one! „ : Dr 

* It wou'd be impoſſible to help feeling ſom t 
fort of Joy, to ſee the Fall of a Wicked Mani. 
We ſhou'd then laugh at the Fruit of his Ha! 
tred, and enjoy all we were to hope from him 
the Pleaſure of his Ruin, His Death at lengti|M*'! 
happens, but in ſuch a conjuncture, that ou et 
Intereſt will not permit us to rejoice; he die da 


either too ſoon or too late. 
* Tis hard for a haughty Man ever to forgive}! 
one who has caught bim in a Fault, and has rea" 
+ ſon to complain of him. His Reſentment is ee 
ver mitigated till he has regain'd the Advantage" 
he loſt, and put the other upon an equal foot d ſo 
Wrong. 7 ar 

* As we endear our ſelves to the Perſons ve 

oblige, ſo we violently hate thoſe whom we haue te 
much offended, th 
* *Tis equally difficult to ſtifle the firſt Reſent .* 

ment of an Injury, and to preſerve it for a great. 
many Years. ir 
* Tis weakneſs which makes us hate an Ele- R 
my and ſeek Revenge; and 'tis Lazineſs which“ 
pacifies us, and makes us not to ꝓroſecute Ir. 1 
. | | 
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* *Tis as much from Lazineſs, as Weakneſs, 
hat we ſuffer our ſelves to be govern'd. 

There's no thinking of governing a Man all at 


pnce, and without ſome preparation, in an Af- 


o him or his; he preſeatly wou'd feel the Power 
ind Aſcendency you fAeſign'd to gain over his 


Mind, and wou'd, throw off the Yoke out of 
Whame or Frolick. He is firſt to be drawn to 


ittle things, and then you are certain not to fail 
hen you attempt him in greater. Some, who at 
rſt have had no greater influence over a Man, 


han that perbaps of making him leave the Town 


pr Country a day or two before his time, have 


It length arriv'd to that power, as to preſcribe 


im what he ſhou'd do in his Will, and made him 
diſinherit his only Son. 5 1 

To govern any one abſolutely, and for a long 
ime, tis neceſſary to carry a light hand, and to 
let him perceive, as little as poſſible, his Depen- 


dance. 


Some People ſuffer themſelves to be govern'd 
juſt ſo far, and no farther ; beyond that they ars 
intractable; 'tis impoſlible to move their Hearts 
or Minds; neither rough nor gentle means, Force 
nor Induſtry can reduce em: with this difference, 
ſome are made thus by Reaſon and Judgment, 
and others by Diſpoſition and Humour, 

There are ſome Men who will not hearken 
to Reaſon and good Counſel, but deviate of 
„ Heads, purely for fear of being go- 
vern'd. : 2 

Others yield to be govern'd by their Friends in 
indifferent things, and from thence preſume a 
Right to govern them again in things of Moment 
and Conſequence. 


| Drances 
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air, which perhaps maybe of the laſt importance 
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+ 'Drances wou'd fain paſs for one who rule for 
his Maſter, tho his Maſter believes no more of ino 


than the World. For a Servant to talk to io 
great Man inceſſantly, at ſuch times and places a HAm! 


chamber to are leaſt convenient, to be always ien or None 
the Duke of ſpeaking to him in myſterious Terms, to augh * 


Orleans. 


loud in his Preſence, to interrupt bim, to inter. wn 


fere in his Diſcourſe with others, to treat wither 
Contempt thoſe who make their Court to his oy? 


vantage of it. 


familiar, and to take theſe ſorts of Liberties with 


vern'd, nor attempts to govern others. He 


conſtantly : I ſhou'd then be ſure to do well, with- 


Maſter, to expreſs an impatience till they are * 
gone, to ſeat himſelf next him, and in a poſture na 
of too great freedom; to pluck him. by the har 
Sleeve, to tread upon his Heels, to affect to be * 


him, are ſigns of a Coxcomb, rather than a Pa. 


vourite. : Wa 
A Wiſe Man neither ſuffers himſelf to be go- 


wou'd have Reaſon alone always to govern him. 
I ſhou'd not be againſt delivering up my ſelf, in 

confidence, to a Man of Reaſon, and being go- 

vern'd by him in all things, both abſolutely and 


out the trouble of deliberating ; and ſhou'd en- 
joy all the tranquillity of a Perſon who is govern'd 
by Reaſon. : | 

- * All our Paſſions are deceitful; and as much 
diſguis'd as poſſible, We not only conceal 'em 
from other People's Eyes, but our own. There 
is no Vice which has not the falſe reſemblance of 
ſome Virtue, and which does not make its ad- 


* We open a Book of Devotion, and it touches 
ns; weopen a Book of Gallantry, and that too 
makes its impreſſion. Shall I ſay it? The Heart 
alone reconciles Contrarieties, and admits things 
incompatible. | 

e |. * Men 
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* Men bluſh not ſo much for their Crimes, as 
for their Weakneſſes and Vanity, Some make 


o ſcruple openly, to be unjuſt, cruel, perfi- 


dious, ſlanderers z yet conceal their Love or their 
ambition upon no other account, than purely to 


onceal it. | f | | 
* It rarely happens, that we are brought to 


wn we have been Ambitious, or continue ſoz - 
yet the time comes when we confeſs we have 


ov'd. | 


han the inſtant we die | 
* *Tis nothing for Paſſion to get the better of 


Reaſon; its greateſt Triumph is, to make In» 


creſt to ſubmit. | 
*The beſt Society and Converſation is that, 
n which the Heart has a greater ſhare than the 
ead. 8 8 
* There are certain ſublime Sentiments, cer- 
ain noble and elevated Actions, which we owe 
ore to the goodneſs of our Nature, than to 
he force ofgour Mind. ES 

* There's no exceſs in the World ſo commen- 
lable, as an exceſs of Gratitude.  ' 

* He muſt be a dull Fellow indeed, whom nei- 
her Love, Malice, nor Neceſlity, can inſpire 
ith Wit. 

* There are ſome places which we admire ; 
Others which we love. 

cannot but fancy our Wit, Humour, Paſſion, 
aſte and Sentiments, depend on the Places 
here we live. 

* The Good wou'd be the only Perſons to 
de envy'd, if there were not a better courſe to 


de taken, which is to excel em; that is an a- 
on 


greeable 


* Love begins, and Ambition ends with us; 
and we are ſeldom ever more free from Paſſion 
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greeable Revenge, and which our Jealouſy onght 
ta prompt us to purſue. _ malls” 

Some Peopl 


ſtand, upon their guard again 


Loving and Rhiming, as two Weakgeſſes, which | 


they dare not own; the one of the Heart, and 
the other of the Head. „ 

* There are ſome Pleaſures to be met with in 
the courſe of Life, which are ſo dear to us, and 
ſome Engagements ſo ſoft and tender, that tho 
they are forbidden, tis natural to deſire at leaſt 
they were allow'd. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing than they are, except the pleaſure of know- 
ing how to renounce em by Virtue, 


— „ 1 [1 
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Of SocittTy and Co x- 
VERSATION: | 


—— a very ſilly Character to have 
none at all. EE in Capi 
* = * ”Tis the part of a Fool to be 
l troubleſom: A Man of Senſe per- 
TI ceives when he is agreeable or 
tireſom: He knows how to dif- 
appear the very Minute before he ſhot'd have 
tarry'd too long. * i 
* Buffoons areè a ſort of Inſects which breed in 
all Countries; we can ſcarce ſtep without tread- 
ing on em. A pleaſant Man is 4 Rarity 5 and 
tho born ſo, muſt have a great deal of Delicacy 
to maintain the Character a long time. Tis not 
commonly ſeen, that he Who makes us laugh 
makes himſelf eſteem'd. 


Ti 


* There are abundance of obſcene, a great 
many more abuſive and ſatyrical Wits, but very 
few delicate. A Man muſt have Mantiers and 
Politeneſs to trifle with a good Grace, and a co- 
pious Fancy to play handſomiy on little things 5 
Rallying in that manner, is creating and making 
ſomething out of nothing. ha; ©: 
* If we were to give a ſerious attention to 
every trifling, vain, and ene thing _ 
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in common Converſation, we ſhou'd be aſham'd to 
ſpeak, or hear; we ſhou'd perhaps condemn our 
ſelves to a perpetual ſilence, more injurious to 
Converſe than unprofitable Diſcourſe ; We muſt 
therefore accommodate our ſelves to all Under- 


ſtandings, bear with, as neceſſary Evils, falſe News, 
rambling Reflections on the preſent Government, 


or Intereſts of Princes; hear with patience the 
fine Notions of ſome People repeated over and 
over; permit Aronces to ſpeak Proverbs, and Me- 
linda to talk of her ſelf, her Vapours, Megrims, 
and want of Reſt. s 1 

* In the Company we keep, we ſhall often 
meet with Perſons who diſguſt us with their r1- 
diculous Expreſſions, with the Novelty and Im- 
propriety of the Terms they uſe, which come 


from no body's Mouths hut their own, and were 


not deſign'd by the firſt Inventers, to ſignify what 
they intend *em for. They obſerve neither Rea- 
{on nor Cuſtom, bur ſpeak according to their foo- 
liſh Whimſies: fond of being pleaſant and ſhi- 
ning 1a Converſation, they run inſenſibly into a 
peculiar Jargon, which becomes at length their 
natural Dialect. They accompany this extrava- 
gant Language with a counterfeit Tone and af- 
fected Geſtures, mighty well conteated with them- 
ſelves, and the Entertainment of their Wit, which 
indeed we can't ſay they are entirely deſtitute of; 
but of that little Wit they have we complain, 
and what is worſe, we ſuffer by it. 1 
What ſay you? How! I don't comprehend 
you ; once more, if you pleaſe; ſtill leſs and leſs: 
Oh! I gueſs your meaning at laſt ; you wou'd tell 


me, Aci, tis Cold; Why won't you ſay ſo? 


You wou'd give me to underſtand it Rains, or 
it Snows; ſay then, it Rains or Snows : You 
wou'd congratulate me on looking well ; tell me 
you think I look well. Oh! but, ſay you, that 

| 15 
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is ſo Pan and ſo conſpicuous, any one might 
have {aid as much. No matter: What harm is 
there, Acis, in being intelligible, or. ſpeaking like 
your Neighbours? There's one thing, Acis, which 
you and ſome Gentlemen of your Complexion 
want very much; I know I ſhall ſurprize you, 
but there's certainly one thing wanting in you, 


which is Wit; tho this is not all, there is ſome- 


thing redundant in you, which is, The Opinion 
that you bave more than other Men. This is 
the Source of all your pompous Fuſtian, your 
hard Words and perplex'd Phraſes. The next 
time I find you accoſting any Perſon, I ſhall pluck 
you by the Sleeve, and tell you in your Ear, Don't 


affect Wit; let it be your concern to have none; 


but if you can, uſe ſuch plain unaffected Language, 
as thoſe ſpeak, who you fancy have no Wit: 


ſelf. 


* Who can promiſe himſelf in keeping much 


Company, to avoid Ferns, with certain vain, 
light, familiar and poſitive People, who are the 
ſpeaking Men in Converſation, and compel every 
one elſe to hear em? They are heard from the 
Anti-Chamber, and one may boldly enter with- 
out fearing to interrupt*em : They continue their 
Story without any conſideration for ſuch as come 
in, or go out, or for the Rank and Quality of the 
Perſons who make up the Circle; they ſilence 
the Man who dares begin a piece of News, that 
they may tell it after their own faſhion, which 
to be ſure is the beſt ; they had it from ZAM RET, 
RucctLar or ConCHinN1), without giving em 
ſo much as the Title of Mons iE UR, tho they 
never knew. 'em, or ſpoke to em in their Lives, 
and whom were they ſpoke to, they wou'd treat 
with Moxs ION EUR. make up ſometimes 
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ta the beſt Man in the Aſſembly, and to gratify 
him, whiſper in his Ear ſome Circumſtance which 
no body elſe knows, and which for the World 
they wou'd not have others acquainted with : 
They canceal Names to diſguiſe the Story, and 
prevent application: You beg, you preſs em in 
vain : There are ſome things they muſt not tell, 
and ſome Perſons whom they cannot name; 


their Words are engag'd to the contrary, tis a 


ſides, you ask an impoſſibility ; for concerning the 


Myſtery, a Secret. of the laſt vr concerning th 
of 


thing you wou'd know, they are ignora 
both Facts and Perſons. 3 
* Arria has ſeen and read every thing, at 
leaſt he wou'd have it thought ſo; a Man of uni- 
yerſal Knowledg; one who had rather tell Lyes 
than be ſilent, or appear ignorant of any thing. 
A Perſon is talking at a certain great Man's Table 
of a Northern Court, he breaks in upon him, and 
reyents him telling what he knows; deſcribes 
hat diſtant Country as if he had been born there, 
diſcourſes of the Manners of the Court, their 
Women, their Laws and Cuſtoms; tells a hun- 
dred little Stories and Occurrences which hap- 
pen'd there; fancies em extreme pleaſant, and 
is the firſt who laughs at 'em, and that very hear- 
ily. Some body preſumes to contradict him, 
and demonſtrates plainly that. the things he talks 
of are not true: Arrias is unconcern'd at that; 
en the contrary, grows warm and angry at the 
Interruption; I aver nothing, ſays he, but what 
ad from the Original, from Sethon the French 
Amballador at that Court, who return'd to Paris 
ſome days fince, and is my particular Acquain- 
tance: he cantinues his Story with greater Con- 
fidence than he began it, till one of the Com- 
pany ſays to him, The Perſon you ſpeak al 
2 9 8 . 9 Set hon 
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gehen himſelf, and juſt arriy'd from his Ems, 
ch WY There is a Medium to be, obſerv' in con- 
1d erſing, between à certain backwardneſs in Speak- 
hn: ng, or a Temper of Mind ſo abſtracted from 
nd hne Subject of the Diſcourſe we. are upon, as to 
in Nccaſion us to ask a great many improper Queſ- 
ll, ions, and return as Impertinent Anſwers, and 
e; WY Gollicitous attention to the leaſt Word ſaid in 
2 ompany, in order to improve, refine u on; and 
de. icover in it ſome Myſtery which the reſt cou'd 
he Not perceive; to find ſomething ſubtle and poli- 
of ick in it, only to have an opportunity to ſhew 
our own Policy and Subtilt 9 | F 
at The Man who is infatuated with hiqſelf, 
m. nd fond of his own Wit, eres he has indeed 
75 cry little, or none at all; Wo be: to him wha 
15- L oblig'd to be much in his Company! What a 
ble Parcel of whimſical Phraſes muſt he endure 2 
od Wow many of thoſe bold words, which appear 
bes WT a baden, Hive a moment, then die, and, are 
©; forgotten? Tf he tells a piece of News, tis 
el merely for the Merit of telling it, and telling it 
an- ndfomty ; it grows a Romance under his hands; 
b. ne makss Men think after his gn manner, puts 
od is own rfiviat Expreſſions in their * and 
ar- makes em like himſelf, very talkatiye; he falls 
iw, fat laſt into Parentheſes which may paſs for Epi- 
Iks codes, and by which Speaker and Hearer forget 
at; what they were about. What wou'd become of 
the boch, mond not ſome body elſe came in luckily 
hat to break up the Converſation, and put an'end 
nch to the Story? 5 8. 2 : 
arts *I hear | ,Theodeus from the Ante-Cham- + Mr. D 
Un- ber; the nearer he approaches the more he raiſes — 4 
on- his Voice; he enters, be laughs, bawls, ſtretches lam 
n. bis Mouth up to bis Ears, G a Noiſe; is a De Main- 
) 


4 mere tenon. 
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ta the beſt Man in the Aſſembly, and to gratify 
him, whiſper in his Ear ſome Circumſtance which 
no body elſe knows, and which for the World 
they wou'd not have others acquainted with: 
They conceal Names to diſguiſe the Story, and 
prevent application: You beg, you preſs *em in 
vain: There are ſome things they muſt not tell, 
and ſome Perſons whom they cannot name; 
their Words are engag'd to the contrary, tis a 
Myſtery, a Secret. of the laſt Importahce: be- 
ſides, you ask an impoſſibility ; for concerning th 
d know, they are ignora 


of 

both Facts and Perſons. | 
* Arria4 has ſeen and read every thing, at 
leaſt he wou'd have it thought ſo; a Man of uni- 
yerſal Knowledg; one who had rather tell Lyes 
than be ſilent, or appear ignorant of any thing, 
A Perſon is talking at a certain great Man's Table 
of a Northern Court, he breaks in upon him, and 
reyents bim telling what he knows; deſcribes 
Hor diſtant Country as if he had been born there; 
diſcourſes of the Manners of the Court, their 
Women, their Laws and Cuſtoms; tells a hun- 
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thing you wou'd 
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tho: 


Wally. | 


Ferſing, bet 


Parcel of whimſical Phraſes muſt he endure? 
Wof a ſudden 
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himſelf, and juſt artiyd from his Em-, 


* There is a Medium to be obſerv'd in con- 
between a certain backwardneſs in Speak- 
ng, or a"Temper of Mind ſo abſtracted from 


Wccaſion us to ask a great many improper Queſ- 


jons, and return as impertinent Anſwers, and 


W ſollicirous attention to the leaſt Word ſaid in 


ompany, in order to improve, refine upon, and 


Wiſcover in it ſome Myſtery which the reſt cou'd 


ot perceive; to find ſomething ſubtle and poli- 


. 


* 


Wick in it, ly to have an opportunity to ſhew 
or own Policy and Subtilty. 5 5 


* The Man who is infatuated with himſelf, 


= : ' 


d fond of his own Wit, theyys he has indeed 


\ 


ery little, or none at all. Wo be to him wh 

is oblig'd to he much in bis Company! What 2 
How many of thoſe bold words, which appear 
en, live a. moment, they de, and. are 


forgatten?' If he tells a piece of News, tis 


Wwerely for the Merit of reſligg it, and telling, js 


handſomly; it grows a Romance under his hands; 


He makes Men think after his own. manner, puts 


— 
* 


his own triviat Expreſſions in their Mouths, and 
makes em like himſelf, very talkative ; he falls 


W it laſt into Parentheſes which may paſs for Epi- 


ſodes, and by which Speaker and 'Hearer forget 
what they were about. What wou'd become of 
both, ſhou'd not ſome body elſe came in luckily 


to break up the Converſation, and put an end 


to the Story? ag rs of 
* I hear | ,TheodeFus from the Ante-Cham- + Mr. D* 
ber; the nearer he approaches the more he raiſes Aubigny, 


: RD 01 Brother to 
his Voice; he enters, he laughs, bawls, ſtretches Madam 


bis Mouth up to bis Ears, * a Noiſe; is a De Main- 
; a 


mere tenon. 
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mere Thunderer, and no leſs formidable for what he 
he ſays, than for the Tone he ſpeaks in; is ne- 
ver out of an extreme hurry, but to ſtutter out 
ſome of bis own Follies and Vanities; bas ſo 
little conſideration for the Time, Perſons or De- 
cency, that he tells every one their Own, with. 
out intending it; no ſooner ſets himſelf down 
but he diſobliges the whole Company, and doe 
not perceive it. The Table ſpread, be is firſt in 
his place, and always at the upper end; the La. 
dies are on his right and left; he Eats, Drinks, 
Talks, Jokes, and Interrupts all at the ſame time; 
has no reſpe& for the Maſter or his Gueſts, 
but abuſes the Indulgence they · allow him. Who- 
ever makes the Feaſt, he aſlumes all the Autho- 
rity of the Table, and ?tis leſs inconvenient to 
ive him way, than to diſpute with him: Eat- 
Poo and Drinking add nothing to his Charader. 
At play he wins, and raillies the loſer ſo long that 
he's offended. ' The Laughers are continually on 
his ſide; there is no ſort of Folly which they do 
not paſs by in him. In ſhort, I give ground and 
diſappear, unable to ſuffer Theodectus any longer, i 
or thoſe who ſuffer him. | 
* Fyoilus is very uſeful to ſuch. as have too 
much Wealth; he eaſes them of the trouble of 
their ſuperfluity ; ſaves ?em the labour of hoard- 
ing up Mony, making Bargains, locking Coffers, 
carrying the Keys about with 'em, or en a 
Domeſtick Thief; aſſiſts them in their Pleaſures, 
and in time becomes. ſerviceable to 'em in their 
Paſſions, then regulates their Conduct; is the 
Oracle of the Houſe, triumphs in Management; 
ſets every one his Task, bears and decides ; ſays 
of this Slave he ſhall, be puniſh'd, and he is 
whipt; of another he ſhall be freed, and he is ſet 
at liverty if a Paraſite does not make him laugh 
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ence, and it goes well with the Maſter of the 


ne- 

— WHouſe, if he leaves him his Wife and Children. 
is ſo f he is at Table, and ſays ſuch a Piſh is excellent, 

« De. the Maſter and his Gueſts govern themſelves by 
vith. bis Palate, are of his Opinion, and fall to hearti- 
lown y.; if he ſays on the contrary, of ſome other 


Meat, that tis inſipid, whoever were eating of 
Wit, ſpit it out, and dare not ſwallow it without 
roiluss Approbation; every Eye is upon him, 
obſerving his Looks and Carriage, before he pro- 
nounces Sentence on the Wine or Victuals before 


ime 

zelt bim; ſeldom ſtirs out of the Family where he is 
Vho-Governour; there he eats, drinks, ſleeps, and di- 
itho-geſts, quarrels with his Servants, receives his 
nt to Workmen, and diſmiſſes his Creditors; reigns 
Eat. and domineers in the great Hall, receives there 


the Homages of thoſe Servants, who, more ſub- 
tle than their Fellows, by Troilus's Mediation 
alone come at their Maſter. If a Perſon eaters, 
ey do whoſe misfortune 'tis to have a Complexion diſ- 
| and WM agreeable to his Humour, he frowns, and turns a. 
nger, way his Head; if he comes up to him, he ſits ſtill; 

if he fits down, he removes himſelf farther off; 
> too if he talks, he is mute; if he continues to talk, 
le of Troilus gets into another Chamber; if he follows, 
dard · he makes to the Stair-Caſe, and wou'd rather leap 


flers, down Stairs, or get out at a Window, than be ac- 


ing 2 coſted by a Man whoſe Face or Voice he diſlikes. 
ſures, He is himſelf happy in both, and they ſerve to in- 
their ſinuate, and win upon ſuch as he has occaſion for; 
s the every thing at laſt is below him, and he ſcorns to 
ent; ¶ preſerve his Favour by the little ways he acquir'd 

ſays it. 'Tis a favour if ſometimes he ſallies out of his 
ge is WM Mediation and Silence to contradict, and to ſhew 
is ſet bis Wit, condeſcends to find fault; inſtead of ex- 
zugh, bpecting he ſhou'd hearken to you in his turn, ” 


3 
he muſt be diſmiſs'd leſt he ſhou'd give him Of- 
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be complaiſant, or commend your judgment, von 
are not always ſure he will permit your approba- 
tion, or ſuffer your complacency. 
* Don't int bebe the ſtrange Gentleman whom 
you meet with by chance in Stage- Coach, at an 
| A Fear Wha, or publick Stew Lou need not. 
Have any impatience to know Who, at. he 
is; for before he has done, he will inform you | 
himſelf of his Name, Habitation, Country, E. 
Borde ; his e l and 151155 ae 8 2 5 Fax 


S444 4 


A ſort of * Some Men ſpeak before they think, others 
People who tedjouſly ſtudy for every thing they ſay; we muſt 
3 ſtay for theſe till they are deliver'd of their No- 
nice in their tions, and aſſiſt at the Trayail of their Minds; 
5 Language: they are made up of Phraſes and little turns of 
Expreſſion, conformable to their Geſture and 
Carriage; they call themſelyes Puriſts, and will 
not venture the leaſt word, when it wou 'd have 
all the fine effect imaginable; nothing comes, from 
them eaſy or happy; they ſpeak Properly, | but 
very tireſomly. 
The Wit of Converſation conſi ſts more in 
Fading it in others, than in ſhewing a great deal 
your ſelf; he who goes from your Converſation 
pleas'd with himſelf and his own Wit, is per- 
fectiy well pleas d with you. Moſt Men had ra- 
ther pleaſe than admire you, and ſeek leſs to be 
inſtructed, nay, diverted, than approv'd and ap- 
plauded; and the moſt delicate 0 Pleaſures 1 is to 
pleaſe another. 

* Too much Fancy is not neceſſary in our 
Converſation or Writings; it begets vain and 
puerile Ideas, which tend neither to make 11 

wiſer 


* 
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yiſer nor better. Our Thoughts ſhou'd be pro- 
luc'd by good Senſe and right Reaſon, and 
dught always to be the effect of our Judg- 
ment. / | 

* 'Tis a fad thing when Men have neither Wit 
enough to ſpeak well, nor Judgment enough to 


old their Tongues; this is the foundation of all 
 Wpertinence. _ 

o ſpeak modeſtly of a thing, to ſay tis 
is ood or bad, and to give the true reaſon why 
3 t is ſo, requires good Senſe, and a happy Ex- 


reſſion. The ſhorter way is to pronounce in the 
Wicciſive Tone, This thing is execrable, or that 

onderful. Ck | | 

* Nothing is more diſpleaſing to God or 
Man, than confirming the leaſt * ſaid in 
ommon Converſation with horrid Oaths and 
mprecations. An honeſt Man, who ſays Yes 
or No, deſerves to be believ'd; his Reputa- 
tion ſwears for him, gains Credit to his 
/ords, and procures him all manner of Con- 


ve adence. 

m * He who continually ſays he is a Man of 
ut ruth and Honour, that he wrongs no Man, 
11 but wiſhes the Ills he has done others may fall 


upon himſelf, and ſwears, that he may be be- 
liev'd, does not know even how to counterfeit 


on an honeſt Man. | | 
55 An honeſt Man, with all his Modeſty, cannot 
a Help People's ſaying of him, what a diſhoneſt 
be lan ſays of himſelf. ET: 1 

5 * Cleon talks uncivilly or unjuſtly, one or the 


ſo, and ſpeaks as he thinks. 

* There is ſpeaking well, ſpeaking eaſily, 

ſpeaking juſtly, and ſpeaking ſeaſonably : Tis 

tranſgreſſing the laſt Rule, to ſpeak of the 
—_— | ſumptuous 


other ; (bur he ſays he can't help it, he was born 


* 


F; 


$4 
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hac 

EE we 8 | or. 

ſumptuous Entertainments you have made, be. 40 

fore ſuch as are reduc'd to want of Bread; of 2 = 

healthy Conſtitution of Body, before the In. Matt 

firm; of Demeſnes, Revenues and Furniture, Sh 

before a Man who has neither Dwelling, Rents, WW. 

nor Movables; in a word, to ſpeak of your = 

Proſperity before the Miſerable: this Converſa. Ra 

tion is too ſtrong for them, and the Compariſon i the 

they make between their Condition and yours is by 

odious. | | 5 a 

* As for you, ſays Eutiphron, you are rich cee 

or ought to be ſo; ten thouſand Livres a Year mi 

good Land. Fine, charming, you are certain. 3 

ly happy; while the Perſon who talks at this ra 

rate has fifty thouſand Livres a year, and thinks nu 

he has not half what he deſerves : he reckons tis 

up your Taxes, what you are worth, and what gal 

your Expences come to; and if he ſhould think , 

you worthy of a better Fortune, and even of rel, 

what he himſelf aſpires to, he would wiſh it tis 

you. He is not the only Man who makes ſuch mal 

wretched Eſtimations and odious Compariſons; ligi 

the World is full of Eutiphrons. met 

* A Perſon habituated to Flattery, and fond An 

of the Cuſtom of praiſing every body, congra- WiW{h1, 

+ The tulates Theodemus on a Sermon he had not co; 

Abbot heard, and which no body could then give him Win 

de Robbe. an account of. He extols his Genius, his Man- + 

ner, and above all, the Fidelity of his Memory ; ute 

when, in truth, Theodemus had been out in the inh. 

middle of his Diſcourſe, and forgot what he de- has 

| ſign'd to ſay. Cw 

t Abbe * To A ſpeak and to offend, with ſome Peo- ag 
Rubec. ple, are one and the ſame thing; their Diſpoſi- iſ 


tion is ſharp and bitter, their Language mingled 
with Gall and Wormwood ; Railing, Injury and 
Inſolence run from their Lips like Spittle 5 7 

| a 
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nad been well for them had they been born ſtupid 
or. mute; the little Vivacity and Wit they have 
do more hurt than other Mens Dulneſs: not al- 
ways ſatisfy'd with giving ſharp Anſwers, they 
attack frequently with Arrogance ; they ſtrike 


and abſent, at leaſt in their Reputations; they 
run at all, and butt with their Foreheads like 
Rams: and fince Impudence is as natural to 
them as Horns to a Ram, why ſhould we hope 
vy this Picture to reform Animals ſo rough, wild 

and untractable? we had better, as ſoon as we 
ſee them afar off, run from them with all our 
might, without ever looking behind us. 


Wracter, as we ought never to diſpute with: We 
W muſt complain of them as little as poſſible, and 
tis not permitted us even to hope for Juſtice a- 
gainſt them. | 

* When two Perſons have had a violent Quar- 
rel, one with Reaſon, and the other with none; 
tis the Cuſtom of the Arbitrators, who are to 
make up the Difference, either for fear of difob- 
liging ane fide, or out of a Temperament which 
methinks is very ill plac'd, te condema both. 
An important Leſſon, a weighty and indiſpen- 
ſible Motive for one to fly to the Eaſt, when a 


him the ſame Diſgrace. 


ry 1 laute, before he ſalutes me, without growing vile imitation 
oy in his Eyes, or diſturbing the good Opinion he F. Mon- 
Je- 


* will have Elbow- room, I will be courteous and 


Pc0- WF affable, according to my Fancy, without fear 
poli- WF or remorſe. I can't ſtrive againſt my Inclina- 
gle * tions, nor go contrary to my Humour, which 


© leads 


whenever they ſpeak, and wound the preſent 


* There are Perſons of ſuch a Make and Cha- 


Coxcomb is in the Weſt, to avoid ſharing with 


93 


* I hate a Man whom I cannot accoſt or ſa- written in 


has of himſelf. MonTaicns would ſay, * 1 *89%0- 


94 
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< jeads me to addreſs every one who makes up 


towards me. If he is my Equal, and not my 
Enemy, 1 anticipate his Reception, I ask him 
© about his Health and Diſpoſition, I offer him 
my Services without any more ado, or trading 


and haggling for them, like ſome People who. 


< ſet a Pricè on their Favours. He diſpleaſes 
c me, who by his Cuſtom or Whimſies would 
© rob me of this Freedom or Liberty. How 
c ſhould I remember as ſoon as I ſee him afar off, 
< to put ona grave and important Countenance, 
< and to let him know that I think I am as good 
as he; and better? To effect this, I muſt call 
to mind all my good Qualities, and his bad 
© ones, and compare them together ; but this is 
too much trouble for me, I am not fit for ſuck 


a a ſtiff and unexpected Reception: and ſuppo- 


© ſing 1 were capable to ſucceed therein once, 
am ſurel ſhould miſcarry the ſecond time; | 
© cannot put a force on my ſelf, nor be con- 
© ſtrain'd to be proud for any Man.” | 

* A Man may have Virtue, Capacity and good 
Conduct, and yet be inſupportable ; the Air and 
Manner, which we negle& as little things, ate 
frequently what the World judg us by, and 
make them decide for or againſt us. A littlecare 
to appear obliging and polite before Men, wil 
prevent their making a bad Judgment of us: 
The leaſt thing in the World is enough to make 


+. People believe we are proud, uncivil, diſdainfl 


and diſobliging ; on the other hand, as little 1s 
requir'd to be eſteem'd the contrary. 

“ Politeneſs does not always inſpire Gener0- 
ſity, Juſtice, Complaiſance and Gratitude ; it 
gives a Man the Appearances of thoſe Virtues, 


and makes him ſeem that without, which hc 
ought to be within. | = 
Li We 
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p We may define Politeneſs, tho we can't tell 
sere to fix it in Practice. It obſerves receiv'd 
N Uſes and Cuſtoms, is bound to Times and Places, 
11 and is not the ſame thing in the two Sexes, or 


Wn different Conditions; Wit alone cannot at- 


| 5 : 
es by imitation : ſome Diſpoſitions alone are fuſ-- 
d Neeptive of Politenefs, as others are only capable 


of great Talents or ſolid Virtue. Tis true, Po- 
liteneſs puts Merit forward, and renders it 


fications to ſuppbrt himſelf without it. 110 
Politeneſs ſeems to be a certain Care, by the 
manner of our Words and Actions, to make o- 

thers pleas'd with us and themſelves. 


ich * ?Tis offending againſt Politeneſs, to praiſe 
10: Wimmoderately another's ſinging or touching an 
- Inſtrument, before ſuch as you have oblig'd to 
ins or play; as it is to commend another Poet, 
Jn to one who reads you his Verſes. 


* In all the'Feaſts and Entertainments we 
give, in all the Preſents we make, in all the 


ate of doing it well, and of doing it according to 
ind their Inclinations; the laſt is the beſt. 

are * Tis rude to refuſe indifferently all ſorts of 
«ill Praiſe; we ouglit to be ſenſible of that which 
us; comes from good Men, who praiſe ſincerely thoſe 
ake things in us which are really commendable. 

nful * A Man of Wit, who is naturally proud, lo- 


ſes nothing of his Pride or Stiffueſs for being 
poor; on the contrary, if any thing will ſoften 
and render him more pliant and ſociable, 'tis a 


little Proſperity. 


Pleaſures we procure for others, there is a way 


* . $ 


Iagreeable; and a Man muſt have eminent Quali- 


Not to be able to bear with all the bad 
naracters the World is full of, is no good Cha- 
2 | | ractcr; 


— —— _ 8 
9 6 \ 
— ä —— — 
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extol his good Humour, and ſeem to thank him 
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racter: Copper Mony, for the ſake of Com- 
merce, is neceſſary as well as Gold and Silver. 

* To live with thoſe Men, who are continual- 
ly embroil'd, and make you hear reciprocally the 
Complaints of each ſide, is like living in a Court 
of Juſtice, and being oblig'd from Morning to 
Night to hear Bills and Anſwers. 

* Two Perſons paſt their days in a ſtrict 
Union ; their Goods were in common, they 
had but one Dwelling, and were never out of 
one another's Sight. After fourſcore Years they 
perceiv*d *twas time to part, and put an end to 
their Intimacy; they had then but one day to 
live, and durſt not attempt paſſing it together: 
they were in haſte to break before Death, and 
had not complaiſance enough to ſtay till that 
hour ; they liv'd too long for a good Example, 
a moment ſooner they had dy'd good Friends, 
and left behind them a rare Model of Perſeve- 
rance in Friendſhip. 

* Families are often diſturb'd by Miſtruſts, 
Jealouſies and Antipathy within, while they 
ſeem content, peaceable and pleaſant without, 
and we ſuppoſe they enjoy a quiet, which they 
ſeldom poſſeſs; there are very few who can 
bear an Examination. The Viſit you make ſuſ- 
pends a domeſtick Quarrel, which waits but for 
your withdrawing to be reaſſum'd. 

* In all Societies Reaſon yields firſt ; the wi- 
ſeſt Men are often led by one who is the moſt 
fooliſh and capricious ; they ſtudy his Temper 
and Weakneſs, accommodate themſelves to his 
Whimſies, avoid choking him, every body gives 
him way: when he appears the lęaſt chearful, they 


for not being always inſupportable; he is fear'd, 
foudled, obey'd, and ſometimes beloved. 


* None 


\ 
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* None but ſuch as have had old Relations, 
or ſuch as have them, and expect to inherit their 
Eſtates, can tell what they en dure. wt 
* Cleantes is a very worthy Perſon, his Wife 
the beſt and moſt reaſonable Woman in the 
World; both in their ſeveral ways make all the 
Pleaſure and Agreeableneſs in the Company they 
keep, one can ſeldom meet with more Polite- 
W neſs or greater Probity. They are to part to 
morrow, and the Deed of their Separation is 
already drawn up at the Notary's. Without | 
diſpute there are ſome Merits which are not 
made to agree together, and certain Virtues which : \ | 
are incompatible: %. ar ee e | 
A Man may be ſure in his Account of Por- / 
tion, Jointure and Settlement, but very uncer- 
tain as to the Peace of his Family; that de- 
pends on the frail Agreement between the Mo- 
ther- in-Law and the Daughter-in-Law, Which 
often expires before the firſt year of the Mar- 
riage : ts” 3 0 5 85 * 
* A Father-in-Law loves his Daughter-in-Law, 


l 

- a Mother-in-Law her Son-in-Law; all fair and 
af- * The thing in the World which a Step- Mo- 
for ther loves the-leaſt, is her Husband's Children; 


the fonder ſhe is of her Husband, the more ſhe's 


wi- a Step- Mother. F 
oft Step-Mothers make whole Towns and Villa- 
per es deſert, and people the Earth with more 


Beggars, Vagabonds, Servants and Slaves, than 
Poverty it ſelf. - | 


ves | ety 
hey * G. and #. are Neighbours, their Lands are oh 
nim oontiguous; they inhabit a deſert and ſolitary and Ve- 


Country; diſtanc'd as they are from Towus or deau, 
Commerce, methinks Solitude and natural love gy 
one et Society ſhould force them to a mutual Cor - 7 on ©.995 


llament 
reſpondence : Paris. 7 


"I 
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reſpondence : they are. perpetually at variance, 
and *tis hard to expreſs the Trifle which cauſes 
the Difference, renders them implacable, and 
continues their- Hatred in their Deſcendants, 
Relations or even Brothers never differ'd about a 
thing of leſs moment, RY 
_ Suppoſe there were only two Men on the 
whole Earth, who poſſeſs'd it entirely to them- 
ſelves, and parted it between them; I am per- 
ſuaded there would be quickly ſome Cauſe of 
Rupture created, tho it were only about their 


imits. 5 : 
5 Tis often eaſier, as well as more advanta- 
geous, to conform our ſelves to other Mens Opi- 
nion, than to bring them over to ours. 
* I am approaching a little Town, and am 
already on a Hill, from whence I diſcover it 
ſeated in a pleaſant, Valley; a River waſhes its 
Walls, and then flows thro the lovelieſt Mes- 
dows; *tis ſhaded by Woods and Hills, which 
cover it from cold Blaſts and Northern Winds. 
I ſee it in ſo fair a day, that I count its Towers, 
Steeples and Turrets; I am ſo pleas'd with 
this Proſpe&, that I cannot forbear exclaiming, 
how pleaſant it muſt be to live under ſo clear a 


Sky, in ſo delicious a Place! I deſcend into the - 
Town, and have not lain there above two or 
three Nights, but I am like the other Inhabi- 
tants; 1long to get out of it. 9 


* There is a certain thing which never wa 25 
ſeen under the Heavens, and in all likelihood ne- 15 
ver will be: Tis a little Town without Parties; 
where the Families are united, the Relations ſee py 
one another with Confidence; where a Marriage . 
does not raiſe a Civil War; where there are not 
every moment Diſputes and Quarrels about Pre. M 
cedency; where Lying, Scolding, Prating and 

Golliplng 
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Goſliping are baniſh'd ; where the Bailiff and the 
Preſident, © the Elects and the Aſſeſſors have a 
good Underſtanding ; where the Dean lives well 
with the Canons, the Canons with the Chaplains, - 
and the Chaplains with the Chanters, 

* Countrymen and Fools are apt to beangry, 
and fancy you deſpiſe or laugh at em. We ought 
never to venture on the moſt innocent and inof- 
fenſive Raillery or Pleaſantry, unleſs it be a- 
mongſt polite Men, or Men of Wit. 

Merit diſcerns and finds it ſelf out recipro- 
cally; he who would be eſteem'd, muſt con- 
yerſe with Perſons who deſerve to be eſteem'd. 

* The Man whoſe Rank above others ſecures 
him from Repartee, ought never to uſe offenſive 
Raillery. 5 | 

* Some little Faiftngs we voluntarily give up 
to Cenſure, and'are not angry at being railly'd 


for them; we ſhould make choice of the ſame 


kind of Failings when werailly others. 

* *Tis the Blockhead's Privilege to laugh at a 
Man of Wit; he is in the World what the Fool 
is at Court, of no conſequence. 

* Buffoonry is often ludigence of Wit. 

* You fancy a Man your Bubble ; if he only 
feigns himſelf to be ſo, who is the greateſt Bub- 
ble, he or you ? ; nach 

* Obſerve thoſe People who never commend 
any one, who are always finding fault, are con- 
tent with no body, and you will fiad them Per- 
ſons with whom no body is content. 

* The Proud and Diſdainful will find the 
quite contrary of what they expett i by their 
Carriage they look for Eſteem. . 
- * The Pleaſure of Society amongſt Friends, is 
cultivated by a likeneſs of Inclinations, as to 
Manners, and by ſome difference in Opinion, as 
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to Sciences: The one confirms us in our Senti- 
ments, the other exerciſes and inſtructs us by Diſ- 
putation. | | 

* Two Perſons will not be long Friends, if 
they can't forgive each other little Failings. 
* How many fine unprofitable Reaſons are 
laid before one in great Adverſity, to reduce him 
to a State of Tranquillity. The things with- 
out, which we call Events, are ſometimes too 
ſtrong for Reaſon and Nature. Eat, drink, 
ſleep, don't kill your ſelf with Melancholy; in- 
ſignificant Admonitions and impracticable! Are 
you a wiſe Man to diſquiet your ſelf ſo much? 
Is not this to ſay, are you not a Fool to be un- 
fortunate ? | 

* Counſel, which is neceſſary in all Affairs, in 
Society is ſometimes hurtful to thoſe who give 
it, and unprofitable to the Perſons 'tis given to. 
You obſerve perhaps Defeats in Manners, which 
are either not confeſs'd, or perhaps eſteem'd as 
Virtues. You blot out a Paſſage in an Author's 
Writings which pleaſes him moſt, where he 
thought he ſurpaſs'd himſelf, Thus you loſe 
the Confidence of your Friends, without making 
them better or wiſer. | 

* Not long ſince certain Perſons of both Sexes 
aſſociated themſelves together for Converſation 
and Entertainments of Wit, They left talking 
intelligibly to the Vulgar ; a thing ſaid amongſt 
them with a little Clearneſs, drew after it ano- 
ther more obſcure, which they ran up into an 
Enigma, and crown'd all with long Applauſes. 
What they call'd Delicacy, Thought, Turn and 
fine Expreſſion, was a Faculty they had got to 
be unintelligible to. others and themſelves. Good 
Senſe, Judgment, Memory, or the leaſt Capaci- 
ty, were not neceſſary to furniſh out their Con- 


verſation; 
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verſation; ſome Wit was needful, not the beſt, 
but that which is falſe, and where the Imagina- 
tion has tod great a ſhare. | 

* I know, Theobaldus, you are old, but would 
you have me think you decline? That you are no 


longer a Wit, a Poet ; that you are at preſent as 


bad a Critick in all kind of Writings, as you 
are an Author; that you have no longer any 


thing new, eaſy, natural and delicate in your 


Converſation ? Your free and arrogant Mien 
perſuades and aſſures me of the contrary : You 
| are the ſame to day as you were fifty years ago, 
and perhaps better; for if you are ſo brisk and 
lively at this Age, what name, Theobaldus, did 
you deſerve in your Youth, when the Ladies 
were ſo charm'd with you, that they ſwore only 
by you, and took every thing upon your word; 
when as often as you ſpoke, they preſently cry? 
out, That's fine, What did he ſay? 

We frequently talk with Impetuoſity in Com- 
pany thro Vanity or Humour, rarely with ne- 
ceſſary Caution; deſirous to reply, before we 
have heard out the Queſtion, we follow our own 
| Notions, and explain them, without the leaſt 
regard to other Mens Reaſons: We are far from 
finding the Truth, while we are not agreed upon 
what we ſeek after, Could a Man hear and 
write down theſe Converſations, he would ſee a 
great many good things ſpoken with little Conſi- 
deration, and no Coherence. | 
* There was a ſort of filly puerile Converſa- 
tion lately in faſhion, which turn'd all on trivial 
Queſtions, concerning Tenderneſs and Paſſion ; 
the reading ſome Romances firſt introduc'd it 
amongſt the well-bred People in Town and 
Court; they diſcarded it, and the Citizens enter- 
tain'd it together with Puns, Points and Quib- 
M.. . * Somg 
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* Some City-Ladies are ſo nice, that they will 


not be thought to know, or ſpeak the Names of 


certain Streets, Lanes or publick Places, which 
they fancy not noble enough to be known : They 
ſay the Louvre, the Place-Royale, but uſe Phraſes 
and Circumlocutions for the Names of ſome 0- 


ther Places; and if by chance ſuch a Name eſcapes 


them, 'tis not without ſome Alteration in the 


word, and excuſing it as criminal; in this much 
more unnatural than tbe Court-Ladies, who 
having occaſion to ſpeak of the Market- place, the 
Priſon, or the like, ſay, the Market- place, the 
Priſon. | | | 

* If we feign ſometimes to forget certain 
Names which we think obſcure, and affect to 
ſpoil them in the Pronunciation, *tis thro the 
good Opinion we have of our own. 1 85 

* We often ſpeak in a good Humour, and in 


the Freedom of Converſation, ſeveral ſilly things | 


which we ſpeak as ſuch, and which pleaſe only 
for their extreme Fooliſhneſs. This mean kind 
of Pleaſantry, which belongs only to the Vulgar, 
has already infected the Hh of the Court; tis 
true we need not fear *twilh go very far there, 
for *tis too rude and infipid a Diverſion to make 
any Progreſs in a Country, which is the Centre 
of Politeneſs and good Senſe: However, it 
ſhould be expos'd as much as poſſible, and ren- 
der*d odious to thoſe who practiſe it; for tho 
they never do it ſeriouſly, yet it takes up in their 

inds and common Diſcourſe the place of ſome- 
thing better. „ e | 

* Between ſaying bad things, or ſaying ſuch 
good things as every body knows, and putting 
them off for new, there's ſo little Difference, 
that I don't know which to chuſe, 


* Lu cAN 


* 
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* LUCAN has ſaid a pretty thing; There's a2 
fine Expreſſion in CLAUDIAN, There's ſuch a Paſ- 
ſage in SENECA: And then a lang Scrowl of 
Latin, which is quoted often before thoſe who | 0 
don't underſtand a word on't, tho they pretend 

to it. If we had Wit and Senſe enough of our 

own, we might make a ſhift without the An- 

tients, or after having read them with care, 

might know how to chuſe the beſt, and quote 

them to the purpoſe. 

+ Hermagoras does not know who is King off Iſaac 
Hungary; wonders he hears no body talk of the Vols. 
King of Bohemia, Don't ſpeak to him of the ur er 
Wars in Holland or Flanders, at leaſt you muſt pezron, 
excuſe him from anſwering you; he knows not Author of 
when they began or ended; Battels and Sieges #he Anti- 
are all new to him, but he is very well inform'd oy of 
of the Giants Wars; he can relate them to the 3 
leaſt Circumſtance, and omits, not the leaſt Par- 
ticular; he clears with the ſame Eaſe. the horrid 
Chaos of the Babylonian and Afſyrian Monarchies; 
is acquainted perfectly with the Egyptians and 
their Dynaſties. He never ſaw Verſailles, nor 
ever will ſee it, but he has almoſt fo the Tower 


of Babel, has counted the Steps, found out how 
many Architects were employ'd about that Build- 
ing, and can call them over by their Names. 
If he believes HREN RX IV. to be the Son of 
Henry III. 'tis more than I can affirm.. Tis 
with extreme neglect he informs himſelf of the 
Houſes of France, Auſtria and Bavaria; what 
Trifles, ſays he! While he can recite from his 
Memory the entire Liſt of the Kings of Media 
and Babylon, with the Names of Apronal, Herige- 
bal, Noe ſue mordach, Mardokempad, which are as 
familiar to him, as thoſe of VAIOIS and 
Bougzon are to us. He enquires whether the 
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him the Kings enjoys a perfect Health; and he 
his Grandfather Alipharmutoſis. What does 


or as ſome will have it Serimaris, ſpoke ſo like 
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Emperor is marry'd; but he wants not to be 
inform'd that Ninus had two Wives. You tell 


recollects that Thetmoſis, a King of Egypt, was 
of a crazy Conſtitution, which he deri m 


not know? What in all venerable Antiquity is 
there hid from him? He will tell you Semiramis, 


her Son Nynias, that they were not to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their Speech; but he dares not de- 
cide, whether the Mother had a manly Voice 
like her Son, or the Son an effeminate Voice like 
his Mother: he will diſcover to you that Nim- 
brot was left-handed, and Seſoſtris ambidexter; 
that *tis an Error to imagine one of the Artax- 
erxes was call'd Longimanus, becauſe his Arms 
reach'd down to his Knees, but becauſe one of 
his Hands was longer than the other; and adds, 
there are ſome grave Authors who affirm *twas 
his right Arm, but he believes he may with good 
round maintain that *twas his left. 

* Profound Ignorance makes a Man dogma- 
tick z he who knows nothing, thinks he can 
teach others what he juſt now has learn'd him- 
ſelf; whilſt he who knows a great deal, can 
icarce imagine any one ſhould not be acquainted 
with what he ſays, and ſpeaks for this reaſon 
with more Indifference. 

* Great things ſhould be ſpoken ſimply, they 


are ſpoil'd by Emphaſis; little things muſt be {WH 


{aid nobly; they can't be ſupported without KR. 


Expreſſion, Tone, and manner of Delivery. an 
We ſpeak things generally in a more hand- th 
ſom manner than weare able to write them. Hi 


* An honourable Birth, or a good Education, Wie 
are almoſt the only things which render a Man Nee 
capable of keeping a Secret. * All 
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ought on moſt occaſions to ſpeak all, or conceal 
all. We have already too much diſcover'd our 


to conceal a ſingle Circumſtance. 

* Nicander entertains Eliſa on the ſweet and 
complaiſant manner in which he liv'd with his 
Wife, from the day of their Marriage to the 
hour of her Death ; he had ſaid before, he was 
ſorry he had no Children by her, and now re- 
peats it: He talks one while of his Houſes in 
Town, another while of his Lands in the Coun- 
try; calculates the Revenue thy bring him in, 
lays down the Plan of his Bulldings, deſcribes 
the Situation of his Seat, amplifies on the Con- 
veniency of the Apartments, as well as on the 
Richneſs and Neatneſs of the Furniture; aſſures 
her he loves good Cheer and fine Equipages, and 
complains that his late Wife, did not like Play 
and Society ſo much as he could have wiſh'd. 


* All Truft is dangerous, if not entire; we 7 


Cecrets to a Man, from whom we think we ought 
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Vou are ſo rich, ſays one of his Friends, who is 
plac'd for the purpoſe, why don't you buy ſuch. 
an Office, or make ſuch a Purchaſe, which would 
extend your Demeſnes? People, replies Nican- 
der, believe me richer than I am. He forgets not 
his Extraction and Alliances; The Lord Treaſu- | 
rer, Who is my Couſin the Chancellor's Lady, who is 


:fon y near Kinſwoman; this is his Stile. He falls 
into an account how he became diſcontented with 
hey his neareſt Relations, and offended with his 
: be {MW Heirs: Am not I abus'd? Have I any great \ 
10ut keaſon to do well for them, ſays he to Eliſa? | 
and deſires her to be Judg. He then inſinuates, 
and- that he is in a feeble and languiſhing State of 
Health, and ſpeaks of the Vault where he de- 
tion, {MW'igns to be inter'd. He fawns, flatters, and is 
** very officious to all thoſe who have any Intereſt 
A CF | in 
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in the Lady he courts ; but Eliſa has not courage 
enough to grow rich at the Price of being his 
Wife. The minute he's talking to her comes in 
a Gentleman, whoſe Preſence alone diſmounts 
the Batteries rais'd by this Citizen; he riſes up 
melancholy. and diſorder'd, and. goes elſewhere 
to-ſay the ſame things which he ſaid to Eliſa. 


* The Wiſe ſometimes avoid the World, that 
they may not be artet with i.. * : 
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er rich Man may eat his Dainties, 
B27, ES paint his Ceiling and Alcoves, re- 
- MI 2ale himſelf at his Palace in the 
72 ountry, and keep another in Town, 
marry his Daughter to a Duke, and 
buy a Title for his Son; this is juſt 
and within his Compaſs; but it belongs perhaps 
to other Men to live content. f 
* A high Birth, or a great Fortune ſet off 
erit, and makes it the ſooner to be diſtin- 9 
gui ſn'd. "= 
* Some excuſe to an ambitious Coxcomb for = 
his Ambition, is the Care he takes after he has 
rais'd his Fortune, to find out ſome Merit which 
he never had before, to render him as worthy in 
our Opinion, as he is in his own. 3 
* In proportion as Riches and Favour forſale 
a Man, we diſcover he was a Fool, which no body © 
cou'd find out in his Proſperity. 
* If we did not ſee it with our own Eyes, we 
coc'd not imagine the ſtrange Diſproportion a 
few, or a great many Pieces of Mony, ſet between 
Men. 
Thoſe few or many Pieces of . ony are what 
0 determine Men to the Proteſſion of Arms, the Long 
. | Robe, 
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Robe, or the Church ; there is ſcarce any other 


J Call. - 
* Two Merchants, who were Neighbours, and | 


drove the ſame Trade, had in the end a quite diff. 
rent Fortune: They had each an only Daughter, 
who were nurs'd together, and liv'd in a Familia. 
rity ſutable to Perſons of the ſame Age and Con. 
dition: One of 'em, at laſt, to deliver her ſel 
from extreme Miſery, endeavours to diſpoſe of 
her ſelf abroad; ſhe enters into the Service of x 
great Lady, one of the firſt Rank at Court, her 
Companion. | Foal 

* If the Financier miſſes his aim, the Cour. 
tier ſays of him, he is a Citizen, worth no- 
thing, a mere Scoundrel; if he ſucceeds, he 
makes court to marry his Daughter. 

* Some Men 1n their Youth ſerve an Appren- 
ticeſhip to one Trade, to exerciſe a very diffe- 
rent one the reſt of their Lives. 

The Duke * There's a Man ugly, ill ſhap'd, and fooliſh; 

of Venta- one whiſpers, and tells me he has 50000 Livers a 

dour. year: That concerns him alone, and I ſhall never 
be the better nor the worſe for it. What a weak- 
neſs were it in me, ſhou'd I begin to look on him 
with other Eyes, and cou'd not preſerve my ſelf 
Maſter of my own Reaſon? 

* *Tis1n vain to pretend to turn a rich Block- 
head into ridicule ;z the Lavghers are ſtil] on his 
ſide. | 

Monſieur N with a clowniſh rude Porter, with a 
De St. Porch and an Anti-Chamber, obliges People to 
Pouange. wait, and tire themſelves with Attendance on him 
| for the moſt trivial Affairs: He appears after- 
wards with a grave Mien and regular Step; hears 

em two or three words, and ſends 'em going, 
without conducting them to the Door, or ſhew- 

ing them the leaſt Civility; how little ſoever a 
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Fellow he appears elſewhere, at home he will be 
thought a Perſon of ſome Conſideration. 

* The neceſſity I have of your Service, Clito- 
hon, rouzes me early from my Bed, and ſends 
me forth to wait at your Door: Wou'd to the 
Gods I had no occaſion to ſollicit or be trouble- 
ſom to you. Your Slaves tell me you are in 
your Cloſet, and it will be an Hour at leaſt be- 
fore I can ſpeak with you: I return ſooner than 
the time appointed, and they ſay you are gone 
out. What is it, Clitophon, you have to do of 
ſuch conſequence, in the innermoſt corner of 
your Houſe, which ſhou'd hinder you from ſeeing 
me? You are filing your Papers, collating your 
Regiſter, ſigning your Name, with a flouriſh - 
at the end on*t. I had but one thing to ask you, 
and you but one word to anſwer, Yes or No. 
Wou'd you be eſteem'd, ſerve ſuch as depend on 
you, you will get more Credit by it, than by 
making your ſelf inviſible. Oh thou impor- 


tant Man and loaded with Affairs, who in thy 
1 WW turn ſtandeſt in need of my Aſſiſtance! Come, 
rand welcome, to the inmoſt Receſſes of my 
s Apartment, the Philoſopher is acceſſible, I 
f will not put you off till to morrow; you 


will find me turning over PrLaro on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, or with Pen in hand, 
calculating the diſtance of SarurnN and Ju- 
?1TER, admiring the Works of the Creator, 
and endeavouring, by acquiring a perfe& know- 
a ledg of the Truth, to regulate my Mind, and 
0 become better: Enter then, all my Doors are 
n open, my Anti-Chamber is not made to tire your 
elf in, while you expect me; come forward till 
you find me, without the Ceremony of giving 
notice; you bring me ſomething more pre- 
aus than Silver or Gold, if *tis an opportu- 

| 1 nity 
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nity to obligg you; ſpeak what you wou'd have 

me do for you? Muſt I leave my Books, my 
Studies, my Writing, and the Line I have juſt 

begun ? What a happy interruption is it, if it can 

Abe of uſe to vou! The Man of Mony, the Man of 
Buſineſs is as unapproachable as a Bear, one can't 

ſee him ever at home, but with a great deal of 
Trouble; or rather as ſoon as you once ſee him, 

tis to ſee no more of him: The Man of Let. 

ters, on the contrary, is as common as the Poſts 
in the Streets, is ſeen of every body, at all hour, 

in all conditions, at Table, in Bed, Naked, Dreſt, 

in Sickneſs or in Health; he can't be Important, 

and is glad he 1s not. | 

* Let us not envy ſome Men their great Riches, 

their burden wou'd be too heavy for us; we 

cou'd not ſacrifice, as they do, Health, Quiet, 
Honour and Conſcience, to obtain em: ?Tis to 

pay ſo dear for em, that there is nothing to be 

ot by the Bargain. h 

The Parti- * The P. T. S. move us in all the Paſſions ſuc- 
Jens, F he ceſſively : We firlt deſpiſe them for their obſcy- 
1 "rity; we then envy 'em, and afterwards feat, 
hate, and ſometimes eſteem and reſpect 'em; we 

often live long enough to finiſh our Concern for 

them by Compaſſion. : 

* Soſias, from a Footman, got to be an under- 

Farmer of the Revenue, and by Extortion, Vio- 

lence, and abuſing his Truſt, is now advancd, 

— \ on the Ruins of ſeveral Families, to a high Polt. 
He is ennobl'd by his Station, and wants nothing 

| now but Honeſty. : | 

Madam de * Arfuria us'd formerly to walk alone, unat- 
Belizany- tended, and a-foot to the Cathedral, heard tht 
Sermon in a diſtant corner of the Church, where ſhe 
loſt half the Words, and ſaw but one fide of tit 


Preacher; her Virtue was obſcure, and her Devo 
tion 
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e tion as little known as her Perſon : - Her Husband 
is got into the Pay-Office; what a prodigious Il; 5 
[ Fortune has he made in leſs ghan fix Years! She \ 
0 never comes now to Church but in a Coach, her 5 
„long Train is born up, the Preacher ſtops while 1 
t ſhe ſeats her ſelf; ſhe looks him in the Face, not 6 
of 2 Word or Motion eſcapes her ; the Prieſts quar- . = 
„rel who ſhall confeſs her; every one ſtrives to | 421 
l. ive her Abſolution, but the Curate carries it 
is rom 'em all. 5 1 
15 * Creſus is carry d to the Church- yard, and of #. Mon- 
ſt all the Riches which he acquir'd by Rapine and teron. 
ut, Extortion, and ſpent in Riot and Luxury, there is 

nothing left to purchaſe him a decent Interment z 
& he died inſolvent, without Goods, and conſe- 
We quently without Saccour : Juleps, Cordials, Me- 
7 dicines, were flot to be ſeen at his Houſe, nor 

t 


eyen a ſmall Divine to aſſure him of his Salvation. 

be * Champagne riſing from an extravagant Dinner, . Mon- 
; his Stomach charg'd, and his Head full of the nerot. 
uc- Wh ſweet Fumes of delicious Wine, ſigns an Order 

cu: which was preſented him, that would have ſtarv'd 

ar, a whole Province, if it had not been revok'd he 

we is excuſable, for how could a Man in the firſt hour 


tor Wil of digeſtion comprehend that any one cou'd die 
with hunger? 


ler- * Silvanus with his Mony has acquir'd Birth George 1 
10- and another Name; he is Lord of the Mannor 3 2 14 
cl, WF where his Grandfathers were Vaſſals; he was not , fe hv 
ol. WF formerly good enough to be Cleobulus's Page, and of the Re- 1 0 
110; he is now his Son-in-Law. — venue. Son- j 6, 


Dorus is carry'd in a Litter along the Appian in. Lam to al Ml 
way, his Freed men and Slaves run before him to oy: mw 10 
turn off the People, and make way for him; he 5 
wants nothing but Lictors; he enters Rome with a | 
Train of Coaches, where he ſeems to triumph over 
the Meanneſs and Poverty of his Father Sanga. 


* No 
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The CHARACTERS, or 


No one can put his Fortune to a better uſe + 
De Lan- than Þ Periander, it brings him Precedence, Cre. thei 
dit and Authority à his Friendſhip is no longer Maut! 
defir*d, but his Protection implor'd : he usꝰd to ſay who 
of himſelf, 4 Man of my ſort; now he ſays, i pu 
A Man of my Quality; for he pretends to be. = 
ſuch, and none who borrow Mony of him, or little 
eat at his Table, which is very delicate, date . 
diſpute it. His Houſe is ſtately, the outſide . 
18 Dorick, tis no Gate, but a Portico: Is ita Fhe 
private Houſe or a Temple ? The People are at of 
a loſs to know which it is: He is Lord Paramount : 
of all the Precinct; his Neighbours envy him, and al tt 
would gladly ſee his Fall; his Wife's Diamond 15 
Necklace has made all the Ladies of the Neigh- * 
bourhood his Enemies: He is all of a piece, nor wi 
does he flag as yet in the Grandeur he has acquir'd, we 
and for which he owes nothing, having paid for * 
it. But why did not his old feeble Father die Nabe 
twenty Vears ago, before any mention was made "if 
of Periander? How ſhall he endure thoſe odious 2 
Regiſters of Pariſhes, which decipher Mens Qua- 674% 
lities, and frequently make the Widow or the WE 
Heir aſham'd, and bluſh at their Pretences ? How i, | 
ſhall he hide em from the Eyes of a Jealous, Ma- oy 
licious, Clear-ſighted Town, and at the expence ot 
of a thouſand People, who for aſſerting their Pre- * 
| cedence, will be at all Funerals and pablick Pro- . 
ceſſions? What wou'd you have him to do, ps 
ſhall he ſtile his Father Worſhipful, who calls 
himſelf Right Honourable ? | | wy 
* How many Men are like thoſe Trees, which C 0 
being already tall and well grown, are tranſplan- v.. 
ted into Gardens, where they ſur prize thoſe who * 
ſee em in thoſe fine Places, where they never 1 


ſaw em grow, and who know neither their Bc- 
ginning nor Progreſs. 
* If 


L.. 
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„ Were ſome dead Men to riſe again, and ſee _ 
their Titles and Names born, their Lands, Caſtles, 
antient Seats and Titles poſleſs'd by Perſons 
whoſe Fathers were once their Tenants, what 
Opinion cou'd they have of our Age? | 

* Nothing makes us better comprehend what 
Wittle things God thinks he beſtows on Mann, 
Wn ſuffering em to abound in Riches, Mony, 
Worcat Preferments, and other Advantages, than 
the Diſtribution he makes, of *em, and the ſort 
of Men who are beſt provided. 

* Were you to enter into the Kitchin, where 
all that Art and Method can do, are employ'd to 
latter your Taſte, and make you eat above . 
yhat is neceſſary; to examine the Particu- 
ars of all the Diſhes which are prepar'd for 
vou at a Feaſt; to obſerve how many hands 

hey go.through, or what different Forms the 
take before they become exquiſite Meats, — 3 
arrive at that Neatneſs and Elegance, which 
harm your Eyes, puzzle your Choice, and 
orce you to taſte all; to ſee the whole Re- 
aſt any where elſe than on a well - ſpread Ta- 
le, how wou'd you be diſguſted and offended ? 
ere you to go behind the Scenes, and num- 
der the Weights, the Wheels, the Ropes, which 
nake the Flights and Machines at the Theatre; 
o conſider how many Men are employ'd in the 
xecution of their Motions; what force of Arms 
ind extenſion of Nerves were us'd; you wou'd 
xclaim, Are theſe the Springs, the Movements 
ff ſo fine a Shew, which ſeem'd animated and 
0 at only of it ſelf? You wou'd cry out, 
Vhat Efforts! What Violence! In like man- 
er enquire not too narrowly into the Fortune 
t Partiſans, 


4 
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The Arch- * This Youth ſo freſh, ſo florid and healthy, 
 biſhep of is Lord of an Abby, and ten other Benefices : 
Rheims. they bring him in all together, one hundred and 
1 twenty thouſand Livres a Vear, which are paid 
him conſtantly in Gold. There are elſewhere one 
hundred and twenty indigent Families, who have 
no Fire to warm them in the Winter, no Clothes 
to cover their Nakedneſs, nor Bread to eat; their 
Poverty is extreme and piteous: What Inequali- 
ty ? Does not this clearly demonſtrate a Fu- 
i 

Mur. Lan- * Chryſippus, an Upſtart, and the firſt en- 
geois, Fi- nobl'd of his Race, wiſh'd thirty Years ago 
_ te for two thouſand Livres a Year, and no more; 
Mareſchal this bounded his Deſires, was the top of his 
de Tour- Ambition : thus he then ſaid, and there are many 
ville. mwhonremember it. Some time after he roſe 
high enough, I know not by what means, to 
give as much for a Portion to his Daughter, 
as he had deſir'd for himſelf during his Life; 
the like Sum lies counted in his Coffers for each 
of his Children, and he has many to be provided 
for. This is only ſomething for the preſent, | 
there is a greater Eſtate to be expected at his 
Death. He {till lives, tho advanc'd to a great 
Age, and employs the reſt of his Days in labour- 

ing to be richer. 
The Baron * Let Ergaſtus alone, and he will demand a 
de Beau · Duty from every one who drinks the River-water, 
Va or walks on dry Land; he knows how to convert 
Reeds, Ruſhes and Nettles into Gold ; hears 
all Advices, and propoſes every thing he hears. 
The Prince gives nothing to any one, but at Erga- 
ſtus's Expence; parts with no Favours but what 
are his due; he has an inſatiable Hunger to have 
and to hold, If his Advice were follow'd, the 
Prince wou'd let Harmony it ſelf to farm; oy 
he 
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e People wou'd be ſo well pleas'd 
to ſee Him Rich, to ſee his Hounds and Stables, 
that they wou'd forget the Muſick of | Orpheus, + Lully. 
and be content with his, 

* Have nothing to do with Cy:tor, who regards 
no Perſon's Advantage but his own: The Snare is 
always ready laid for thoſe who traffick with him: 
Wou'd you purchaſe his Poſt, his Lands, or what 
elſe is his, he will impoſe extravagant Conditions 
on you: There is no fair Dealing or Compoſition : 
to be expected from a Man fo full of his own 
Intereſt : a Bubble he muſt have. | 

* Brontin, they ſay, retires and locks himſelf Honſrew 


up eight hours a day with Saints; they have their 3 


Meditations, and he has his. Partiſan 


* The People are often entertain'd with the or Farmer 
pleaſure of Tragedy ; they ſee on the Theatre of of the Re- 
the World the moſt odious, infamous, and miſ- venue. 
chievous Actors come to wretched ends, 

* If we divide the Lives of the | Parti/ans into f Farmers 
two parts, the firſt vigorous and active, is buſy'd «dorm Kee 
in afflicting the People; the ſecond, bordering 
on Death, is ſpent in detecting and deſtroying 
one another. | 

* That Man who made the Fortune. of ſe- anſfieur 
veral, who made yours, has not been able to main- Fouquet. 
tain his own, or ſecure that of his Wife and Chil- 
dren after his Deceaſe : They live obſcure aud un- 
happy. Tho you are well inform'd of the Miſery 
of their Condition, you have no thoughts of al- 
leviating it; indeed you cannot, you are too much 
taken up in building, and keeping a good Houſe 
of your own : but by way of Acknowledgment 
you preſerve your Benefactor's Picture, which *tis 


true, has been remov'd from the Cloſet to the 


Anti-Chamber. Wonderful Reſpect! The next 
remoye may be into the Wardrobe, 
I 2 * There 


The CHARACTERS, or 
There is a Hardneſs of Heart belonging to 
Eſtate and Condition, as well as to natural 
Temper, from which, as much as from the lat- 
ter, Men derive their Inſenſibility of the Miſe- 
ries of others; I may ſay of the Misfortunes of 
their own Family: A true Partiſan grieves not 
for Friends, Wife or Children. 

* Be gone, retire; you are not far enough : 
How? ſay you, lam under the other Tropick : get 
under the Pole into the other Hemiſphere, mount 
to the Stars, if poſſible: I am there : very well, 
then you're in Safety. I deſcry on the Earth a 
Man covetous, inexorable, inſatiable, who ſacri- 
fices every thing he meets in his way, let it coſt 
his Neighbours what it will, to provide for 
himſelf, enlarge his Fortune, and wallow in 
Wealth. | 

* To make one's Fortune is ſo fine a Phraſe, and 
ſo very ſignificant, that *tis univerſally us'd ; 
tis met with in all Languages, pleaſes Foreig- 
ners and Barbarians, reigns in the Court and Ci- 
ty, has broke its way into the Cloyſters, and 
ſcal'd the Walls of the Abbys of both Sexes; 


there is no Place ſacred or profane where it has 


not penetrated, no Deſart or Solitude where *tis 
unknown. 

* The Man who knows how to make good 
Bargains, or finds his Monys well in his Cof- 
fers, thinks preſently he has a good Head, and is 
fit for Government. : 

* To make one's Fortune, eſpecially a great 
Fortune, a Man muſt have one ſort of Genius; 
*tis neither the good nor the fine Genius, the 
great nor the ſublime, the ſtrong nor the deli- 
cate; 1 cannot exactly tell what_it is, and mull 
Kay till Pm inform'd. N 
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convenient 
into the old Path he quitted, diſpoſes himſelf by 
the nature of the Difficulties, ſometimes to ſur- 
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it or Genius is not ſo neceſſary as Cuſtomor 
Experience in making one's Fortune; we think 
of it too late, and when at laſt we reſolve on't, 
we commit thoſe Faults at the beginning which 
we have not always time to amend ; whence per- 
haps it proceeds, that Fortunes are ſo rarely ac- 


quir'd. 


A Man of little Genius may be fond of ad- 
vancing himſelf; he neglects all things elſe, 


thinks on't from Morning till Night, breaks his 
Reſt with contriving how to effect it; begins 


early, and ſets out in his Vouth on the way to 
Preferment : if he finds any thing oppoſe his 
Paſſage, he naturally turns biaſs, and goes to the 


if new Obſtacles ariſe, he returns 


right hand Nita according as he ſees it moſt. 
5 


mount them, ſometimes to avoid them, or take 
other meaſures, as Cuſtom, Intereſt and Oppor- 
tunity direct him. Is ſo good a Head, and ſuch 
great Talents, neceſſary for a Traveller to fol- 
low at firſt ſight the Highway, and if that is 
full or crouded, to croſs the Fields over Hedg 
and Ditch, then get again into the former 
Read, and finiſh his Journy ? Is ſo much Senſe 
requiſite to attain his Ends? Is it then ſuch a 
wonder, for a Blockhead to be rich and in Repu- 
tation ? | 
There are ſome ſtupid, I may ſay weak Men, 
who get themſelves into advantageous Poſts, and 
know how to die rich: we ought not to ſuppoſe 
they haveccontributed to it by their Labour or 
the leaſt Induſtry: Somebody has directed them 
to the Fountain-head, or perhapy Chance only 
has led them to it. They have beechask'd, Would 
you have Water? Draw, and they hyve drawn! 
I 3 * Wh 
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The CHARACTERS, or 


* When we are young, we are often poor; 
we either have made no Acquiſitions, or our In- 
heritances are not yet fallen into our bands: 
We become rich and old at the ſame time; fo 
rare it is for Men to unite all their Advantages. 


And if ſome Perſons are ſo fortunate, they deſerve 


not our Envy, ſince they may by Death be ſo 
great Loſers, as to deſerve our Compaſſion. 

* A Man muſt be thirty years old before he's 
fit to think of his Fortune: Tis not complea- 
ted before fifty; he ſets about building in his 


old Age, and dies by that time his Houſe is in a 
condition to be painted and glaz'd. 


* What is the Fruit of a great Fortune, un- 
leſs it be to enjoy the Vanity, Induſtry, Pains 
and Expence of thoſe who went before us; and 
to labour our ſelves in planting, building and 
purchaſing for our Poſterity ? 

* Men open their Shops, and ſet out their 
Wares every morning to cheat their Cuſtomers, 
and ſhut them up at Rohr after having cheated 
all day. 


* jn all Conditions of Life the pooreſt Man 


is the neareſt Neighbour to Honeſty, and the 
rich as little diſtant from Knavery ; Senſe and 
Ability ſeldom lead a Man to exceſſive Riches. 

A ſhew of Honeſty is in all Arts or Commerce 
the ſureſt way to grow rich. | 

* The ſhorteſt and beſt way to make your 


Fortune, 1s to convince People *tis their Intereſt 
to ſerve you. | 


* Men, preſt by the Neceſſities of Life, or 


ſometimes by a deſire of Riches or Glory, culti- 
vate wicked Inclinations and knaviſh Practices, 
forgetting a long time the Danger and Conſe- 
quence; they quit them afterwards for a diſ- 
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creet Devotion, which never came upon them 
before their Harveſt was got in, and they were 
in poſſeſſion of a well-eſtabliſh'd Fortune. 
* There are Miſeries in the World which 
would melt one's Heart; ſome want even Food, b 
they dread the Winter, and are afraid of liv- 
ing; others elſewhere are eating early Fruits, 
forcing the Earth and the Seaſons to pleaſe their 
Palates. Mere Citizens, only becauſe they are 
rich, have had the Impudence to ſwallow at a 
ſingle Morſel the Nouriſhment of a hundred 
Families, Let who will be for theſe Extremi- 
ties, I won't, if I can 7 it, be either happy or 
unhappy; I refuge my ſelf and take ſanctuary in 
honeſt Mediocrity. 
* The Poor are troubled that they want eve- 
ry thing, and no body comforts them. The 
Rich are angry that they ſhould want the leaſt ot 
thing, or that any one ſhould oppoſe them. 17 
* He is rich, whoſe Income is more than his 7: 
| Expences; and he is poor whoſe Expences are wy 
more than his Income. 1 
There are ſome, who with an Annual Income x 
of two Millions, are poor by five hundred thou- * 
ſand Livres a Year. 9 
Nothing laſts longer than a moderate For- 


a tune, and nothing is ſooner gone than (a great = 
one. | 1 
8 Great Riches are the immediate occaſion of | 
Poverty. | | : >. \ 
If a Man is rich, by all which he does not want, | 
T. a wiſe Man is a very rich Man. n 
, If a Man is poor, by all the things which he 
. longs for, the Ambitious and Covetous languiſh 
. in extreme Poverty. 
4 * The Paſſions tyrannize over Mankind, but 
- Ambition ſuſpends the reſt, and gives them 3 
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littte-while the Appearance of. Virtues. Try- 
phon, who is guilty of every Vice, 1 once beliey'd 
ſober, chaſte, liberal, humble and even devout ; 
and I might have believ'd ſo ſtill, had he not 
made his Fortune. | "366.3 

_ ..* Thereisno end to a Man's Deſire of grow- 
ing rich and great; the Cough ſeizes him, Death 
a approaches, his Face is ſhrivel'd, and his Legs 
weak, yet he cries, My Fortune, my Preferment. 
* There are only two ways of riſing in the 
World, by your own Induſtry, or by the Weak- 
neſs of others. | 
* Features diſcover Complexion and Man- 
ners, but *tis the Air and Mien which diſcover the 
Goods of Fortune; tis written in a Man's Coun- 
tenance, whether he has more or leſs than a 
thouſand Livres a Year. | 
* Chryſantes, a wealthy impertinent Man, 
would not be ſeen with Eugenius, who is a Man 
of Merit, but poor, leſt he ſhhuld diſhonour 
him. Eugenius has the ſame Diſpoſitions for 
Chryſantes; there's no great fear they will claſh 

* Fan + one another, | 

* When I ſee ſome Perſons, who us'd to be 
beforehand with me in their Giilities, expect, 
on the contrary, I ſhould ſalute them firſt, and 
ſand on their PunQilio's, I ſay to my ſelf, Very 
fine! I am glad things go ſo well with them; 'tis 
certain this Gentleman is better provided for 
than formerly, that he is got within theſe, few 
Months into ſome Poſt or other, by which he has 
already conſiderably advanc'd his Fortune, Pray 
Heaven he may in time come cen to deſpiſe me. 

% * If good Thoughts, good Books and their 
Authors, depended - on the Rich, and ſuch as 
have made a large Fortune, what a Proſcription 
would enſue ? No Appeal in that Caſe. What 
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2 Power would they aſſume- over the Learned? 
With what Authority would they treat thoſe 
r Wretches, whoſe Merit has not advanc'd or 
enrich'd them, and who are {till making it their 
whole Buſineſs to think and write judiciouſly ? 
We muſt confeſs the preſent: time is for the 
Rich, the future for the Virtuous and Ingenious : 
| Hou EAR lives ſtill, and ever will, whilſt a thou- 
ſand Receivers of Taxes and Publicans are no 
a more. Have they ever been ? Are their Names 
R or their Country known? Were there any Par- | 
tiſans in Greece? What is become of all thoſe 1. 
important Perſonages who deſpis'd Ho MER, 1 
who were careful to avoid him, who never ſalu- | 
ted him, or ſaluted him bluntly, who diſdain'd wal 
to admit him at their Tables, who look d on | 4 
him as a Man who was not rich, and had writ a 65 
Book? What will become of the Fauconets.? + weſieurs 19 
Will they laſt as long in future Ages as DES- Bertnelot ON 
ART ES, Who was born in France, and dy'd Farmers of a 
in Sweden ? . ; OTE h fi 
* The ſame Principle of Pride which makes N Þ 
a Man haughtily inſult over his Inferiors, for- 
ces him to craul vilely before thoſe who are a- 
bove him. The Property of this Vice, founded 
on Riches, Poſts, Credit and uſeleſs Sciences, 
without perſonal Merit or ſolid Virtue, obliges 
a Man equally to deſpiſe thoſe who are below 
him in Fortune, and to over-value thoſe whoſe 
Circumſtances exceed his own. | | 
* There are ſome filthy Souls, fed by Naſti- 
neſs and Ordure, who are, inflam'd by Intereſt 
and Gain, as great Souls are fir'd by Glory and 
Virtue; ſenſible of no pleaſure but one, which 
is getting, and never loſing; covetous and ex- 
N to the laſt Penny, buſy d wholly about their 
Debtors, reſtleſs and uneaſy about the raiſing or 
lowering 
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- lowering of the Coin, loſt and immerg'd in 
Deeds, Parchmeats, Bonds and Covenants, + Theſe 
People are neither Relations, Friends, Citizens, 
Chriſtjans, nor perhaps Men; they have Mony. 
Let us firſt except thoſe noble and coura- 
geous Souls, if there are any of this kind left 
upon Earth, who are helpful to ſach as are in 
want, ingenious to-do good, whom no Neceſ- 
ities, Diſproportion or Artifice can ſeparate 
thoſe they have once choſe for their 
and after this Precaution let us pro- 
nounce a , and doleful to be ima- 
gin'd! There's nod a Man in the World, whom 
Love, Inclination, an ong, Society have en- 
gag'd to us, who has offer'd us a thouſand Ser- 
vices, and ſometimes done us a kindneſs, who 
has not in himſelf, by the Tyes of his Intereſt, 
a Diſpoſition to break with us, and become our 
Enemy. 
Mr. Dela- * Whilſt Orontes went on increaſing, toge- 
ravoye. ther with his Years, his Wealth and his Eſtate, 
a Girl was born in a certain Family, grew up, 
 Aouriſh'd, and enter'd into her ſixteenth Year. 
At fifty he makes Application to marry her, 
young, fair and witty as ſhe was; and he 1s 
prefer'd, tho without Birth, Wit, or the leaſt 
Merit, to all his Rivals. | 
* Marriage, which ought to be to a Man the 
Fountain of all good things, is often, by the 
Diſpoſition of his Fortune, a heavy Load, which 
ſuppreſſes him with its weight. Such it is, 
when a Wife and Children are a violent Temp- 
tation to Fraud, Falſhood, and unlawful Gains 
for their Maintenance; ſtrange Situation, to be 
hem'd in between Indigence and Knavery! 
To marry a Widow, ſignifies, inother words, 
to make one's Fortune, tho it does not always 
prove what it ſignifies. * The 
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Manners of the Preſent Age. 123 | 
*The Man, whoſe Portion with the reſt of his | "4 
he Flt would only maintain him tolerably in FA 


the Poſt of an honeſt Lawyer, is preſently for 

ng a Serjeant. The Serjeant would be a judg, 
and the Judg a Chancellor; and thus it is with 
all Conditions, in which Men languiſh, ſtrai- 0 
ten'd and indigent, after having attempted be- 
yond their Fortune, and forc'd, as I may ſay, 
their Deſtiny 3 incapable at once not to deſire to 
be rich, and to be rich.* | 8 

* Dine well, Clearcus, make a good Supper, 
tt by large Fires, buy you a lac'd Cloke, hang 
! | your Chamber with Tapeſtry. You have no 


| a A ß ̃ ß 


y Kindneſs for your Heir, you don't know him, 
25 you have no Heir. 
0 * When we are young, we lay up for old 
7 Age; when we are old, we ſave for Death. The 
T prodigal Heir quits all ſcores with a pompous 
uneral, and deyours the reſt. | | 
0 * The Miſer dead ſpends more in one day, fy 
3 than living he did in ten years; and his Heir | 
7 in ten months more than he could part with in 
O all his Life. 
, * The Prodigal robs his Heir, the Miſer robs 
8 himſelf; the middle way between both is Juſ# 
ſt tice to our ſelves and others, 


* Children perhaps would be dearer to their 


bs Parents, and Parents toheir Children, were It 
2 not for the Title of Hers 
H * *Tis a wretched Condition, and makes Life 
Sy diſtaſteful ; to watch, ſweat, ſubmit and deperid\ 
J- for a little Fortune, or to owe it to the laſt 
IS Pangs of -our neareſt Relations: He who is ſo | 
2 much maſter of himſelf, as not to wiſh his Fa- 
| ther's Death, is an honeſt Man. | | 
by * Complaiſance is the Character of one who 


s would be an Heir; we are * better —4 
5 ter d, 


| 
7 
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ter'd, better obey'd, more follow'd, more cours: 


the Perſons who hope to get by our Death, and 
wiſh it may happen quickl 7. 

* All Men, by different Poſts, Titles and Suc- 
ceſſions, look on themſelves as one another's 
Heirs: and with this\ View are ever cheriſhin 

a Cloſe and ſeetet Deſire of each other's Death, 
The happieſt Man, in each Condition, is he 
who has moſt things to loſe by Death, and to 

leave to his Succeſſor. 
* *Tis ſaid of Play, that it equals all Condi- 
tions; but there is often ſuch ſtrange diſpro- 
portion, and ſuch vaſt diſtance between this and 
that Condition, that our Eyes are choak'd and 
offended to ſee ſuch Extremities meet together. 
*Tis like Diſcord in Muſick, Colours ill ſorted; 
Words which jar the Ear, Sounds and Noiſes 
which make us ſhudder. In a word, *tis over- 


tells me tis the practice of all the Weſt; J an- 
ſwer, tis perhaps one of thoſe things which 
render us barbarous to the other part of the 
World, and what the Eaſtern People, who tra- 
vel this way, remark of us in their Journals : I 


Ne with this exceſs of Familiarity, as we are 
T See the ſhock'd with their Zombay |, and their other 
ro 7 Proſtrations. 
48am * An Aſſembly of States or Courts of Juſtice 
5 in Capital Caſes, appear not more ſerious and 
ys than a Table of Gameſters playing very 
igh; a melancholy Severity reigas in their 
Looks; implacable towards one another, and 
irreconcilable Enemies while the Meeting laſts; 
they conſider neither Friendſhip, Alliances, Birth 
or Diſtinctions. Chance alone, that blind and 


ted, more attended, and more careſs'd, than by 


turning all Diſtinction and Decency. If any one 


queſtion not but they are as much diſguſted 


wild 
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wild Divinity, preſides over the Circle, and de- ; 
cides Sovereignly there on all occaſions; they 
all adore her hy a profound Silence and Atten- 
tion, which they are not able to obſerve elſe- 
where : All the Paſſions ſeem ſuſpended, to give 
place only to one; the Courtier is at this time 
neither gentle, flattering, complaiſant, nor even 


8 devout. | © 
h, * We can't perceive in thoſe People, who nr. Morin 1 
* have riſen by Play and Gaming, the leaſt trace 4 famous Wh 
0 of their former Condition; they loſe ſight Cneer. 1 
of their Equals, and overtake Perſons of the Td 
i- firſt Quality. Tis true, the Fortune of the 1 
o- Dye, or Lanſquenet, often ſets them down where | 1 
id it took them up. 1 


* I am not ſurpriz d that there are ſo many * 
Publick Gaming-Houſes, which are like ſo ma- 
ny Snares laid for Mens Avarice, like Whirl- | 
pools, where the M of private Men is 1 


r- ſunk without hopes of Yeturn, like frightful Fil 
ne Rocks, where ſuch as play are loſt, and daſh'd We 
n- in pieces; that Sharpers have continually their Et 
ch Emiſſaries abroad, to learn who comes laden 7 
he from the Country with the Price of an Eſtate 
a- lately ſold; who has got a Suit at Law, which 
1 has brought him in a great Sum, who has been 
ed ſucceſsful at Play; what Heir has leap'd into 
re a large Inheritance, or what Officer will ven 
er ture his whole Caſh on the turn of a Card. 
Cheating, *tis true, is a- filthy raſcally Trade, 
ce but *tis an antient known Trade, and practis'd 
nd in all times by the Men we call profeſs'd Game- 
ry ſters; they have a Sign at their Doors, and 
IC this may be the Inſcription, Here is Cheating up- 
nd on Honour; for I fippoſe they will not pretend 
83 to be unblamable. Every one knows that to 


enter, and to loſe in their Houſes is one and the 
. a 


A 


J | l | 
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* Tame thing; but that they ſhould have Bubbles 
enough to make a Subſiſtence on't, is what I can't 
comprehend. - y ; 

* Thouſands have been ruin'd by Gaming, 
and yet they tell you very coldly they can't live 
without it. What an Excuſe is this? Is there 
any violent and ſhameful Paſſion which may 
not uſe the ſame Language ? Would we admit 

· one to ſay, he can't live without Murdering, Ra- 
viſhing {24 Robbing ? Is playing without bounds, 
without Conſideration ox{Intermiſſion, to 3 
total Ruin of your Adverſary, whilſt tranſp 

ted with a Deſire of Gain, made outrageous 
by Loſſes, and inflam'd by Avarice, you ex- 
Poſe on a Card, or the Chance of a Dye, your 
own, your Wives, and your Childrens Fortune; 


live without ? Are there not worſe Conſequen- 

ces than theſe often at Play? When entirely 
* routed, you are oblig'd to part with your 

Clothes, your Food, and the Proviſion of your 

Family, for this unreaſonable Diverſion. 

I allow no body to be a Knave; but allow a 

Knave to play high. I forbid it an honeſt Man; 

there is too much BY and Puerility in expoſing 
\.1\$ one's ſelf to a great Loſs. 
Wil | There is but one Affliction which is laſting, 
1 the Loſs of an Eſtate; Time, which ſweetens 
nl | all others, ſharpens this; we feel git every mo- 
Wl | ment, during the Courſe of our Lives, that we 
1 miſs the Fortune we have loſt. 
1 * The Man who ſpends his Eſtate, with- 
"ol out marrying his Daughters, paying his Debts, 
_ or laying it out to Advantage, may be well 
1 enough —lik'd by every one but his Wife and 
Children. | 


* Neither 


Is this allowable ? Is this a Sport you cannot 


* 
rr 
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$ * Neither the Troubles, ZznosBra, which 4 
diſturb your Empire, or the War, which ſince | 1 

the Death of the King your Husband, you have {= 
A ſo heroickly maintain'd againſt a powerful Na- 

e tion, diminiſh any thing of your Magnificence. 

e vou have prefer d the Banks of EupHRATERHS 
y to any other Country, and reſolv'd to raiſe a 
[ ſtately Fabrick there. The Air is healthy and 
= temperate, the Situation charming, that ſacred 
Wood makes an awful ſhade on the Weſt; the 
Syrian Gods, who ſometimes dwell on Earth, 5 
could not chuſe a finer Abode; the Plain about 
it is peopled with Men, conſtantly imploy'd in | 
ſhaping or cutting, - going and coming, rollin \ 
or carting the Timber of LIAN us, Braſs an 
Porphiry ; their Tools and Engines are heard in Pod 
the Air; and Travellers, who paſs that way to = 
ABAaBIA, expect, in their Return home, to ſee = 
it finiſn'd with all the Splendor you deſign to = 
beſtow on it, e' er you, or the Princes your Chil- 
dren, make it your Dwelling. Spare nothing, 
Great Queen, neither Gold, nor the Labour of 
the moſt excellent Artiſts; let the PurvDias's ; 9 4 
and ZEUxis 's of your Age, ſhew the utmoſt 1 
of their Skill on your Walls and Ceilings; mark 1 
out vaſt and delicious Gardens, whoſe Beauty 
ſhall appear to be all Enchantment, and not the 
Workmanſhip of Man; exhauſt your Treaſures, 
and tire your Induſtry on this incomparable 
Edifice; and after you have given it the laſt per- 
fection, ZEN OBIA, ſome Grazier or other, 
who lives on the neighbouring —_ of PaL- 
MYR&, enrich'd by taking Toll on your Rivers, 
ſhall buy with ready Mony this Royal Manſion, 


to adornit, and make it worthy of him and his 
Fortune. | 


** This 
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Dignities and Wealth ; they ſwim in Proſperity, 
Eumolpus, one of thoſe Men who never heard of 
their Grandfathers, had a Father elevated ſo high, 
that everything he deſir'd, during the courſe of a 
long Life, de/attain'd, if it was to be attain'd: 
Did this proceed from an eminent Genius, or a 
profound Capacity, either in the Father or the 
Son, or ffrom certain favourable conjunctures? 
Fortune at laſt ſmiles on em no longer, ſhe's gone 
to ſport her ſelf elſewhere, and treats their Po- 
ſterity as ſhe did their Anceſtors. 

* What immediately cauſes the Ruin and Over- 
throw of Men of the Long Robe and the Sword, 
is, that their Profeſſions alone, and not their 
Eſtates, govern their Expences. | 

* If you have forgot nothing towards making 
your Fortune, how great was your Labour! If 
the leaſt thing, how long your Repentance! 


* Giton 


1 
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'* Giton has a freſh Complexion, a full Face 
and double Chin, a ſteddy and reſolute Look, 


rate Pace; he ſpeaks with Aſſurance, and muſt | 


7 
: 
2 urge Shoulders, a full Creſt, a firm and delibe- 


have every. Word repeated that is ſpoken to him, 
4 is but indifferently pleas'd with any thing; diſ- 
- plays a large Handkerchief, and blows his Noſe 
* hard enough for all to hear him; ſpits about the 
4 Room, and ſneezes aloud; fleeps by Day, by 
d Night, and that ſoundly, ſnores in Company; 
k takes up more-room than any one elſe in walk- 

ing, or at Table; takes the Wall of his Edutls; 


M he ſtops, they ſtop; he goes forward, they go 


it forward; all are govern'd by his Motions; he 
8 interrupts the Perſon who is talking; but let him 
1 talk as long as he thinks fit, he is never inter- 
d WM rupted; the Company is of his Opinion, and his 
Sy News conſtantly the trueſt: If he ſits down, you 


Ye ſee him throw himſelf into an Elbow-Chair, 
f croſs his Legs, wrinkle his Brows, pull his Hat 
b, over his Eyes, and will ſee no body; he raiſes 
a himſelf up, and iſcovers a proud and confident 
: Forehead; is merry, gay, impatient, ſaucy, 
a cholerick, a Lihertine, and a Politician ; believes 
« rc a great Wit, and a great Genius: He is 
> Rich. | 

ne 


and meagre Look: His Sleep is little, and his 
Slumbers light; he is Penſive, Thoughtful, and 


1 with good Senſe has the Air of one who is Stu- 
d, pid; forgets to ſpeak what he knows, or to talk 
Ar of thoſe Accidents with which he is acquainted z 
if he ſpeaks ſometimes, he comes but ill off; is 
115 never hearken'd to, or taken notice of: Tells his 


Story ſhort and coldly, makes no body laugh; 
praiſes, laughs at others Jeſts, is of their Opi- 
nien, runs, flies to do em little Services; is a 

7 K | Flat» 


Phedon has hollow Eyes, a red Face, lean Body, 
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Flatterer, .complaiſant, buſy, myſterious in his 
Affairs, fometimes a Lyar ; ſuperſtitious, ſcru- 
pulous, timorous; ſteps lightly and ſoftly, ſeems 
afraid to tread the Ground ; walks with his Eyes 
downwards, dares not raiſe em to look on thoſe 
who paſs by him; never makes one in any of 
thoſe Companies which meet on purpoſe to con- 
verſe; puts himſelf behind the Perſon who ſpeaks, 
hears but by ſtealth, and ſneaks off if obſerv'd; 
has no place, no room any where, pulls his Hat 
over his Eyes, that he may not be ſeen, folds and 
ſhuts himſelf up in his Cloak; there is no Street 
or Gallery ſo crouded or throng'd, but he finds 
a way to get through without joſtling, and creeps 
along without being perceiv'd; if he is deſir d 
to ſit, he ſeats himſelf on the edge of the Chair, 
talks low in- Converſation, and not very plain; 
free however with the Publick Affairs, angry with 
the Age, and but indifferently pleas'd with the 
Miniſters and Miniſtry ; ſeldom opens his Mouth 
but to reply; coughs, blows his Noſe under his 
Hat, ſpits in his Handkerchief, waits to ſneeze 
till he's alone, if he chances to ſneeze the Com- 
pany don't know it 3 he coſts no body the Ex- 
pence of a Compliment, or a Salutation : He is 


Poor. 
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E meet at PAR Is as exactly with⸗ 
out Appointment, as if it Were 
ſome publick Aſſignation; punctual 
every Evening at the Cours and 
TviLLERIES, to obſerve Faces 
there, and diſlike one another. 

We can't fbrbear even the Company of thoſe 
Perſons whom we hate and deride. 

We wait for one another at theſe publick 
Walks; we paſs in Review before one ano- 
ther; Coaches, Horſes, Liveries, Arms, no- 
thing eſcapes our Eyes; every thing is either nice» 
ly or maliciouſly examin'd, and according to the 
greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the  Equipage, we re- 
ipect or diſdain the Perſons we meet. 

* Every body knows the Long Bank which 
bounds the River SEINE on that fide where it 
receives the MARN RE at its Entrance into Pa Ris, 
At the foot of the Bank the Men delight to bathe 
themſelves, during the heat of the Dog- days; 
we ſee em, at a little diſtance, throw them- 
ſelves into the Water; we ſee 'em come out 
of the Water. Tis an Amuſement. Till this 
Seaſon comes, the City-Ladies never walk that 
way, a a when *tis paſt, walk there no longer. 
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* 1n thoſe Places of general Concourſe, where 
the Ladies aſſemble only to ſhew their fine Silks, 
and reap the Fruit of their Toilet, walking with 
a Companion is not us'd for the benefit of Con- 
verſation; they couple together, to put em into 
a little Confidence, to accuſtom themſelves to the 
Publick, and embolden themſelves againſt the 
common Reflections which are made there. They 
talk here, and ſay nothing, or rather talk to be 
taken notice of by ſüch as paſs, by em; for 
whoſe ſake they raiſe their Voices, affect Geſticu- 
lations,” toy, bow negligently, and take ſeveral 


turns forwards and backwards. 


* The Town is divided into ſeveral Societics, 
which, like ſo many Republicks, have their par- 
ticular. Laws, Cuſtoms, - Cant, and . Jeſts: As 
long as any of theſe Companies continue in Pow- 
er, and the Conceit holds, nothing is allow'd to 
be well ſaid or done, which they had no hand in; 
they are not to be pleas'd with any thing of any 
other Perſons z they go ſo far, as even to contemn 
all who are not initiated in their Myſteries. A 
Man of the Worid, and of better Senſe than ever 


Chance threw amongſt them, is a Foreigner to 


'em; he finds himſelf in a diſtant Country, where 
he is ignorant of the Roads, Language, Manners 
and Cuſtoms; ſees a ſort of People, who ſome- 
times make a noiſe, ſometimes whiſper, ſome- 
times laugh aloud, and preſently fall again into 
a gloomy Silence; he-loſes himſelf here, can 
hardly tell how to place a ſingle Word, or get 
himſelf heard. Here is always ſome forward 
Coxcomb, who with inſipid jeſts, and wretched 
Buffoonry, makes himſelf the Hero: of the So- 
ciety: This Man is the Director of the others 
Merriment, and An always make 'em laugh. be- 
fore he ſpeaks. ID at any time a Woman comes 


amongſt 
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e amongſt *em, who is not in their Pleaſures, the 
> WE jolly Club are amaz'd ſhe ſhould not laugh at thoſe 
a things ſhe does not underſtand, and appear in- 
* ſenſible at the Stuff which they wou'd not be 
0 pleas'd with, were it not their own; they 
e will neither forgive her Speech, her Silepce, her 
e Shape, her Complexion, her Dreſs, nor x Man- 
y ner of her coming 1n, or going out. The ſame 
N Club, however, lives not out two Vears; in the 
1 firſt there are always ſown thoſe Seeds of Diviſion 


u- which break it up the next, by Quarrels about 
al Beauty, diſputes at Play, extravagance - of En- 


tertainments; which tho modeſt at firſt, ſoon 


8, degenerate into Pyramids of Victuals and coſt] 
- Banquets, to the utter overthrow of their Com- 
As monwealth: In a little while there is no more 
talk of this Nation than of the laſt Year's Flies. 

* In the City there is the greater Robe and the 
leſs: The firſt of theſe revenge themſelves on the 
other, for the Contempt and little Mortifica- 
tions they meet with at Court: Tis not eaſy 
to know where the greater ends, or where the 
leſs begins, there being a conſiderable Body of 
thoſe who refuſe to be of the ſecond Order, 
and who are not yet allow'd to be of the firſt: 


on the contrary, endeavour by their Gravity 
and Expence to equal the Magiſtracy, and 
will not yield to the Magiſtracy without dif- 
ficulty : They ſay, that the Nobleneſs of their 
Employment, the Independency of their Pro- 
feſſion, their Talent in Speaking, and their per- 
ſonal Merit, ballanct at leaſt the Bags of Mony 
which the Sous of Partiſans or Bankers paid for 
their Offices. 2 DET 
* You are a very indiſcreet Perſon to ſit idle 
in your Coach, or may be to take a Nap there! 
| K 3 Make 


They will not however give place to the other; 
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| Make haſte, take up your Briefs and your Papers, 
read out, ſalute no body, not ſo much as People 
of the greateſt Quality, and they will take you 
for a Perſon of extraordinary Buſineſs: This 
Man, ſay they, is laborious and indefatigable; he 
reads, is at work in the Streets or on the Road; 
Learn from the leaſt Attorny, he knows 'tis 
_ neceſſary to appear overladen with Affairs, to 
knit his Brows, and muſe moſt profoundly, as 
if he had ſomething to do; to pretend he 
can't find time for Eating and Drinking ; to be 
ſeldom ſeen about his Houſe; to vaniſh like a 
Phantom, and loſe himſelf in his Cloſet; to hide 
himſelf from the Publick, and avoid the Theatre, 
which he leaves to thoſe who run no risk to ap- 
pear there, tho they hardly have the leiſure, to 
the Gomons and the Du HAM ELS. 
The Preſi- # There are a certain number of young Magi- 
dent de ſtrates, whom great Eſtates and Pleaſures have 
Meme, aſſociated to ſome of thoſe who are call'd at 
and others. Court, Little Maſters ; they imitate them, deport 
themſelves much below the Gravity of the Robe, 
and fancy themſelves diſpens'd with on account 
of their Age and Fortune from being diſcreet or 
regular ; they borrow from Court, the worſt 
art of the Court, and appropriate to them- 
elves Vanity, Luxury, Intemperance and Liherti- 
niſm, as if all thoſe Vices belong'd to *em ; thus 
affecting a Character far diſtant from what they 
ought to maintain, they become, according, to 
_ Wiſhes, true Copies of moſt wicked Ori- 
ginals. | | 
* A Manof the Robe, when in the City, and 
when at Court, looks like two different Perſons; 
return'd home, he reſumes the Magners; Com- 
* plexion, Look and Geſture he left there ; is not 
ſo much embaraſs'd, nor ſa honeſt. 
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The Criſpins join their Families together, 
and club for the ſix Horſes, which lengthen their 
Equipage; and with a ſwarm of Fellows in Li- 
veries, to which each furniſhes his Quota, they 
triumph at the Cours or Vincannes, with 
as much Splendor as a new Bridegroom, or as 
Jaſon who is ruining his Eſtate; or as Thraſon, 
who has ſold his to buy a great Place, and ſets 
up for marrying a Fortune. 


135 
Meſſieurs 
Malo, Of- 

cers of 


the Robe. 


* I hear much talk of the Sannions, the fame Mr. Le 
Name, {ame Arms; the elder Houſe, younger Clerc de 
Houſe, and youngeſt Branch of the youngeſt Leſtevilie. 


Houſe ; the firſt bear their Arms plain, the ſe- 


cond with a Label, and the third with a Bor- 
dure indented ; they blazon the ſame Colours 


with the Bou R BON s and ſame Metal, they bear 
as well as they, two and one; not Flower-de- 
Luces, but they are ſatisfy*d, and perhaps in their 
Hearts believe their Bearing as Noble ; they have 
'em in common with Perſons of the firſt Quali- 
ty; we ſee em in their Windows, Chappels, on 


the Gates of their Caſtle, on the Pillars of their 


Seat of Juſtice, where they have condemn'd 


many a Man to be hang'd, who only deſerv'd 
Baniſnment; we ſee 'em on their Movables, 
Locks, and Coaches; and their Liveries do not 
diſgrace their Arms. But to be plain with the 
Sannions, I muſt tell them, that they are too 


haſty in their Folly, they ſhou'd have tarry'd 


till the expiration of the preſent Age: They 
who knew and convers'd with their Grandfa-' 
thers are old, can't live long; and who theg 
will be able to ſay, There he kept his Stall, and 
ſold his Goods very dear? | 


The Sannons and Criſpins had rather be thought 


extravagant than covetous ; they tell you a long 
Story of a Feaſt or Entertainmeat they made at 
K 4 . one 
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one time, of the Mony they loſt at Play at ano- 
ther; they ſpeak of the Ladies of their Acquain- 
tance in a myſterious Jargon; they have a thou- 
| ſand pleaſant things to tell edch other; they have 
lately made ſome Diſcoveries, paſſing amongſt 
themſelves for Men of very great Intrigue. One 
of 'em coming home late to his Country-Houſe, 
goes to Bed, gets up in the Morning, puts on his 
riding Accoutrements, his ſhooting Equipage, 
ties back his Hair, takes his Fuzee, and is a 
Sportſman, if he cou'd but ſhoot well; he re- 
turns at Night wet and weary, without killing 
any thing; tries again on the Morrow, and 
paſſes all the Day in miſſing the Thruſhes and 
Partridges. x 
* Another of them with two or three couple of 


Nouveau, had Dogs, takes a Pride in calling *em, My Pack: 


Poſt- Maſ- 


4 


He is inform'd of all Hunting-Matches and places 
of Rendezvous; is ready at the time appointed, 
one of the firſt that begins the Chace ; beats the 
Buſhes, has a Horn by his fide, is at the head of 
the Huntſmen, and does not ask, like Mena- 
lippus, Have I any Pleaſure in all this? He be- 
lieyes he really has; forgets his Law and his Re- 
ports; a mere HieeOLITUS. Menander, W 
waited on him yeſtei day on account of a Swi 
he had in his hands, to day does not know his 
Judg: To morrow you may ſee him again at his 
Chamber, where a weighty and capital Caſe is 
to be try'd; he gets his Brethren round him, 
informs 'em, he never loſt ſight of the Stag; 
that he is hoarſe with hollowing after the Dogs, 
who were at a Fault, or after ſome of the Hunters, 
who miſtook the Game, and that he was in with 
the Dogs at the Death of the Stag: the Clock 
ſtrikes, and he has no more time to talk of his 
Hounds, 


— 
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Hounds, or Hunting; he muſt to his Seat, where 
with the reſt, he is to adminiſter Juſtice. 1 

* How great is the madneſs of ſome private 
Men, who being poſſeſs'd of great Eſtates, which 
their Fathers got for them by Trade and Induſtry, 
form their Wardrobe and” Equipage, from the 
manner of Princes; and by exceſſive Expence, 
and ridiculous Statelineſs, provoke the Laughter - 
of the whole Town, which they a-while faney is | 
dazl'd with their Luſtre, till they ruin hems 1 
ſelves in the end, with labouring to make thema 55 
ſelves ridiculous. a 

Some of *em have not even the ſorry advantage 
| to ſpread their Follies beyond the Quarter of the 
Town they live in, the only Theatre of their Va- 
nity z "tis ſcarce known in the J*IsLE DBA. 
L41S, that Andre makes a Figure, and ſquanders 
his Patrimony in the Max AIS: If he were at 
leaſt known in the City and Suburbs, perhaps a- 
mongſt ſo great a number of Citizens, who ſeldom 
judg rightly, there might ſome one of them be 
ſo far miſtaken as to ſay, He is Magnificent, or 
to give an account of the Banquets he made for 
Jantus and Ariſton, or the Treats he gave Ela- 


Jie But he ruins himſelf obſcurely ; for the 
ik 


| 


eof two or three Perſons, who have not the 
ealt eſteem for him, he's making this haſte to 
be Poor: and tho he rides at preſent in a Coach, 
he won't have Means enough left in fix Months, 
to go handſomly on foot. 0 

| * Narciſſus riſes in the Morning to lie down at 
Night, has his hours of Dreſſing as regularly as a 
Woman, goes every day to Morning and Evening 
Prayer; is good Company, and ſerves to make 
a third Man at Ombre; (its four hours together 
at Aricia's,where he ventures his five or ſix Piſtoles 
every Night; reads exactly the Dutch _— 

| | an 
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and the Mercure Gallant ;, has read BzrxGERac, 
Du MARETSsS, LESCIACHR, BakBin's No. 
vels, and ſome Collections of Poetry; walks with 
the Ladies in the Park or Meadows, and is reli- 
giouſly punctual in his Viſits: He will do the ſame 
to Morrow which he thas done to Day, and did 
Yeſterday. Thus he lives, aad thus he will die. 
The lite There is a Man, ſay you, I have ſeen in ſome 
Prince of Place, where I have forgot, tho Pm very well ac- 
Mecklen- quainted with his Face. So are many others 
burg. beſides you, and if poſſible, I'll aſſiſt your Me- 
mory. Was it at the TuriLlLerits, the Park, 
or in a Box at the Play-houſe ? Was it at Church, 
at a Ball, or at RAM BOVUIII ET? or can you 
tell where you ever miſs'd him? Where is 
he not? At a famous Execution or Fire-work, 
he appears in a Window of the Hor EIL vs 
VIII B. At a magnificent Cavalcade, you ſee 
him on a Scaffold : At the Reception of an Am- 
baſſador, he ſees the Proceſſion, aſſiſts at the 
Audience, thruſts himſelf into the Ranks up- 
on their return; his Preſence is as eſſential at 
the renewing and ſwearing the Alliances with 


the Swiſs-Cantons, as that of the Lord Chancel- 


lor or Plenipotentiaries; he is at every pub- 
lick Hunting-Match, at every Review on Horſe- 
back; has a great Paſſion for War, Troops 
and Militia; has been as far as Fort Ber- 
nardi to make a Campaign. CHANLEY un- 
derſtands Marches, IA c IEA Proviſions, Du 
Merz the Artillery : this Gentleman looks on, 
is grown old in the Service of looking on, and is 
by Profeſſion a Spectator ; does nothing which 
a Man ought to do; but boaſts he/has ſeen every 
thing that was to be ſeen, and pow ſhall not re- 
gret to die, What a loſs will that be to all the 
Town! Who then will, like him, inform us, 
e | : 3 that 


I; as P e /,, ico. as 
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that the Park-Gates are ſhut, the Meads are 
marſhy, and that one can no longer walk there? 
Who will acquaint us when there is a Conſort, 
where a good Lecture, or a great Fair? Who 
will tell us. Beaumaville dy'd yeſterday, Rochois 
has a Cold, and cannot ſing theſe eight days? 
Who will diſtinguiſh ſo well a Citizen by his 
Arms and Liveries? Who will acquaint us, that 
Scapin bears the Flower-de-Luces ? Who will pro- 
nounce with greater Vanity and Affectation the 
Names and Titles of ſome new dignify'd Citizen, 
or be better furniſn'd with Songs and Ballads? 
Who will then lend the Ladies the amorous Jour- 


. 


nals, and yearly Miſcellanies? Who will ſing 


at Table a whole Dialogue of an Opera, or the 
Aires of Orlando in a Drawing-Room ? To con- 
clude, fince there, is in the City as well as elfe- 
where, ſo great a number of dull, lazy, ignorant, 


negligent Blockheads, who will ſo perfectly agree 


with every one of 'em as he did? 


* Theramenes was rich, and had Merit; he is now 


come to his Eſtate, and conſequently is much rich- 
er, and has a great deal more Merit; the Women 
court him for a Gallant, and their Daughters for 
a Husband ; he goes from Houſe to Houſe to put 
the Mothers in hope that his Intentions are Ho- 
nourable : Is he ſat down? They retire to give 
their Daughters all the liberty to charm, and The- 
ramenes to make his Declarations. Here he op- 
poſes Men of all Degrees and Qualities. No gay, 
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brisk, witty young Man cou'd be more paſſionately *' 


defir'd or better receiv'd: they ſnatch him out 
of one another's Hands, and hardly have leiſure 
to ſmile on any other Perſon who viſits at the 
ſame time with him. How many Gallants is he 
like to defeat? How many hopeful Matches to 
ruin? How will he be able to ſatisfy ſo many 

| | * Heireſſes 
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Heireſſes who endeavour to get him? Not on 

the Terror of the Husbands, but the Dread of all 
ſuch as deſire to be ſo, and who expect from 
Marriage to make up a broken Fortune. Men fo 
happy, and ſo full of Mony, ought to be baniſh'd 
from a well-govern'd City; or the fair Sex ſhou'd 
be forbidden, on pain of Folly and Indignity, to 
treat them better than Perſons who have only 


Merit to recommend them. 7 


* The fooliſhneſs of ſome Women of the City, 
in their wretched imitation of thoſe of the Court, 
is more offenſive than the ill breeding of ordi- 
nary Women, and the ruſticity of Villagers; they 
add to both theſe Affectation. | 

* What a ſubtle contrivance is it, to make rich 

Preſents in Courtſhip, which are not paid for, but 
after Marriage are to be return'd in Specze / 
* What an advantageous and laudable practice 
is it, to ſpegd on the Expence of your Marriage a 
third part of your Wife's Portion! To begin with 
impoveriſhing your ſelves by concert, and when 
you have heap'd up abundance of ſuperfluous 
Things, to take from the main Stock to pay the 
Cabinet-maker and Upholſterer. 

What a handſom and judicious Cuſtom is it, 
which, preferring an impudent Ceremony before 
Modeſty and Decency, expoſes the new marry'd 
Bride on a Bed as on a Theatre, where ſhe lies a 
Spectacle for the whole Town, Friends or Foes, 
to view her in this poſture for ſome days! ls 
there any thing wanting to make this Cuſtom en- 
tirely whimſical and incredible, but to print it in 
ſome Relation from Mingrelia? ' _ 

* What a troubleſom and unprofitable way of 
living is it for Perſons to he ſollicitous to come 
together, and impatiently bear a Diſappoint- 
ment; to meet only to entertain one an 

| wit 
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not take it for their Mother- Tongue. To ſome 


man, who, bleſt of Heaven, cultivates the Earth, 
ſows in Seaſon, and gathers in his rich Harveſt; 
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with Trifles, to {ay,thoſe things reciprocally 
which both were equally acquainted with, and 
are of no Importance to be acquainted with; to 
enter into a Chamber purely to go out on't; 
to go out after Dinner only to come home at 
night, well ſatisfy'd with ſeeing, in five hours 
time, three or four Swiſſers, one Woman whom 
we don't know, and another whom we don't 
love! Whoever would rightly conſider the Value 
of Time, and how irreparabte its Loſs, would 
mourn bitterly over ſuch Misfortunes. 
* They value themſelves in Town on their 
rude Indifference for Rural and Country Affairs; 
they can ſcarce diſtinguiſh Linſeed from Hemp, | 
Wheat from Rye, and neither of them from 
Barley; they content themſelves with eating, 
drinking and dreſſing; talk not to them of Fal- 
low-Ground, Copſes, Vine-Sprigs or After- 
Graſs, if you deſign to be underſtood; they will 


of them you ſhould diſcourſe of Weights, 
Scales, Books of Rates and Meaſures ; to-others 
of Appeals, Petitions, Decrees and Injunctions. 
They know the World; and tho more ſafe and 
commendable, are ignorant of Nature, her Be- 
ginnings, Growths, Gifts and Bounties. This 
Ignorance is frequently. voluntary, and founded 
on the Conceit they have of their own Callings 
and Profeſſions ; there is never a vile Pettifogger, 
who dreams and ſmoaks in the Corner of his Stu- 
dy, with his Head full of pernicious Shifts and 
litigious Suits, but prefers himſelf to the Husband- 


and if at any time he hears talk of the firſt Men, 
or the Patriarchs, of their rural Lite and Oeco- 
nomy, he bleſſes himſelf how they could live 10 

| thoſe 
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thoſe days without Officers and Commiſſioners, 
Preſidents and /Sollicitors; can't comprehend 
how they could ſubſiſt without Regiſters, or 
Courts of Judicature,  Coffee-houſes and Ordi- 
naries. 325 . 

* The Roman Emperors never triumph'd ſo 
luxuriouſly, ſo commodiouſly, nor ſo ſecurely 


defended againſt the Wind, Rain, Dirt and Sun, 


as the Citizens of Paris, when they rattle in 
their Coaches from one end of the Town to the 
other. What Difference is there between this 
Cuſtom and that of their Anceſtors! They ne- 
ver knew how to deprive themſelves of Neceſ- 
faries to get Super fluities, nor to prefer Show 
to Subſtance; their Houſes were never illumi- 
nated with Wax-Candles, which were only to be 
ſeen on the Altar, or at the Louvkxse; could 
warm themſelves by a little Fire; never roſe 
from a bad Dinner to get into a Coach, but were 
of the Opinion, that Men had Legs given them 
to walk on, and they us'd them. In dry Wea- 
ther they kept themſelves clean, in wet they 
damnify'd their Shoes and Stockings, and were 
as ready to croſs a Street or Paſſage, as a Sportſ- 
man to skip over the plough'd Ground, or a 
Soldier to dirt himſelf in the Trenches. They 
had not then invented how to harneſs two Men, 
and put them to a Chair; there were then even 
Magiſtrates who walk*d to the Chambers of Juſ- 
tice and Courts of Inqueſts, with as good a 
grace as Au cus rus us'd to foot it to the Ca- 
pitol. Peuter and Braſs in thoſe days ſhone on 
their Shelves and Cupboards, Copper and Iron 
in their Chimntes, whilſt Silver and Gold lay 
ſate in their Coffers. Women were then ſerv'd 
by Women, they had ſuch to do their Offices 
even in their Kitchens. The fine Names of Go- 

ver nor 
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yernor and Governante were not unknown to 
our Forefathers, for they knew to whom the 
Children of Kings and Freat Princes were con- 
fided ; but they divided the Service of their Do- 
meſticks with their Children, and were content 
to be themſelves their immediate Tators. Eve. 
ry thing they did agreed with their Circumſtan- 
ces; their Expences were proportion'd to their 
Income; their Liveries, Houſnold : Goods, Equi- 
pages, Tables, City and Country Houſes, were 
all meaſur'd by their Revenues and Conditions: 
They had however ſuch out ward Diſtinctions a- 
mongſt them, as made it eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
Wife of an Attorny from that of a Judg, and; a 
Plebeian or Valet from a Gentleman: Leſs ſtu- 
dious to ſpend or enlarge their Patrimony than 
to keep it, they left it entire to their Heirs, and 
paſs'd from a moderate Life to a peaceable Death. 
There was no Complaint then, Tis 4 hard Age, 
the Miſery is great, Mony is ſcarce. They had 1 
leſs than we have, and had enough, richer by ra 
their Oeconomy and Modeſty than their Re- +24 
venues or Demeſnes. To conclude, they were vl 
firmly perſuaded of the Truth of this Maxim, - 
That what is Splendor, Sumptuouſneſs and Mag- a, 
nificence in People of Quality, is Extravagance, | = 
Folly and Impertinence in private Men. tl 
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We the Court. 


== 1s in one Senſe the moſt honoy- 
El Table thing we can; reproach any 
Man with, to ſay he knows not 
the Court : 5 there 1s ſcarce a Vir- 
tue which is not imply'd by that 
. Expreſſion. 
* A Man who knows the Court, is Maſter 
of his Geſtures, Eyes and Face; is profound 
and impenetrable, diſſembles ill Offices, ſmiles 
on his Enemies, puts a Conſtraint on his natu- 
ral Diſpoſition, diſguiſes his Paſſions, acts againſt 
his Inclinations, ſpeaks againſt his Opinion: All 
this great Reh ne is only the Vice we call 
Falſhood, which is ſometimes as unſerviceable 
to the making a Courtier's Fortune, as Open- 
neſs, Sincerity and Virtue. 

* There are certain changeable - Colours, 
which vary according to the ſeveral Lights they 
are expos'd in; he who can name thoſe Colours; 
may define the Court. 

* The Man who leaves the Court for a mi- 
nute, renounces it for ever: The Courtier who 


ſaw it in the Morning muſt fee it at Night, in 


order to know it again the next day, or be 
known there himſelf. 
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* A Man, muſt be content to be little at 
Court; and let him be ever fo vain, tis impoſ- 


ſible to prevent it; but his Comfort is, the Evil 


is common, and the rat themſelves are but lit- 
tle when there. 
* The Country is the place in which; the 


Court, as in its point of View, appears an admi- | 


rable thing; if we approach it, its Beauties di- 
miniſh, like thoſe of a fine Piece of Ferſpectire 
which we view too near hand. 

* 'Tis with difficulty that we bring our ſelves 
to paſs our Lĩves in an — — a ert: 
Yard, or on a Stair-Caſe. 

+ The Court gives not a Man content, bat i 
binders him from finding it elſewhere. 

* Tis fit a Man of Honour and Honeſty 
ſhould make a trial of the Court; he will dil. 
cover, as ſoon as he enters there, that he is in 
a new World, .wholly unknown to him, where 
Politeneſs and Viceequally reign, and whereGood 
and Evil are alike uſeful for his Advancement. 

* The Court is like a Marble Structure; 
_ 5 » compoy'd of Men very hard, but very po- 
| 2 

* Many People goto Court only to come back 
again, and at their return to be taken notice of 
by the Nobility of their Proviace, or the Biſhop 
of their Dioceſs. 

The Embroiderer and Confectioner would 
be ſuperfluous, and make but an idle Show of 
their fine things, if we were modeſt and tem- 
perate; Courts would be Deſarts, and Kings left 
alone, if we were void of Vanity and Intereſt. 
Men are willing to be Slaves ſomewhere, to lord 
it elſewhere. The proud, ſtately and command- 
ing Air ſeems bought by Wholeſale at Court, to 
retail in the Country: They do exactly what 
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is done unto them, and are the true Apes of 
Royalty. - + | 


* There is nothing diſparages ſome Courtiers 


fo much as the Prince's Preſence; 1. can ſcarce 
know them again by their Faces, their Features 
are impair'd, and their Countenances debas'd: 
The Proud and Haughty are the moſt diſgrac'd, 
becauſe! they ſuffer moſt 3 the civil and modeſt 
Man-ſupports himſelf beſt, having nothing to 
reform. e 
*The Court- Air is contagious, tis caught at 
VERS 4IL LES, as the Norman Accent is at Ro- 
vEN and Falaise; we find it amongſt the 


- Harbingers, Grooms and Confectioners: A Man, 


with a very moderate ſhare of Underſtanding, 
may make a great progreſs towards obtaining it. 
One of an elevated Genius and ſolid Worth does 
not value this ſort of Accompliſhment, ſo much 
as to make it his Buſineſs to ſtudy it; he gets it 
without thinking on't, and troubles not himſelf 
to get rid of it. | 

*.. With a great noiſe comes up to the 
King's Chamber, turns every body aſide, forces 


them to make way, taps at the Door, almoſt 


knocks, tells his Name; after ſome time he's ad- 
mitted, but *tis with the Croud. 

* There are in Courts certain Apparitions of 
bold and adventurous Men, of a free and fami- 
liar Character, who introduce themſelves, pre- 
tend to all the Ability in their Art which others 
want, and are believ'd on their own words. In 
the mean while, they make their advantage of 


the publick Error, or Fondneſs which Men have 


for Novelty; they break thro the Crowd, get 


_ upto the Ear of the Prince, with whom the 


Courtier ſees them talking, whilſt he thinks him- 
ſelf happy but to be ſeen, In this, however, 
. they 
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they make the Great Ones eaſy, that as they are 
ſuffer d without conſequence, ſo they. are diſ- 
miſs'd in the ſame manner. Tis then they diſ- 
appear, at once rich and diſcredited; and the 


Men who juſt, now were deceiv'd by them, are 


ready to be deceiv'd by others. | 8 
* You ſee ſome Men, who, as they paſs. by 


you, give a light Salute, ſtretch out their Shoul- 
| ders, and thruſt out their Breaſts like Women; 


they ask you a Queſtion, and look another way, 
ſpeak in a high Tone, and think themſelves. a- 
bove every one in the Company.; they ſtop, and 
the Company gathers about them; they have all 


the Diſcourſe, are the Preſidents of the Circle, 


and perſiſt in this ridiculous and counterfeit 
Statelineſs, till there comes by ſome great Man, 
whoſe Preſence ſtrikes them down at once, and 
reduces them to their native Condition, which is 
leſs wretched. Fg 3 


14 4 


Courts cannot ſubſiſt without a certain ſort unten 
of Courtiers, who can flatter, are complaiſant, de Lang- 
inſinuating, devoted to the Ladies, whoſe Plea- lee, an 
ſures they manage, ſtudy their Weakneſſes, and others. 


ſooth their Paſſions 3 they whiſper them in the 
Ear with ſomething ſmutty, ſpeak of their Huſ- 
bands and Lovers in agreeable Terms, gueſs at 
their Diſquiets, their Maladies, and fix their 
Lyings inz make all Modes and Faſhions, refine 
upon Luxury and Extravagance, .and teach the 
Sex to conſume immenſe Sums in Clothes, Fur- 
niture and Equipages; they wear nothing them- 
ſelves but what is rich and ſhining, and will not 


live in an old Palace till it be rebuilt and embel. 


lid; eat delicately, and with Reflection; there 
is no Voluptuouſneſs they are unexperienc'd in; 
they owe their Fortune to themſelves, and they 
keep it with the ſame Addreſs as they rais'd it ; 
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difdainful and proud they ſcorn their Equals; 
bade no Converſe with them, and ſcarce afford 
them common Civility z they ſpeak where every 
one Elſe is ſitear, enter boldly, and thruſt-them- 
ſelves into Places where the greateſt'Lords dare 
not be ſeen : Some who have liv'd long, have 
their, Bodies cover'd with Wounds, and have no- 
ble Fiaploymenes, with high Dignities, can't 
ſhew ſuch aſfar*d Countenances and forward Fa- 
ces. Theſe Men have the Ears of the greateſt 

ebauches; never ſtir out of the Louv RE or 

BRSAILLES, Where they behave themſelves as 
if they, were at Home, or amongſt their own 
Domeſticks : They ſeem to multiply themſelves 
in a thouſand Places, and are always the firſt 
Faces which are ſee; by all new Comers to Court: 
They embrace, and are embrac'd; laugh, talk 
loud, tell Stories, are pleaſant, agreeable, rich, 


bebe are Partakers in all their Pleaſures and 


ur öf no importance. OR | 
* Would not one believe that Cimon and Cl;- 


tander are charg'd with the whole Concerns of 


the State, and that they are only 'accountable 
for them? That one has at leaſt the Manage- 
ment of the Land Affairs, and the other the Ma- 


A Ad oever ſhall pretend to repreſent them, 
alt 


expreſs Haſtineſs, Inquietude, Curioſity 


and Activity, and paint Motion it ſelf,” We ne- 


ver ſee them ſitting, fix*d or ſtanding ; who ever 
Jaw them walk? They are always running, ask 
Queſtions: running, ſpeak running, and never 
ſtay for an Anſwer; they never go to, or come 
from any Place, but are always paſſin; Arg re- 
paſſing: ſtop them not in their 1 Pitate 
Courſe, you will diſmount their Machines; ne- 
ver enquire any thing of them, or give them 
time to breathe, and remember they have nothing 

| t0 
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to do, that they may ſtay with you, and follow 
you at laſt wherever you pleaſe to lead them. 
They are not the Satellites of Jupiter, thoſe I 
mean who preſs about, and ſurround their Prince; 
but they precede him, and proclaim he is com- 
ing: they ruſh in impetuouſly on a Croud of 
Courtiers, and all who ſtand. in their way are 
in danger; their Profeſſion is to be ſeen again 
and again, and never go to Bed without acquit- 
ting themſelves. of an Imploymeat fo ſerious, 
and ſo beneficial to the Commonwealth: they 
are, in ſhort, acquainted with the riſe of all in- 
different Accidents, and know every thing at 4 
Court which one would chuſe to be ignorant of; 
they have all the neceſſary Qualificatioas for 
making an indifferent Fortune, brisk and quick- 
ſighted however about any thing they think for 
their Advantage, a little bold, light and incon- 
ſiderate, Ina word, they two ſeem harneſs'd to 
the Chariot of Fortune, but never likely to. lit 
i ee . n | 
_ * A Courtier, whoſe Name is not good enough 7he ute 
for his Quality, ought, to ſink it for a better; de Bouil- 
but if *tis ſuch as he dares own, he ought then lon. 
to inſinuate it is the moſt illuſtrious of all 
Names, and his Houſe the moſt antieat of all o- 
thers; he ' ought to be related to the Prin- 7 
ces of Lorain, the Roxans, the Cha- 
TILLONS, the MonTMORENCIiES, and if 
pollible, the PRIN CES of the Broop; to 
talk of nothing but Cardinals, Dukes and prime 
Miniſters; to uſher his Grandfathers by Father 
and Mother's fide into all Diſcourſes, and intro- 
duce at every turn the Royal Standard-Bearers 
who have been in his Family, and the Cruſadoes 
they have been ingag'd in; to have his Hall a- 
dorn'd with Genealogies, Eſcutcheons of ſixteen 
£ l 1 Quarters, x 
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Quarters, the Pictures of his Anceſtors, and the 


Allies of his Anceſtors; to value himſelf on an 
old Caſtle, with Turrets, Battlements and Port- 


cullis's; to be always talking of his Race, his 
Branch, his Name, and his Arms; to ſay of him, 
He is no Gentleman; of her, She is no Gentlewo- 
man; or, if he's told, that Hyacinthus has had 


the great Prize in the Lottery, to ask if he is a 
Gentleman. Some Perſons may laugh at theſe 
Impertinencies, let them laugh on; others 
divert themſelves with him, and let tliem 
go on; let him ſtand to this, that he takes 
place after the Royal Family, and by conſtant re- 
peating it he ſhall be believ'd. _ 

* *Tis a ſimple thing not to be a Gentleman at 
Court, where there's no body but who pretends 
to be ſach. 
At Court they go to Bed, and riſe up only 


with a view to their Intereſt; *tis that they 


revolve on Morning and Evening, Night and 
Day; that which makes them think or ſpeak, 
keeps them ſilent, or puts them on Action; with 
this Diſpoſition of Mind they ſpeak to ſome, and 
negle@ others; they mount or deſcend ; by this 
Rule they meaſure all their Aſſiduity, Complai- 
ſance, Eſteem, Indifference or Contempt. What- 


ever ſteps ſome Perſons make by Virtue towards 


Moderation and Wiſdom, they are carry'd away 
by the Primum Mobile of Ambition along with the 
moſt covetous, the moſt violent in their Deſires, 
and the moſt ambitious. How can they ſtand ſtill 
when every thing is in motion, and forbear running 


when every one runs? All People believe they 


are accountable to themſelves for their Adva nce- 
ment and Fortunes; he who has not rais'd a 
Fortune at Court, is thought not to deſerve it, 


and this Sentence is without Appeal. Wy is 
then 
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then to be done? Shall a Man quit the Court 


le without having got any Advantage by it, or 
n ſhall he continue there without Favour or Re- 
t- ward? This Queſtion is ſo crabbed and hard to 
is be decided, that an infinite Number of Courtiers 
n, have grown old between yes or no, and at laſt 
0= dy'd in ſuſpence. : 
id There is nothing at Court ſo worthleſs and 
a contemptible, as a Man who can contribute no- 
ſe thing to our Fortune; I wonder how ſuch a 
Irs Perſon dares appear there. | 8 
m He who ſees far behind him a Man of his 
es own Standing and Condition, with whom he 
e- made his firſt Appearance at Court, and fancies 
he has ſolid Grounds to entertain a good Opinion 
at of his own Merit, and to think better of himſelf. 
ds than of this other Perſon who could not keep up 
with him, does not remember what he thought 
ly of himſelf before he was in favour, and what he 
ey thought of thoſe who outſtrip'd him. | 9 
nd * is too much to expect from a Friend ad 9 
ak, vanc'd to great Favour, that he ſhould own his 4 
th former Acquaintance. 5 1 
nd * If a Man in Favour makes advantage of it 1 
his before 'tis over, if he makes uſe of the Wind 1 
al- that blows fair for him; if he has his Eye up- Wl 
at- on all Vacancies, Poſts, Abbies, to ask and ob- 11 
rds tain them, and is ſtock'd, with Penſions, Grants M 
Tay and Reverſions, you reproach him with Cove- 
the touſneſs and Ambition: you cry nothing e- 
res, ſcapes him, all is his own, his Friends or 
bill his Creatures, and that by the number of the 
ing various Favours beſtow'd on him, he alone 
hey has made e many Mens Fortunes. But 


ce- what ſhould he have done in his Poſt? If 1 
d a were to judg, not by Four Diſcourſe, but by 
It, what courſe you would have taken your ſelf in 
- IS 1 4 the 
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the ſame Station, 1 ſhould think he has done 
what he ought to have done. F 

We blame thoſe who make uſe of the Oppor- 
tunities put into their hands to raiſe large For- 
tunes, becauſe we deſpair by the Meanneſs of 
our own, to be ever in the ſame Circumſtances, 
and to be expos'd to ſuch a Reproach: if we 
were like to ſucceed them, we ſhould begin to 
think they were not ſo much in the wrong, and 
be more cautious in cenſuring them, for tear of 
condemning our ſelves beforehand, 0 

* We muſt never exaggerate things, nor lay 
Crimes to the charge of the Court, which are 
not exactly true: Courtiers attempt nothing 
worſe againſt true Merit, ; than leaving it ſome- 
times unrewarded; they do not always deſpiſe 
it when they once diſcern it, they forget it; and 
indeed the Court is the Place, where they moſt 

rfectly underſtand how to do nothing, or ve- 
ry little, for thoſe whom they very much eſteem. 


* *Tis rare, if amongſt all the Inſtruments 4 


Man uſes in the Structure of his Fortune at 
Court, ſome of them don't miſcarry. One of 
my Friends, who promis'd to ſpeak for me, ſays 
not a word; another ſpeaks very faintly; a 
third miſtakes my Intereſt and his own Inten- 


tions, and does me more harm than good. One 


wants Good-will, another Prudence and Capa- 
city; none of them take pleaſure enough in ſee- 
ing me happy, to contribute all their might 
towards making me ſo. ' Every one remembers 
what his own Preferment coſt him, and the 
Helps which clear'd his way to it. We ſhould 
be likely enough inclin'd to juſtify the Services 


we receive from fome Men, by thoſe which, on 


the like occaſions, we ſhould render to 2 
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if our chief and only Care, after our Fortunes 
are made, were not to think of our ſelves. 
Courtiers never employ their Wit, Ad- 
dreſs or Policy, to find out Expedients to oblige 
ſuch of their Friends as implore their Aſſiſtance, 
but only to find out Evaſions, ſpecious Preten- 
ces, or what they call an Impoſſibility of doing 
ſuch a thing; and think themſelves acquitted on 
their ſide from all the Duties of Friendſhip and 
Gratitude. . _ 

No Courtier cares to break the Ice, every one 
offers to ſecond your Intereſt ; becauſe judgi 
of others by themſelves, they think no body will 
break the Ice, and therefore they ſhall be ex- 
cus d from ſeconding. A ſoft and polite way of 
refuſing their Credit, good Offices and Mediation | 
to ſuch as ſtand in need of em. | 13 

* How many Men ſtifle you with their Careſſes 15 
in Private, love and eſteem you, who are uneaſy to = 
| be ſeen with you in Publick, who at the Levee or 4M 

Maſs, turn away their Eyes from you, and do 4 
all they can to avoid you. There is but a ſmall | 
number of Courtiers, who have ſufficient great- 
neſs of Soul, or confidence in themſelves, to do 
publick Honour to ſimple Merit, diveſted of 
great Employments. | 

* I ſeea Man ſurrounded and follow?d, burke 
is in Office: 1 fee another whom every/ body 
courts, but he is in Favour. One is embrac'd 
and careſs'd even by Per ſons of the firſt Rank, 
but he is Rich; Another is gaz'd on and pointed 
at, but he is Learned and Eloquent. I perceive 
one whom no body miſſes ſaluting; but he is a 
Knave. I ſhou'd be glad to ſee the Man courted, 
who is Good, Honeſt, and nothiag elſe. 

* When a Man is advanc'd to a new Poſt, an 
Inundation of Praiſe in his favour breaks in 


upon 
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upon Court and Chappel; overflows Stair- 
caſe, Hall, Gallery, and whole Apartment; ſwells 
up even above our Eyes, and ſtops not there, 
There are not two different Voices in forming his 


Character; Envy and Jealouſy ſpeak like Flat. 
tery ; every one is carry'd away by the Torrent 


which forces em to ſay of a Man what they 


think, or what they do not think; and often to 


commend a Man of whom they have no knowledg. 


Has he Senſe, Merit or Valour, he is in an inſtant 
a Genius of the firſt ſize, a Hero, a Demi-God ; 
is ſo prodigiouſly flatter'd in the Pictures which 


are made for him, that he appears deform'd to 


fit by any of em; *tis impoſſible for him to ar- 
rive to thoſe things which Baſeneſs and Com- 
Plaiſance wou'd mount him to; he bluſhes for 


his own Reputation: But let him ſtagger ever 


ſo little in the Poſt to which he was advanc'd, 
the World eaſily change their Opinion; is he en- 
tirely gone, fallen, the Machines which lifted 
him ſo high by Applauſe and Encomiums, are 


ready prepar'd to throw him down into the 


extremeſt Contempt: 1 mean there are none 
who diſdain him more, are ſharper in their Re- 
flections, and fay worſe things of him than thoſe 
who were moſt furious and violent in ſpeaking 
well of him, 

* It may be ſaid with reaſon of an eminent 
and nice Poſt, that 'tis got with more caſe than 
maintain'd. 2 

* We ſee Men fall from a high Fortune, by 

the ſame Defects which rais'd *em. 
There are two ways at Court, of diſmiſſing 
or diſcharging Servants and Dependants ; to be 
angry with 'em, or.make em ſo angry with us 
that they reſent it. 


* At 
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* At Court they ſpeak well of a Man for two. 
Reaſons : The- firſt, that he may know we have 
ſpoke well of him; and the ſecend, that he may 
do the ſame by us. 55 * 

* is as dangerous at Court to make Advances, 
as *tis embaraſſing not to make 'em. 

* ] am told ſo many ill things of this Man, 
and ſee fo few in him, that I begin to ſuſpect 
he has a troubleſom Merit, which is likely to 
eclipſe the Merit of others. | 

* You are an honeſt Man, and do not make 
it your buſineſs either to pleaſe or diſpleaſe the 
Favourites, are only loyal to your Maſter, and 
true to your Duty; you are a loſt Man. | 

None are. impudent by Choice, but by 
Conſtitution ; *tis a Vice to be ſo, but *tis na- 
tural; he who is not born ſo, is modeſt, and 
cannot eaſily paſs from this extreme to the o- 
ther. Be impudent and ſucceed is a good 
leſſon, but thrown away on him: A bad Imi- 
tation will do him no ſervice, he will be hafff'd. 
A real native Impudence is neceſſary to ſucceed 
at Court. ; 

* We purſue, hurry, intrigue, torment our 
ſelves; we ask and are refus'd; we ask again, 
and obtain; but without having ask'd, ſay 
we, or ſo much as thought of it, -and even 
when we had another thing in view. The 
* Style, an innocent Lye, which deceives no 
ody. | 
* A Man ſets up for an eminent Station, 
prepares all his Engines, takes all his Meaſures, 
and is juſt upon ſucceeding to his wiſh: ſome are 
to attempt, others to ſecond ; the Bait is laid, and 
the Mine ready to be ſprung; the Candidate 
withdraws from Court. Who durſt ſuſpect that 


Artemon 
* . 
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+ The Mar- Artemon aim'd at ſo noble a Poſt, when they 
guiſs of took him from his Lands or his Government, 


Vardes, 
who put in 
#0 be Go- 
vernor to 
#be Duke 
Bur- 
gundy. 


to ſettle him in it? A coarſe Artifice and com- 
mon Policy, which the Courtiers have ſo often 
made uſe of, that if I would impoſe. upon the 
World, and conceal my Ambition, I would al. 
ways keep in ſight of my Prince, to receive from 
his own hand the Favour I had ſought after with 
the greateſt Application, | 

* Men are unwilling we ſhould diſcover the 


proſpects they have of their Advancement, or 


find out the Dignity they aim at, becauſe if they 
do not obtain it, they fancy there's ſome ſhame 
attends the being refus' d; and if they do, they 
perſuade themſelves *tis greater Glory to be 


. thought worthy by him who gives it, than 


to ſhew they think themſelyes worthy by their 
Intrigues and Deſigns; they would at once ap- 
pear adorn'd with their Dignity and Modeſty. 

Which is the . greateſt ſhame, to be refus'd a 
Poſt which we deſerve, or to be put into one 
we do not deſerve? | 

As difficult as *tis to get a Place at Court, *tis 
more difhcult and hard to render one's ſelf wor- 
thy of getting one. 

A Man had better have it ask'd, how he came 
to obtain ſuch a Poſt, than how did he not ob- 
tain it ? 1 

People ſtand for an Office in the City, ſue for 


a Place in the Academy; formerly they did the 
like for the Conſulſhip; why then ſhould a Man 


be aſham'd to labour the firſt Vears of his Life, 
to render himſelf capable of a great Employ- 
ment, to put in for it without Intriguing or 
Caballing, publickly and confidently, in order 
to ſerve his Country, Prince, and Common 
wealth ? | 


11 
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* I never ſaw a Courtier to whom a Prince 


gave 4 good Government, 2 eminent Poſt, or 


a large Penſion, who either through Vanity, 
or to ſnew himſelf diſintebeſted, has mot ſaid he 
was leſs pleas'd with the Gift, than the manner 
with which *twas given. What is certain and 
indubitable in this is, that he ſays ſo. 

'Tis clowniſh to give with a bad Grace; the 
moſt difficult part is the Gift it ſelf; for what 
does it coſt a Man to add a Smile to it? There 
are however, many Men who refuſe more hand- 
ſomly than 'others know how to give; and ſome 
who make us ask for a thing ſo long, give ſo 
coldly, and impoſe ſuch diſagreeable Conditions, 
that the greateſt Favour they conld do us, would 
be to diſpenſe with us from receiving it. 

** Some there are at Court: ſo covetous, that 
they will put on any Shape to promote their 
Intereſt 3 ' Governments, Offices, Benefices, every 
thing ſutes with 'em; They adjuſt themſelves ſo 
well, that they become qualify'd for all ſorts of 
Favours; are amphibious, . by the Church 


and the Sword, and are dexFrous- enough to join 


the Long Robe to both of em. If you ask who 
theſe Men are, they are thoſe who receive and 
enyy eyery one to whom any thing is given. 

* A thouſand People at Court wear out their 
days in careſſing and congratulating thoſe who 
have receiv'd Favours, and die themſelves with- 
out having any beſtow'd on 'em. | | 

* Menophilus borrows his Manners from one 
Profeſſion, and his Habit from another; he goes 


mask'd all the Year, tho his Face is bare; ap- 


pears at Court, in the City, and elſewhere, al- 
ways under a certain name, and the ſame diſ- 
guiſe. © We find him out, and know whax it is by 


{| | * There 
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* There is a great and beaten Road, as they 
call it, which leads to Dignity and Honour; and 
there is a croſs and bye-way, which is much the 
ſhorteſt. « . i 

* We run to ſee the Unhappy, ſtare 'em in 
the Face, make Lanes for em to paſs. by, or 
croud to Windows on purpoſe to obſerve the 
Features, Looks and Behaviour of a condemn'd 
Man who knows he is going to die; an odious, 
vain, and inhuman Curioſity ! If Men were wiſe, 
the Places of Execution wou'd be abandon'd, 
and it wou'd be an eſtabliſh'd Maxim, that *tis 
ignominious to ſee ſuch Sights. If you are ſo 
very curious, exerciſe your Curioſity on a noble 


Subject. Behold the happy Man, contemplate 


kim in the Day of his Advancement to a new 
Poſt, when he is receiving his Congratule 
tions; read in his Eyes thro an affected Calm 
and feign'd Modeſty, how much he is contented 
and pleas'd with himſelf ; obſerve what ſerenity 
the accompliſhment of his Deſires ſpreads over 
his Heart and Countenance; how he thinks of 
nothing more than Health and long Life, how 
at laſt his Joy burſts forth, and can be no longer 
diſſembl'd; how he bends beneath the Weight. of 
his own Happineſs ; what a ſerious and negligent 
Air he preſerves for ſuch as are no longer his 
Equals; he makes em no anſwer; turns away 
his Head, and ſeems not to ſee em; the Em- 
braces and Careſſes of the Great, whom he views 
now no more at a diſtance, begin to offend him; 
he's diſorder'd, his Brains turn round, *tis 2 
ſhort diſtraction. You wou'd be happy, and in 
favour ; how many things are you to avoid ! 

* A Man, when once got into Place, makes 
no uſe of his Reaſon or Underſtanding to regu- 
late his Duty and Conduct towards others; he 

| | borrows 
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borrows his meaſures from his Quality and Sta- 
tion; from thence proceed his Forgetfulneſs, 
pride, Arrogance, Cruelty and Ingratitude. 
* Theonas having been an Abbot thirty Years, 


in grew weary of being ſo any longer: Others 
or ſeſs impatiently wait for the Purple, than he 
the did to wear a Golden Croſs on his Breaſt; and 
nd becauſe the four great Holydays, in which the 
Jus, King uſes to diſpoſe of vacant Livings, made no 
uſe, alteration in his Fortune, he exclaim'd againſt 
n'd, the Iniquity of the preſent times, the ill Go- 
tis vernment of the State, and cou'd foreſee no- 


e ſo thing but what was like to be unhappy from 
oble it. Convinc'd in his Heart that Merit is preju- 
late dicial in Courts, to a Man who will raiſe his 
new Fortune, he was reſolv'd to renounce his Pre- 
Lula lacy, when ſome body came. to acquaint him that 
alm he was nam'd to a Biſhoprick: filld with Joy 
nted and Confidence at News ſo unexpected, you ſhall 
nity ſce, ſays he, I ſhall not ſtick here, I ſhall be an 
over Archbiſhop. | 
s of * There muſt be Knaves at Court; the great 
how Men and Miniſters, even the beſt inclin'd, muſt 
nger have 'em always at hand: *Tis a nice thing to 
it. of WM know how to ſet *em at work: There are certain 
igent Times and Seaſons when others can't do the 
r his Bulineſs. Honour, Virtue, Conſcience, Quali- 
away ties worthy of conſtant Reſpect, are frequently 
Em- WW uſeleſs: What wou'd you, at ſome times, have 
views em do with an honeſt Man? | 
him; * The Minority of a Prince makes abundance 
'tis 2 WM of great Fortunes. ey x” | 
nd in * Timantes, always the ſame, and loſing no- The Duke 
thing of that Merit which at firſt acquir'd him of luxem- 
makes Reputation and Rewards, degenerated in the burgh. 
regu- Opinion of our Courtiers; they were weary of 
ts; he eſteeming him, ſaluted him coldly; forbore ſmi- 
| | ling 
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ling on him; no longer join'd him, embrac'd, or 
5 took him into a Corner to talk myſteriouſly of 
| trivial and indifferent things; had nothing to 
fay to him: nothing leſs than that Penſion or 
that new Place with which he is lately honour'd, 
was requiſite to revive his Virtues, almoſt dead 
in their Memories, and to- refreſh the Idea of 
'em; now they treat him as they did at⸗ firſt, 
and even better. . 
This is * How many Friends, how many Relations are 
_ N born to a new Miniſter in one Night ! Some value 
Dale De themſelves on their former Acquaintance, their 
Villeroy, being Fellow Collegiates or Neighbours ; others 
on Monſieur turn over their Genealogy, go back to their 
Pellitier's Great Great Grandfathers, rake em together by 
2 Father and Mother's ſide, and ſome way or o- 
General of ther, every one wou'd: be related to him. They 
the Finan- ſay preſently, He's ny Friend, I am very glad at 
ces. his Promotion; I ought to take part in't, he is 
near Relation. Vain Men! True Votaries of For- 
tune! Inconſiderate Courtiers! Did you talk 
thus eight days ago? Is he ſince become an ho- 
neſter Man, more deſerving of his Prince's Fa- 
vours? Did you want this Circumſtance to know 
him better ? i 
* What comforts and ſupports me under the 
little Slights.I ſuffer ſometimes from my Betters | 
and my Equals, is what I ſay to my ſelf : Theſe 
Men don't deſpiſe me; 'tis my Fortune, and 
they have Reaſon, for *tis a very ſmall one. 
They would adore me without doubt, were 14 
Miniſter of State. BY 
Am I ſuddenly to be in Poſt, does he know it 
or foreſee it? he's before-hand with me, and 
ſalutes me firſt, 12 
| * The Man who ſays, I din'd yeſterday it 
tMeudon, + T;bur, or J ſup there to Night, and e it 
855 . often; 
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the leaſt occaſion, and ſays, Plancus asł d me 


is taken off by a ſudden Death; goes out of 
hand, gathers the People into the Market-place 


duct, blackens his Adminiſtration, denies hf 
the knowledg of thoſe things which the Publick 
grant him to be Maſter of; will not allow him 
to have had' a good Memory ; refuſes him 'the 
Encomium of a ſober, laborious Perſon ; will not 
do him the honour to believe, that among all 


was Planews's Enemy. | | 

* ”Tis a pleaſant ſight for a Man of Merit, to 
ſee the ſame Place at a publick Shew, or an AC 
ſembly, which was refus'd him, given before his 
face to one who has not Eyes to ſee, nor Ears to 
hear, nor Senſe to make a judgment; who has 
nothing to recommend him but his Liveries, 
which now he wears not himſelf. 


the Stage; his Voice, Pace, Carriage and Poſ- 
ture, agree with his Countenance. He is cun- 
ning, .cautious, ſoft and myſterious; comes up 
to you, and whiſpers you in the Ear, Tis fine 


Weather, tis a great Thay: If he has not great 


Qualifications, he has all the little ones, eren 
thoſe which only become a young Coxcomb.' 
Imagine the application of a Child, building 
a Caſtle of Cards, or catching a Butterfly, and 
you will have a true Emblem of Theodotus bu- 
ly'd about things of no conſequence, and which 
do not deſerve the leaſt care; he treats 'em ſe- 
nouſly, as if they were Concerns of the greateſt 
Importance; walks hard, is buſy and ſucceſsful : 

1 takes 


told Plancus— underſtanding his Great . Man? 


or Piazza's, accuſes the Dead, rails at his Con- 


161 
often; who ſhuffles in the Name of | Playcus on f Monſieur 
Ide Low. 


oĩs. 


| the Enemies of the Empire, there was one who 


* Theodotus with a grave Habit, has a comical The Abbot 
Countenance, like a Man making his Entry upon dechoiſy. 
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takes Breath and repoſes himſelf, and *tis but 
reaſonable, for it puts him to a great deal of 
Trouble. Some People are beſotted, and be- 
witch'd with the Favour of great Men; think 
of it all Day, and dream of it all Night; 
are always running up and down Stairs in a 
Miniſter's Apartment, going in or coming out 
of his Anti- Chamber; they have nothing to 
ſay to him, whatever they pretend; they ſpeak 


to him once or twice, and are content that 


they have ſpoken; preſs, ſqueeze em, and no- 
thing will drop from 'em but Pride, Arrogance, 
and Preſumption; ſpeak to em, they ſhall make 
you no anſwer; they know you not, their Eyes 
are dazl'd, and their Brains turn'd; their Re- 
lations ſhould take care of *em, and lock *em up, 


leſt their Folly in time ſhould grow to madneſs, 


and the World be no longer able to endure em. 
Theodotus has a ſofter way with him; he is im- 
moderately fond of Favour, but his Paſſion is 


more private; he pays it his Vows in ſecret 


there he cultivates it, and keeps it a Myſtery; 


is ever on the watch to diſcover who is advanc'd - 


into the Prince's favour ; offers his ſervice to 
them, and to them ſacrifices Merit, Alliances, 
Friendſhip, Engagements and Gratitude. If the 
Place of a Cass INI were vacant, and the Por- 
ter or Poſtillion of a Favourite ſhould put in for 
it, he would aſſiſt him in his pretenſions, and 
judg him worthy of the Place; would think him 
capable to make Obſervations and Calculations, 
to obſerve Parelies and Paralaxies. If you en- 
quire concerning Theodotus, whether he is an 
Author or a Plagiary, an Original or a Coppiſt, 
1 muſt give you his Works, and bid you read and 
judg; but whether he is a Dzvor x or a Cour- 
tier, who can decide from the Picture 3 

| | | IXI 
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drawn of him? I can with more aſſurance pro- 
nounce what his Stars deſign for him: Yes Theo- 
dotus, 1 have calculated your Nativity, your Ad- 
vancement will be very ſudden, be no more ſolli- 
citous about it, print no more of your Writings, 

the Publick begs for Quarter. | 
* There is a Country where the Joys are vi- 
ſible, but falſe, and the Griefs hidden, but real. 
Who would imagine that the Raptures at the 


Opera, the Claps and Applauſes at Mol IERBE's 


Comedies, and HarxLequin's Farces, the 
Feaſts, Hunting-Matches, Balls and Carouſels 
which we hear of, cover'd ſo many Inquietudes, 
ſo many Cares and different Intereſts, ſo many 
Hopes and Fears, ſo many ardent Paſſions and ſe- 
rious Affairs! 

* The Court-Life is a ſerious melanchol 
Game, and requires Application; a Man mu 
range his Pieces and his Batteries, form a De- 
fign, purſue it, thwart his Adverſaries, ven- 
ture ſometimes, and ſometimes play capriciouſ- 
ly: and after all his Meaſures and Contrivan- 
ces, he will be often beat; when he thinks he 
has manag'd his Men well, and is in a fair way 
to ſucceed, one more skilful or more happy gets 
the Game. | | 


* The Wheels, the Springs, the Movements g 


are hidden; nothing of a Watch appears but its 
Hand, which inſenſibly moves round and finiſhes 
its Circuit. The true Image of a Courtier, who, 
after having gone Ground enough, returns fre- 
quently to the ſame Point from whence he ſet 
out, 

* Two Thirds of my Life are already elaps'd, 
why then ſhould 1 perplex my ſelf ſo much for 
what remains? The moſt ſplendid Fortune de- 
ſerves neither the I * I put my ſelf to, = 

| 12 the 
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the Meanneſſes 1 muſt be guilty of, nor the Hu- 


miliations, nor Diſgraces, which I am forc'd to 
endure to acquire, it. Thirty Years will deſtroy 
thoſe Coloſſus s of Power which we can hardly ſee 


without lifting up our Heads. I who am bÞ lit- 


Mr. Bon- 
temps. 


tle a thing, and thoſe from whom I expected all 
my Greatneſs,. muſt in a ſhort time diſappear, 
The beſt of all good things, if there is any thing 
good in this World, is a ſoft Repoſe, a quiet 


Retreat, free from Want and Dependencies, y 


M—— was of this Opinion in his Diſgrace, and 
forgot it in his Proſperity. E 

* A Nobleman who reſides at home in his own 
Province lives free, but without Protection: If 
he lives at Court he is protected, but is a Slave; 
"tis even. „ 

* Xantipps in a corner of his Province, under 
an old Roof, in an old Bed, dreamt one Night 
that he ſaw his Prince, that he ſpoke to him, and 
felt an extreme Joy : When be wak'd, he was 
melancholy ; told his Dream, and ſaid, What 
ſtrange Chimæra's a Man may have in his Sleep! 
Xantippus ſome time after went to Court, ſaw his 
Prince, ſpoke to him; and went farther than his 
Dream, was a Fayourite. EM 

No body is more a Slave than an aſſiduous 
Courtier, unleſs it be a Courtier who is more aſ- 
ſiduous. | 
* A Slave has but one Maſter; an ambitious 
Magn has as many as there are People uſeful to him 
in making his Fortune. oY 

* A thouſand Men who are ſcarce known, croud 
every day to be ſeen by their Prince, who can't ſee 
a thouſand at a time; and if he ſees none to day 


but thoſe he ſaw yeſterday, and will ſee to mor-. 


row, how many will be Unhappy ! 
* Of 
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* Of all thoſe who croud about Great Men, 
and make their court to em, few honour 'em in 
their Hearts, a great number follow 'em out of 
Ambition or Intereſt, but the greateſt number of 
all, from a ridiculous Vanity, or a fooliſh Impa- 
tience to make themſelves taken notice of. | 
* There are certain Families, that by the Laws 
of the World, or of what we call Decency, ought 
to be irreconcilable; they are now good Friends; 
and whom Religion in vain attempted to unite, 
Intereſt without much ado has join'd together. 
* have heard of a Country where the Old Verſailles. 
Men are Gallant, Polite and Civil: The Young 
j Men, on the contrary, Stubborn, Wild, without 
either Manners or Civility: They are free from 
r Paſſion for Women at the Age, when in other 
t Countries they hegin to feel it; prefer Feaſts, 
d Victuals, and ridiculous Amours before em: A- 
18 mongſt theſe People, he is ſober who is never drunk 
it vith any thing but Wine; the too frequent uſe of 
1 it has render'd it inſipid; they endeavour by Bran- 
is dy and other ſtrong Liquors, to quicken their 
is Taſte, already extinguiſn'd; want nothing to 
compleat their Debauches, but to drink Aqua For- 
us . The Women of that Country haſten the de- 
ij. WM cy of their Beauty, by their Artifices to preſerve 
it: They paint their Cheeks, Eye-brows and 
us Wl boulders, which they lay bare, together with 
im their Breaſts, Arms and Ears, as if they were a- 
fraid to hide thoſe Parts which they think will 
ud Ml pleaſe, and never think they ſnew enough of 'em. 
ſee The Phyſiognomies of the People of that Coun- 
lay try are by no means clean, but confus'd and em- 
or- baraſs'd with a bundle of ſtrange Hair, which 
they prefer before what's natural; with this they 
weave ſomething to cover their Heads, which de-. 
Of I ends down half way their Bodies, hides their 
M 3 Features, 
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Features, and hinders you from knowing Men by 
their Faces. This Nation have likewiſe their God 
and their King: The Grandees go every day at a 
certain Hour to a Temple they call a Church: At 
the upper end of that Temple ſtands an Altar 
conſecrated to their God, where the Prieſt cele- 
brates ſome Myſteries which they call holy, ſacred 
and tremendous: The great Men make a vaſt 


Circle at the t of the Altar, ſtanding with 


their Back to the Prieſt and the Holy Myſteries, » 


and their Faces erected towards their King, who is 
ſeen on his Knees upon a Throne, and to whom 
they ſeem to direct the deſires of their Hearts, and 
all their Devotion. However, in this Cuſtom there 


. 1s to be remark'd a ſort of Subordination; for the 


People appear adoring their Prince, and their 
Prince adoring God. The Inhabitants of this Re- 
gion call it —, it lies in about farty eight Degrees 
of Latitude, and is about eleven hundred Leagues 
byzSea from the IR oQUo1rs and HuRons, 

* Whoever will conſider, that the Prince's Pre- 
ſence makes up the whole happineſs of a Courtier, 
that he buſies himſelf, and is ſatisfy'd during the 
whole courſe of his Life, to ſee and be ſeen by 
him, will in ſome meaſure comprehend how the 


ight of God may make al] the Glory and Felicity 
o 


the Saints. 
* Great Lords are full of Reſpect for their Prin- 
ces; tis their Buſineſs, they have their Inferiors. 


The little Courtiers eaſe themſelves of theſe Du - 


ties, ſhew themſelves familiar, and live like Men 
who have no Examples to give to any one. 

* What is there wanting in the'Youth of our 
Days ? They can do every thing and know every 
thing ; or at leaſt if they do not know as much 
as is poſſible, they are as poſitive and decifive 


as if they did, 
a * Weak 
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* Weak Men! A Grandee ſays of your Friend 
Timagenes, That be is a Blockhead, in which he's 
miſtaken; 1 do not require you to reply that he 
is 3 Man of Wit; be but ſo bold as to think he 
is not a Blockhead. 

He ſays too that Iphicrates is a Coward; you 
have ſeen him do a gallant Action: Take courage, 


| diſpenſe with you from publiſhing it, provided 


after what you have heard faid of him, you will 


; ſtill remember that you ſaw him dò it. 


* Very few know how to ſpeak to their 
Prince; in this all the Prudence and Skill of a 
Courtier terminates: A Word eſcapes, enters 
the Prince's Ear, paſles into his Memory, and 
ſometimes as far as his Heart, tis impoſſible to 
recover it; all the care and addreſs which can be 
us d to explain or ſoften it, ſerve only to engrave 
it deeper, and enforce it the more. If *tis againſt 
no body but our ſelves we have talk'd, beſides that 
this Misfortune is not very common, the Re- 
medy is at hand, we muſt take Warning by our 


fault, and endure the Puniſhment of our Levity; 


but if *tis againſt another, what Confuſion ! what 
Repentance ! Is there a better Rule againſt this 


dangerous Inconvenience, than talking of others 


to our Sovereign, of their Perſons, Actions, 
Works, Manners or Conduct, with the ſame 


Care, Precaution and Management which we talk 


of our ſelves ? | 

* A Jeſter, I would ſay, is a wretched Character, 
if it had not been ſaid before: They who injure 
the Reputation or Fortune of another for the ſake 
of a Jeſt, deſerve an infamous Puniſhment; that 
has not been ſaid already, and I dare ſay it. 

* There are a certain number of Phraſes ready 
made, which we lay up as in a Magazine, and take 
em thence to uſe as we have occaſion to con- 

| M 4 gratulaje 
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gratulate one another on Events: Tho they are 
often ſpoken without Affection, and heard with- 
out Acknowledgment, yet we muſt not omit 'em; 
becauſe they are the Image at leaſt of the beſt 
thing in the World, Friendſhip; and ſince Men 
can't depend on one another for the Reality, they 
ſeem to have come to agreement to be contented 
with its Appearances. | N 

* With five or ſix terms of Art, and nothing 
elſe, we ſet up for Judges in Muſick, Painting, 
Building, and good Chear; we fancy we have 


more Pleaſure than others, in hearing, ſeeing or 
eating; we impoſe on ſuch as are like us, and de- 


ceive our ſelves. 

The Court is never deſtitute of a ſort of Peo- 
ple, with whom Faſhion, Politeneſs and Fortune, 
ſerve inſtead of Senſe, and ſupply the place of 
Merit; they know how to come in and go out of 
a Room, diſingage themſelves from Converſation 
by never entring into it; affect to ſay nothing, and 
render themſelves tireſom by a long filence, or 
ſpeaking at moſt in a few Monoſyllables : Their 
Mien, Voice, Geſture and Smiles are all they give 
in return to what you ſay to 'em: Their Under- 
ſtandings, if 1 may venture to expreſs my ſelf 
{o, are not two Inches deep; fathom 'em, you will 
ſoon come to the Mud and Gravel. 

* There are ſome whom Favour overtakes like 
an accident; they are the firſt it ſurprizes, and 
puts into a conſternation; they recolle& them- 
{elves at laſt, and find their Stars have done no- 
thing for 'em which they did not deſerve; and as 
if Stupidity and Fortune were two things incom- 


patible, or that it were impoſſible to be at once a 


happy Man and a Fool, they fancy they have Senſe, 
grow bold, I ſhould ſay impudent enough to ſpeak 
on all occaſions, on whatever ſubje& offers, 2 

WI 
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without any reſpect to the Perſons who hear 
them; I might add, they become at laſt terrible, 
and diſguſt every one with their Dulneſs and Fol- 
lies: this is certain at leaſt, they irreparably 
diſhonour all who had any ſhare in the chance of 
their Advancement. 

* What ſhall 1 call thoſe who are only Cun- 
ning in the Opinion of Fools? I know the able 
Men rank *em with the People they impoſe on. 
He is far gone in Cunning, who makes other 
People believe he is but indifferently Cunning, 

Cunning is neither too good nor too bad a Qua- 


is ſcarce any opportunity where *tis neceſſary, but 
jt ought to be ſupply*'d with Prudence. 

Cunning is near neighbour to Cheating; the 
way from one to t'other is ſlippery 3 Lying only 
makes the difference ; add that to Cunning, and 
n tis Cheating. | 
d Amongſt ſuch as out of Cunning hear all and 
r talk little, do you talk leſs; or if you will talk 
ir nuch, ſpeak little to the pur poſe. 
re * You have a juſt and important Affair depend- 


r. ing on the conſent of two Perſons; ſays one of %em, | 
if Igive you my hand for it, provided ſach a one will 


ill WM agree to it, and he does agree to it, and deſires no- 


thing more than to be ſatisfy*d of the Intentions. 


ke of the other; in the mean time nothing comes 


nd Mon it, Months and Years roll on in vain: Tam 


m- {W undone, ſay you, and can't perceive what they 
nean by it; all which is to be done, is, that they 
ſhould meet together and diſcourſe about it. I 
tel] you, Friend, I ſee through it and perceive 
their meaning, they have diſcours'd about it. 
* Methinks the Man who ſollicits for others, 
has the confidence of one who demands Juſtice z 


and 


lity; it floats between Virtue and Vice: There 
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often ſpoken without Affection, and heard with- ther 
out Acknowledgment, yet we muſt not omit 'em; and 
becauſe they are the Image at leaſt of the beſt lies 
thing in the World, Friendſhip; and ſince Men diſh 
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without any reſpect to the Perſons who hear 
them; I might add, they become at laſt terrible, 
and diſguſt every one with their Dulneſs and Fol- 
lies: this is certain at leaſt, they irreparably 
diſhonour all who had any ſhare in the chance of 
their Advancement. 

* What ſnall I call thoſe who are only Can- 
ning in the Opinion of Fools? I know-the able 
Men rank *em with the People they impoſe on. 
He is far gone in Cunning, who makes other 
people believe he is but indifferently Cunning, = 

Cunning is neither too good nor too bad a Qua- 


is ſcarce any opportunity where *tis neceſſary, but 
- it ought, to be ſupply*'d with Prudence. | 
, Cunning is near neighbour to Cheating; the 
f Wl way from one to t'other is ſlippery 3 Lying only 
f makes the difference ; add that to Cunning, and 
n tis Cheating. | Cs | 
d Amongſt ſuch as out of Canning hear all and 
3x Wl alk little, do you talk leſs; or if you will talk 
ir much, ſpeak little to the purpole. 
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ve * You have a juſt and important Affair depend- 


ring on the conſent of two Perſons; ſays one of 'em, 
elf leive you my hand for it, provided ſuch a one will 
agree to it, and he does agree to it, and deſires no- 
thing more than to be ſatisfy*d of the Intentions 


of the other; in the mean time nothing comes 
on it, Months and Years roll on in vain: I am 
undone, ſay you, and can't perceive what they 
mean by it; all which is to be done, is, that they 
ſhould meet together and diſcourſe about it. 
tell you, Friend, I ſee through it and perceive 
their meaning, they have diſcours'd about it. 
* Methinks the Man who ſollicits for others, 
has the confidence of one who demands Juſtice ; 
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| trigue and Party. *Tis poſſible a Man may have 


Great, as long as they ſhall ſtand in need of you. 


Probity, and moſt accompliſh'd Merit, that you 
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and he who ſpeaks for himſelf, the confuſion and 
baſhfulneſs of one who implores Mercy. 

* If a Man is not careful at Court, of falling 
into the Snares which are laid for him to make 
him riditulous, he will, with all his good Senſe, 
be amaz'd to find himſelf impos'd on by greater 
Fools than himſelf. 

* There are ſome Opportunities in Life, where 
Truth and Simplicity are the beſt Managers. 

* If you are in Favour, all you do is well, 
you commit no Fault, and every ſtep you take, 
leads you to the right end: Otherwiſe all is faul- 
ty, all is in vain, and there's no Path but ſets 
you out of the Road. 5 

* A Man muſt have Senſe to be a Perſon of In- 


fo much Senſe, as to be above Trick and Artifice, 
and can't ſubje& himſelf to em; He has found 
out other ways to make his Fortune, or acquire 
Reputation. | 

* Fear not, O Ariſtides, with your ſublime 
Underſtanding, univerſal Learning, experienc'd 


ſhall decline at Court, or loſe the Favour of the 


* Let a Favourite watch himſelf very narrowly: 
for if he makes me attend in his Anti-Chamber 
not ſo long as uſual ; if his Looks are moro open, 
his Forehead leſs wrinkl'd with Frowns; if he 
hears me more patiently, and waits on me back a 
little further than formerly, I ſhall think he is 
declining, and ſhall not be miſtaken. 

A * very little Relief within himſelf, 
ſince he wants Diſgraces and Mortifications to 


make him more humane, more tractable, leſs rude, 
and more honeſt. 


* To 
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x To obſerve a great many Perſons at Court, 
we find by their Diſcourſes, and their whole Con- 
duct, that they think neither of their Grand- 
fathers or Grandchildren. The preſent is what 
they are for; they don't enjoy that, but abuſe it. 
* Straton is born under two Stars; Unhappy and 
Happy in the ſame degree; his Life is a Romance, 
but that it wants probability : He has had no Ad- 


abundance z or I may ſay rather, tis impoſſible to 
dream as he has lived: No body has been more 


with both Extremes; has made a Figure, has 

been in Sufferings, and has led a common Life 
- Wl nothing has eſcap'd him. He has made himſelf 
e valu'd for Virtues which he aſſur'd us very ſe- 
e, Wl ciouſly were in him: He has ſaid in his own 
d Wl praiſe, I have Wit, 7 have Courage; and every one 
re bas ſaid after him, He has Wit, he has Courage. 

In both Fortunes he exercis'd the Genius of the 
ne Conrtiers, who have ſaid of him more good per- 
24 Wl haps, and more ill things than ever he deſerv'd. 


ou Wl The Agreeable, the Lovely, the Wonderful, the 


he Rare, and the Heroick, have been the Terms em- 
u. 4 in his Elegium; and the quite contrary 

ave been us'd to vilify him. A Character equi- 
ber vocal, mix'd and confus d; an Enigma; a Queſ- 
en, ton almoſt impoſſible to be decided. 


ventures: He has had good and bad Dreams in 


7 
: WH cblig'd to Deſtiny than himſelf; he is acquainted 
$ 


\ 


he * Favour puts a Man above his Equals, and the 


ka loſs of it below em. 

; He who in good time knows how to renounce 
with Reſolution a great Name, a great Authori- 
ty, or great Fortune, delivers himſelf at once 
from many Troubles, many broken Slumbers, 
and often many Crimes. 
The World will be the ſame a hundred Years 
hence as tis now; there will be the ſame Theatre 


and 
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The CHARACTERS, or | 
and Decorations, tho not the ſame Actors. Al 
who rejoic'd at a Favour receiv'd, or were ſor 
and afflicted for one refus'd, will be gone behind 
the Scenes; there are others enter*d on the Stage, 


who act the ſame Parts in the ſame Play; they 
vaniſh too in their turn; they who were ſeen 


yeſterday, and to day, diſappear to morrow; 
others have taken their Places : What reliance on 
an Actor in a Play 3 | 
* Whoever has ſeen the Court, has ſeen all 
that is fine, ſhowey, and glorious in the World; 
he who deſpiſes the Court, after having ſeen it, 
deſpiſes the World. | 
A ſound Mind acquires at Court a reliſh for So- 
litade and Retirement. 
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v Of the GREAT. 


HE Vulgar are ſo blindly prepoſ- 
iſeſs'd in favour of the Great, ſo 
taken with their Behaviour and 
Looks, their Tone of Voice and 
Be Manners, that wou'd they think 
it worth while to be good, the 
prepoſſeſſion would grow to Idolatry. 
* If you are naturally vicious, Oh Theagenes, I 
pity you; If you are become ſo out of a Weak- 
neſs for ſome, whoſe Iatereſt it is you ſhould be 
debauch'd 3 who have privately ſworn to corrupt 
you, and boaſt already of their ſucceſs; excuſe 
ne if I deſpiſe you. But if you are Wiſe, Tem- 
erate, Modeſt, Civil, Generous, Grateful, In- 
luſtrious; and beſides, of a Rank and Birth which 
ought to give Examples rather than take *em, 
and to make Rules for others rather than receive 
em; agree with thoſe ſort of People to follow 
out of complaiſance their Diſorders, Vices, and 
Follies, after the reſpe& they owe you has oblig'd 
them to imitate your Virtues: An odd, but uſes 
ul Irony, proper to ſecure your Manners, ruin 
ill their Projects, and put 'em on a- neceſſity 
continuing what they are, and leaving you 
zhat you are. „ 
* The 


* 
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* TheGreat have in one thing a prodigious Ad. 
vantage over others; I don't envy em their good 


Chear, Riches, Furniture, Dogs, Horſes, Equipa- 


ges, Fools, aud Flatterers; but I envy them the 
happineſs of having in their ſervice Men who are 
their Equals for Senſe and Courage, and ſometimes 
their Betters. | | E | 

* The Great delight in opening Walks in Fo- 
reſts, making fine Terraces, gilding their Ceilings, 
making Water-works and Orangeries: but to 
reſtore Content to a diſtracted Mind, or Joy to 
an afflicted Soul; to prevent extreme Neceſlity | 
in the Miſerable, or to relieve them, is what their 
Curioſity reaches not to. 

* *Tis a Queſtion, if in comparing the diffe- 
rent Conditions of Men together, their Suffer- 
ings and Advantages, ſuch a mixture and ſort- 
ment. of Good and Evil, may not be obſerv'd as 
ſeems to ſet them on an equality, or at leaſt 
makes one as deſirable as the other : the rich and 
powerful Man, who wants nothing, may put the 


- Queſtion, - but the poor Man muſt anſwer it. 


There is however a Charm annex'd to each 
different CEndition, of which nothing but Miſery 
can deprive it. Thus the Great pleaſe themſelves 
in Exceſs, the Little in Moderation; theſe de- 
light. in lording and commanding, thoſe find a 
Pleaſure, and even a Vanity in ſerving and obey- 
ing: The Great are ſurrounded, ſaluted and re- 
ſpected; the Little ſurround, ſalute and cringe, 
and both are content. 

* Goods words coſt the Great ſo little, and 
their Quality diſpenſes them ſo much with keep- 
ing the faireſt Promiſes they make, that ' tis Mo- 


deſty in them to be ſo ſparing of them as they are. 


r Sucha one, ſays a Great Man, is grown old, 
and worn out with Attendance on me, "I 


Manners of the Preſent Age. 
ſhall I do with him? One more young deprives 
him of his ho and obtains the Poſt which was 
refus'd to this unfortunate Man, for no other 
reaſon than that he too well deſerv'd it. 

* 1 do not know how it happens, ſay you 
with a cold and diſdainful Air, Philantus has Me- 
rit, Senſe, good Humour, is Induſtrious, Sin- 
cere, and Faithful to his Maſter ; but he is not 
valu'd, cannot pleaſe, not at all lik d: Explain 
your ſelf, do you blame Philantus, or the Great 
Man he ſerves * 

Tis frequently more advantageous to quit the 
Service of great Men, than to complain of em. 

* Who can give any reaſon, why ſome Men 
. WM ect the Prize in a Lottery, or others the Fayour 
; of the Great ? 
= * The Great are/ſo happy, that even in the 
Ia wbole courſe of their Lives, they never feel the 
alt loſs of their beſt Servants, or Perſons eminent 
and in ſeveral Capacities, by whom they have been 
the pleas'd and inſtructed. Their Flatterers are pre- 

ſently ready to find fault with the deceagd, who 


ch have not left their Equals behind em, and to 
fery expoſe their weakneſs, from which they pretend 
ive: their Succeſſors are entirely free; they aſſure 
de- tem, that with the Capacity and Knowledg of 
mT de former they have none of their defects; and 
bey- this is the Language which comforts Princes in 
1 re- ie loſs of the moſt excellent and worthy Ser- 
inge, J uants, and makes them ſatisfy d with Indifferent 

ones. | | 

aud The Great ſlight the Men of Senſe, who have 
5 nothing but Senſe; the Men of Senſe deſpiſe the 
Mo- Creat, who have nothing but Greatneſs: The 
are honeſt Man pities them both, if having Greatneſs 
\ oh, Ne Senſe only, they have not Virtue. 
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 Jook'd on as uſeleſs ;-1 am rather confirm'd in this 


Cuſtom, or an exceſſive Opinion of himſelf ? 


The CHARACTERS, or / 

* When on the one ſide, I ſee ſome brisk, buſy, 
intriguing, bold, dangerous and ſcandalous Per. 
ſons at the Table, and often in the familiarity of 
the Great; and on the other hand, cöônſider 
with what difficulty a Man of Merit approaches 
them, I am not always inclin'd to believe the 
Wicked are ſuffer d out of Intereſt, or good Men 


thought, that Grandeur and Diſcernment are two 
different things, and the love of Virtue and vir- 
tuous Men a third. | Ye” 
Lucilius chuſes to ſpend his Life in rendring 
himſelf ſupportable to the Great, rather than be- 
ing reduc'd to live familiarly with his Equals. 

- *Tis a Rule to converſe with ſuch as are above 
us, but it ought to have ſome Reſtrictions, be- 
cauſe it often requires extraordinary Talents to 
Hut it inte practice.. | 

Oh the incurable Diſtemper of Theophilus ! 
it has hung on him this thirty Years, and now 
he is paſt recovery: He was, is, and will al- 
ways be deſirous to govern the Great; Death 
only can quench, together with his Life, this thirſt 
of Empire and Ambition, to rule other Mens 
Minds. Is it in him a Zeal for his Neighbour, a 


* 


By his inſinuation he gets admittance every 
where, no Palace eſcapes him; he never ſtops in 
the middle of a Chamber; he goes on to the Win- 
dow. or Cloſet, and the People muſt wait to be 
Teen, or have Audience, till he has done talking; 
which is generally pretty long, and with much 
Action. He intrudes into all. Families, concerns 
himſelf in their Misfortunes and Advantages; 
offers himſelf to them on all occaſions, and ap- 
pears ſo zealous that he muſt be admitted. The 


care of ten thouſand Souls, which he is ee 
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employ his Time, or ſatisfy his Ambition; there 
are others of a higher Rank and more Conſidera- 
tion, whom without being oblig'd to account for, 
he voluntarily takes charge on: He looks out, en- 
quires, watches for any thing which may nouriſh 
his intriguing Humour, and Deſire of medling with 
and managing Other Mens Concerns: A Great 
Man has ſcarce ſet Foot on ſhore,. but he catches, 
ſeizes him; and we hear Theophilus has the govern- 
ing bim before one would ſuſpe& he had ſo much 
8 as thought on it. W iq 
" * A Coldneſs, or lncivility from our Betters, 
| makes us hate them; but a Salute or a Smile re- 
ve Wl conciles us. Lt oo it De ST OT 
e- * There are ſome proud Men, whom the eleva- 
to tion of their Rivals humbles and mollifies, 'tis a 
Diſgrace which ſometimes makes them civil and fa- 
miliar ; bat Time, which ſoftens all things, reſtores 
them at laſt to'their natural diſpoſition. SN 
*The Contempt which the Great have for the 
Vulgar, renders them indifferent to the Flattery or 
Praiſe they receive from them, and tempers their 
Vanity, In like manner, Princes prais'd without 
end or meaſure by the Great, or by Courtiers, would 
be more vain, if they had a better Opinion of thoſe 
pho prais d Them. Fs 
* The Great believe themſelves to be the only 
ompleat Perſons; hardly allow right judgment, 
\bility, or Delicacy in any of a meaner Rank; 
but ſeize on theſe rich Endowments, as things due 
o their Birth. Tis however a groſs Error in them 


eſt Diſcourſes, beſt Writings, and perhaps the 
Iceſt Conduct, do not always come from them: 
They have large Eſtates, and a long train of An- 
tors; this muſt not be diſputed with them. 
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ble for, as much as for his own, is not enough to 


o cheriſh ſuch falſe Prejudices; the beſt Thoughts, 


« 
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The Mar- „ Have you Wit, Quality, Capacity, Taſte, and tt 
Pal de la Diſcernment? Shall 1 believe Prejudice and Flat. ai 
Feuillade. tery, which ſo boldly proclaim your Merit? No, 1 le 
ſuſpect and reject them. I'll not be dazl'd with the | 
Air of Capacity or Grandeur, which ſets you above re. 
all which can be done, faid, or written; which Ml th 
makes you ſo great a Niggard of Applauſe, that tis thi 
impoſſible to obtain the leaſt Approbation from IM vet 
you: from whence I draw a more natural Concluſion, | 
that you are a Favourite, Rich, and of great Inte-. Ge 
reſt. How ſhall: we Pe you, Telephon? We ene 
cannot approach you, but as we do Fire, at a cer- on 
tain diſtance; and to diſcoyer what you are, o bar 
make a ſound and rational Judginent of you, we ff us: 
„ ought to confront you with your Companions: mn 
1 Your Confident, your moſt peculiar Friend, for whom WM pri 
= : you would quit Socrates and Ariſtides, with whom cipi 
| you laugh, and who laughs louder than your (elf, Fol 
Dauut, in ſhort, I know very well: is not this e-M tet. 
nough for me to know you by? brat 
of * There are ſome, who did they know their Ia. cou! 
=_ ” feriors and themſelves, would be aſham'd to over-ff Nar 
4 top'them. th | | they 


If there are but few excellent Orators, are there illuſl 
many People who can underſtand them? If there RU. 
are not enough good Writers, where are thoſe whoM Vere 
know how to read ? We are always complainiag off won 
the ſmall number of Perſons qualify'd to counſel Es 
Kings, aſliſt them in the adminiſtration of their thoſ 
Affalrs: but if at laſt theſe able and intelligent Mei hind 
appear in the World, if they act according to theinſeun 
knowledg, are they belov'd or eſteem'd as much r *' 
they deſerve? Are they commended for what the t c 
think and do for their Country ? They live, that 
all; they are cenſur'd if they miſcarry, and envy( 
if they ſucceed. Let us then blame the Populace 
whom it would be ridiculous to excuſe : The Gre 
look on their Diſcontent and Jealouſy as inevitab 


nd things; and for this reaſon matter not their Opi- 
at. W nions, but even reckon it a Rule in Politicks to neg- 
Ll lect them. 8 Fl : 
the WY The Vulgar hate one another for injurys they 
We reciprocally do one another; the Great are odious to 
ich them, for the ill they do, and the good they do not; 
'tis they think 'em reſponſible for their Obſcurity, Po- 
on Ml verty and Misfortunes. | | 
on, *”Tis too great a condeſcenſion to have the ſame 
ite- Cod and ſame Religion with the Vulgar; there's no 
We ! enduring the Names of PET RIM, Jou R, and Jamas, 
cer- only fit for Tradeſmen or Labourers: Let us avoid 
| to Ml having any thing in common with the Multitude; let 
we WI us affect, on the contrary, any diſtinction which 
103: may ſeparate us from them; let the Mob appro- 
hom priate to themſelves the twelve Apoſtles, their Diſ- 
hom MW ciples and the firſt Martyrs, fit Patrous for ſuch 
ſelf I Folks; let them every Year with pleaſure expect the 
is e- return of ſuch a particular Day, which each cele- 
brates as his Feſtival: but let us the Great have re- 
r lu. courſe to profane Names, and be bapriz'd by the This is 
ver- Names of HAN NIBALI, CasSark and Po x, aim d at 
they were great Men; by that of Luckzrr1 a, an "mw _ 
there illuſtrions Rom an Lady; by thoſe of RI NAL Do, oflun'd the 
there RuGzxo, OLtvieko and TAN CRE DO, they Names of 
who vere Palladins, and Romances cannot ſhew more Gods and 
ag off wonderful Heroes; by thoſeof Hector, A cur r- Pemiegods. 
unſclM iis or Her cures, all Demi-Gods; by even 
their thoſe of PHORBUS and Diana: and who ſhall 
Mei hinder us from calling our ſelves, JupiTtzR, MRR 
thei e un v1, Vanus or A Donis?! | 
ch al * While the Great neglect to know any thing, 
t then wt only of the Intereſt of Princes and Publick At- 
thatMWfairs, but of their own private Concerns; while 
ny they are ignorant of the Oeconomy and Govern- 
ulaceſſ ment of a Family, and value themſelves on this Ig- 
GreaFWorance, and are impoveriſh'd and ruin'd by their 
itabherxvants; while they are content to be Bubbles to 
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180 The CHARACTERS, or 
their Stewards, to be always eating and drinking; 
while they fit idly at Thas's or Phryne's, talking of to 
Dogs and Horſes, telling how many Poſt-Stages by 
there are between PARIS andBxSanConorPur WM in 
IIS BURG; ſome Citizens inform themſelves in MI 
every thing relating to their Country, ſtudy the Art pe 
of Government, become ſubtle and politick, know of 

the ſtrength and weakneſs of a State, think of ad- yi 
vancing themſelves, are advanc'd, become powerful, 2 
and eaſe their Prince of part of the publick Care; ¶ to 
the Great, who diſdain'd them, reſpect them, and 
think themſelves happy to be accepted for their pr 
Sons-in-Law. e | 
* When 1 compare the two moſt oppoſite Condi- IM or 
tions of Men together, I mean the Great with the WM by 
Vulgar; the laſt methinks appear content if they 
have but Neceſſar ies, and the former unquiet and poor B. 
with Super fluities. A mean Man can do no harm; th. 
a great Man will do no good, and is capable of do- ine 
ing great miſchief; one exerciſes himſelf only about | 
things uſeful, the other on what is pernicious :. Here ¶ of 

- Ruſticity and Freedom appear ingenuouſly; there a WM Ple 

malign and corrupted Diſpoſition lies hid under an Wi fo, 
Air of Politeneſs: If the Vulgar have not much Senſe, WM {eli 
the Great have no Soul: Theſe have a good bottom IM nie 
and no outſide; thoſe have nothing but outſide W 1 
and a ſimple ſuperficies. Were I to chuſe which WM of 
would be of, without heſitation, it ſhou'd be the N ase 
Vulgar. 14 . 

* As profound as the Great at Court are, and + 
whatever Art they uſe to appear what they are not, ¶ pie 
and not to appear what they are, they can't conceal poy 
their Malignity and extreme Inclination to laugh offe 
at another's expence, and to render that ridiculous i 
which is not really ſo: Theſe fine Talents are dil- 
cover'd in them at firſt ſight, admirable without 
doubt for intangling a Bubble, and making a Fool ol 
one who was no better before; but ſtill more prope! 
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* Manners: of the Preſent Age. 
of to deprive them of the pleaſure they might receive 
ges by a Man of Wit, who wou'd know how to turn 
11- ad wind himſelf a thouſand agreeable and pleaſant. 
-in ways, if the dangerous Character of Courtier did not 
Art put him upon the reſerve: he aſſymes the ChayaQer 
of Seriouſneſs and. Gravity, under-the covert of 
which he fortifies himſelf ſo well, that the Ralliers, 
as ill diſposd as they are, can gain no advantage 
to laugh at him. N iritl - 53 f 
* The Eaſe of Life, Affluence, and Calm of great 
Proſperity,' are the cauſe why Princes can take de- 
light in laughing at a Dwarf, a Monkey, a Natural, 
or a wretched Tale; Men leſs happy never laugh 
but on a right occaſion. B Þ 969. 7 e 
* A Great Man loves Champagne, and hates La 
Brie: He makes himſelf drunk with better Wine 
than a meaner Man; the only difference in drink- 
ing between a Lord and a Porter. 18 
* It wou'd ſeem at firſt view, that the Pleaſures 
of Princes were: always a little ſeaſon'd with the 
Pleaſure of incommoding other People; but *tis not 
ſo, Princes are like other Men, they mind them- 
ſelves, follow their own Taſte, Paſſions and Conve- 
mency, which is natural. | 
* One would think the firſt Rule of Societies, 
of People in Office and Power, were to give ſuch 
as depend on ꝰem from the neceſſity of their Affairs, 
all the obſtructions they can poſſibly apprehend. 
*I cannot imagine in what a Great Man 1s hap- 
pier than others, except in having it often in his 
power to do good; and when ſuch an opportunity 
offers, methinks he ought to take hold on't ; if *tis 
in favour of an honeſt Man, he ſhould be afraid to 
let it flip; but in a juſt thing, he ought to prevent 
Solicitation, and not be ſeen till he receives acknow- 
ledgment; if it is an eaſy thing, he ſhould not va- 
lue himſelf upon it; if he refuſes, I pity both, 
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noiſy and in action; like the Paper- Figures ſhewn 


and fortune of the Lords they ſerve, and think all 


that we are doom'd to ſuffer any thing from the 


man, if they have not more Senſe than belongs to 
their Condition, make ho Judgment of themſelves 


Wife, his Children, and next to them the Men of 


The CRMARACTERS, | 

* Some Men are naturally inacceſſible, ael 
are exactly ſuch as others ſtand in need of, and on 
whom they depend; they are never but on one foot, 
movable as a Weathercock, always whirling about, 


at publick Feſtivals, which ſcatter Fire and Flames, 
which thunder and lighten ; there is no approaching 
them, till extinguiſh'd at laſt they fall down, and 
by their fall become tractable, but uſeleſs. 
* The Porter, the Valet de Chambre, the Foot- 


from the baſeneſs of their Birth, but the elevation 


who enter at their Gate, or mount their Stair-caſe, 
below themſelves and their Maſters : So true it is, 


Great, and ſuch as belong to em. | 
* A Man in Poſt ought to love his Prince, his 


Wit; he ought to adopt them, to be always fur- 
niſh'd with, and never to want them; he cannot 
pay, I will not ſay with too large Penſions or Bene- 
fits, but with too much Familiarity and Careſſes, 
the ſervice they do him when he leaſt thinks ont. 
What little Tales do they diſſipate? How many ch. 
Stories do they reduce to Fable and Fiction? How ble 
well do they underſtand to juſtify ill Succeſs by good fal 
Intentions, and prove the goodneſs of a Deſign, and ing 
jaſtneſs of meaſures by a proſperous Event; to de- 2 
monſtrate againſt Malice and Envy, that good En- ori 
ter prizes proceed from good Motives, to put fa- felt 
vourable Conſtructions on wretched Appearances; i the 
to turn off little Defects, and repreſent only Virtues, 
and thoſe too ſet in the beſt light; to ſpread ona I wit 
thonſand occaſions, advantageous Actionsand Par- WW x... 
ticulars, and make a Jeſt of ſuch as dare foubt the 

contrary? I know 'tis a Maxim with 


_ 
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to act on, and let People ſpeak, as they think fit; 
but I know alſo, it happens very often, that their 
not caring how People ſpeak of em, puts em out 
of a capacity of acting. oa WER 

X To be ſenſible of Merit, and when known to 
treat it well, are two great ſteps to be made one af- 
ter another, which few Great Men are capable of. 

* You are Great and Potent; this is not enough: 
Make your ſelf worthy of my eſteem, that I may be 
ſorry to loſe your favour, or that I never could ob- 
tain it. | | | 

* You ſay of a Great Man, or Perſon in Place, 
he is obliging, officious, and loves to be ſervice- 
able; and you confirm this by a long Tale of what 
he has done in an Affai herein he knew you 
were concern'd® I underſtand you; you ſtand in need 
of no Sollicitation, are in Credit, are known to 
the Miniſters, are wel] with the Great; What elſe 
would you have me know by it? i 

APerſon tells you, I think my ſelf ill us'd by ſuch 
n of ine, he is proud ſinre hin advancement, he diſdains 
fur- I ne, he will not know me. You reply, Thave no reaſon 
not to complain of him; on the contrary, I muſt commend 
him; he ſeems to me to be very civil. I believe I un- 
ſſes, WM derſtand you too; you would let us know, that a 
Nt WH Man in poſt has a regard for you, that in the 300 


— — 


1any chamber he ſingles you out of a thouſand conſidera- 
Hon ble Perſons, from whom he turns aſide, for fear of 
200d falling into the inconvenience of ſaluting ob grxant- 
and ing them aſmile. "2 


de- To commend a Great Man, is a nice Phi its 
= original z for doubtleſs we intend to commſſid dur- 


ſelves, when we relate of the Great all th&g 
ces; they have done us, or never thought to do us. 
rues, We praiſe the Great fo ſhow we are intimate 
ona with 'em, rarely out of {Eſteem or Gratitude z; we 
Far- know not often the Perſons we praiſe : Vanity and 
k 7 Levity 
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Levity ſometimes prevail on our Reſentm̃ent; we 7 
are diſpleas'd with*em, and yet praiſe them. die! 

* If *ris dangerous to be concern'd in a ſuſpicious MM my 
Affair, the danger increaſes - when you are an Ac. Ml ac 
complice with.,the Great; they. will pet clear, and £ 
leave you to pay double, for your ſelf and them. mei 

* A Prince has not fortune enough to pay a Man int 
for a baſe complacency, if he conſiders what it coſts par 
the Man whom he wou'd reward; nor too much pow- Wl not 
er to puniſh him, if he meaſures his Vengeance by 


the Wrong done him. x 
The Nobility expoſe their Lives for the Safe- Wl car: 
ty of the State, and the Glory of their Sovereign; Wl whi 
the Magiſtrate diſcharges his Prince from part of Ml par 
the care of Judging his People. Both ſublime Func- WW the 
tions, and of wonderful uſe! Menegre not capable to 
of greater things; and I can't gueſs whedee the Men Wl indi 
of the Robe and Sword can draw mattes\for their WM Tit 
reciprocal contempt of one another. tige 
* If *tis true, that the Great venture more in ha- 10 
Zarding their Lives, deſtin'd to Gaiety, Pleaſure, em 
and Abundance, than the private Man, who ven- ern 
tures only his miſerable days; it muſt alſo be con- X 
feſs'd,. that they have a larger recompence; Glory, Nn 
and a high Reputation. The private Centinel has ud 
no thoughts of being known, he dies obſcure and bim 
in a Croud, he liv'd indeed after the ſame rate, but the 
he liv'd; and this is one of the chief cauſes of the Wake 
want of Courage in low and ſervile Conditions. On None 
the contrary, they, whoſe Birth diſtinguiſhes em Mod 
from the Vulgar, and expoſes em to the Eyes of Whue: 


Men, to cenſure and praiſe, exert themſelves even 
above their natural temper, if they are not natural- Wn it 
1y inclin'd to Virtue; and this diſpoſition of Heart 
and Mind, deriv'd from Father to Son, is the Brave- place 
ry ſo familiar to the Nobility, and perhaps Nobili- Met 


ty it ſelf. 
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Throw me amongſt the Troops as a common Sol- 
dier, 1 am Therſites: Put me at the head of an Ar- 
my, for which I am anſwerable to all Europe, I am 
ACHILLES | | 
* Princes, without Science or Rules, make a Judg- 
ment by compariſon ; they are born and brought up 
in the center of the beſt thingy to which they com- 
pare what they read, ſee, and hear. All which does 
not come up very near to LILLY, Racing, and. 
LzBruN, they condemn, | 
*To talk to young Princes of nothing elſe but the 
fe- WW care of their Rank, is an exceſs of precaution, 
zn; vile the whole Court reckon it their Duty, and a 
of gart of their Politeneſs to reſpe& them, and that 
nc- Wl they are leſs apt to be ignorant of the regard due 
to their Birth, than to confound Perſons, and treat 
indifferently, or without diſtinction, all ſorts of 
Titles and Conditions: Theyhave an innate Haugh- 
tineſs, which they ſhew on all occaſions, and want 
ao Leſſons, but how to govern it, and to inſpire 
em with Goodneſs, Honour, and a Spirit of diſ- 
cernment. | 


con- *'Tis down right Hypocriſy in a Man of a certaia 
ory, Gality, not to take. at firſt the Rank due to him, 
bas nd which everybody grants him; he need not give 
and i limſelf the trouble to be modeſt, to mingle with 
but te Multitude, who open to make way for him, to 
f the Wſtake the loweſt ſeat at a publick Meeting that every * 


de may ſee him there, and run to place him higher. 
s em Modeſty in Men of ordinary condition, is a more 


es ot Wweaſy practice; if they throw themſelves into a 
even Wroud, they are juſtPd and punch'd; if they chuſe 
tural- Wan incommodious Seat, they ſtay there. 

Heart “ Ariſtarchus conveys himſelf into the Markets | 
zrave- {Wilce, with an Herald and a Trumpet; the Trum- | 


pet ſounds, and the Mob get round him: Hear, O | 

People, ſays the Herald, Silence, Silence, be at- 

ive. This very Atiſtarchus you ſee before you, ' L 
| ro 


7 


Thron 


\ 


to mrrom is to do a prod Action. To ſay the ſame 
thing now with more ſimplicity, and without Fi. 
ure, ſuch a one does well; would he do better, let 
im behave himſelf ſo that I may not know he does 
good, or at leaſt that I may not ſuſpe& he deſign'd 
I ſhould be told it. ppg 
* The beſt Actions are ſpoiPd and weaken'd by 
Ithe manner of doing them, and ſometimes call in 
queſtion the ſincerity of the Intention: he who pro- 
teas or commends Virtue for the ſake of Virtue, 
condemns or blames Vice for Vice's ſake, acts with- 
out deſign, ſingularity, pride or affectation; nei- 
ther reproves demurely and ſententiouſſy, nor yet 
ſharply nor ſatyrically ; never makes one or other a 
Scene to divert the Publick, but ſhews a good Ex- 
ample, and acquits, himſelf of his Duty ; furniſhes 
little for the Ladies Viſits or the Drawing-Room; 
gives the merry Man no matter for a pleaſant Tale, 
The good he dots is indeed but little known; but 
he does good, and bat would he more? 

* The Great ought not to love the firſt Ages of 
the World, they are not favourable to them; they 
are mortify'd to ſee we all come from one Brother 
and Siſter : Mankind compoſe together but /one Fa- 

mily; all the difference is, we are more or leſs related. 

The late * Theognis is ſpruce in his Dreſs, and is nice as 
—_ Lady; while he is at his Glaſs, he ſettles his Eyes 
and Countenance as he is to appear abroad; comes 

out every way compleat, and thoſe who paſs by 
him, meet the Smiles and kind Looks which he had 
before prepar'd, that none may eſcape him. He 


where there is no body to obſerve him; ſalutes thoſe 
who are there, and thoſe who are not; embrace 
the firſt Man he encounters, runs his Head into bi 
Boſom, and then asks his Name. A Perſon wants Ii 
Aſſiſtance in a very eaſy Affair, finds him and _ 


marches into the Entertaining-Room, turns himſelg 
to the right where there are many, and to the leg. 
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riſh'd that he can be uſeful to him; conjures him to 
rive him Opportunities of ſerving hi 
other preſſes him on the preſent Affair, he tells him 

that tis not in his power; begs he wou'd put himſelk 


in his place, to judg himſelf. The Client goes ont, 
by WMuzited on, careſs'd, complimented, and almoſt con- 


in tent with being deny'd. 

* A Man muſt have a very bad Opinion of Men, 
ad yet know them well to believe he can impoſe on 
them with ſtudy'd Careſſes, long and barren Em- 
braces. | * 


e + Pamphilus does not converſe with the People he The Mer-) 
oe. {vets in the Drawing-Room, er at Court; but by falt de 
oh ke Gravity and high Tone he uſes one would think PDangeau. 


he was formally receiving them, and giving them 


ug d without diſcernment; a falſe Grandeur which 


bo are loth to deſpiſe him. 


0 by is Blue Ribbon; expoſes or hides it oat of Oſtenta- 
- ballen. In ſhort, a oy; ay would be great ; be- 

Hees he is ſo; is not, but he is next to it. If at 
mic") time he ſmiles on one of a lower Order, or a 
e keien of Wit, he chuſes his time ſo juſtly, that he is 


ner to be caught in the Fact; he would bluſh to be 
fortunately ſurpriz'd in the leaſt familiarity with 
kerſon who is not rich, powerful, a prime Mini- 
r's Friend, Relation, or Domeſtick ; is ſevere and 
Exorable to him who has not made his Fortune, 
ee day he ſees you in a Gallery and flies you; the 
| next 


vis Requeſt. Theogni hears him REG 1 


: but if the 


\ndience : he has a parcel of Phraſes, at once civil 
ud haughty; an imperious ſort of a Civility, ma- 


aaſes him, and is very troubleſom to his Friends, 


A true Pamphilus is full of his own Merit, and 
reps himſelf always in view; never forgets the 
dea he has of his Grandeur, Alliances, Employ- 
tents, and Quality; he jumbles them all together, 
nd confounds them when he endeavours to ſhe-w 
tem to advantage; is always talking of his Order, 
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next he finds you in a Place leſs publick, or if pub- 
lick, in the Company of a great Man; he takes Cou- 
rage, comes up to you, and ſays, Yeſterday you 
would not ſee me. Sometimes he will leave you 


' bluntly, to join a noble Lord or primier Commiſ- 


ſioner; and ſometimes if he finds you with them, will 
jog and carry you away : Meet him at another time, 
he will not ſtop ; you muſt run, and hollow fo loud 
after him, as to expoſe your ſelf toall who paſs by 
you. Thus the Pamphilus's live always as if they 
were on the Stage: People bred up in diſguiſe, 
who hate nothing more than to be natural; real 
Dramatis Perſons, FLORI DOR's and Monpo- 
RIS's. | M 
We can never be exhauſted on the Subject of the 
Pamphilus's;, they are mean and fearful before Prin- 
ces and their Miniſters, proud and confident before 
ſuch as have only Virtue to recommend them; dumb 
and confounded before the Learned; brisk, for- 


ward and poſitive, before the Ignorant: they talk of 


War to a Lawyer, of Polity to a Banker; pretend 


to Hiſtory among Women, are Poets among Doc- 


tors, and Geometricians among Poets; don't trou- 
ble themſelves with Maxims, and leſs with Princi- 
ples; they live at random, puſh'd and driven on by 
the Wind of Favour and Attraction of Riches; 
have no Sentiments which are properly their own; 
they borrow them according as they want them, 
and the Perſon apply'd to, on that occaſion, is net- 
ther the wiſe, able, nor virtuous Man, but the Man 
in faſhion. | 

* We have a fruitleſs Jealouſy: and an impotent 
Hatred for the Great and Men in Poſt, which cat 
make us no compenſation for their Splendor and E- 
levation, but only add to our own Miſery the in- 
ſupportable weight of another's Happineſs. What 
Remedy againſt ſo contagious and inveterate a Dil 
eaſe of the Soul? Let us be contented with little 


ces, R 
differ. 
and 8 
the S1 
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and if poſſible with leſs ; let us learn to bear the 
„ Ml Loſſes which may befal us, the Receipt is infallible, 
;- Wl 2cd I reſolve to try it. By this means I ſpare my 
WM lf the trouble of civilizing a Door-keeper, and 
u Il nollifying a head-Clerk ; of being puſh'd back from 
. Wl the Gate by innumerable crouds of Clients or 
ill Wl Courtiers, of whom a Miniſter's Houſe diſgorges it 
ce, elf ſeveral times in the day; of languiſhing in a 
od Hall of Audience; of asking him with trembling 
by ad confuſion for a juſt thing; of bearing with his 
ey Wl Gravity, Frowns and Laconiſms; now I neither 
ſe, WM envy or hate him any more: He begs nothing of 
cal ne, nor I of him; we are equal, unleſs perhaps he 
-s never at quiet, and I am. 
| * If the Great have frequent Opportunities to do 
the WM us good, they ſeldom have the Will; and if they 
in- Wl would injure us, tis not always in their power: 
ore Thus we may be deceiv'd in the worſhip we pay 
imd them, if it is from no other Motives than Hope and 
for- Fear: A Man may live a long while without de- 
k of MW pending on them in the leaſt, or being indebted to 
end MW them for his good or bad Fortune: We ought to 
Joc- Wi tonour them as they are great and we little, and 
rou- W's there are others leſs than our ſelves, who ho- 
.nci- Wl four us. LET | 
n by {MW * The ſame Paſſions, the ſame Weakneſſes, the 
ame Meanneſſes, the ſame contrary Diſpoſitions, the 
ame Quarrels in Families, and among Relations; 
the ſame Envies and Antipathies reign at Court and 
in the City: You find every where Daughters-in- 
Law, Mothers-in-Law, Husbands and Wives, Divor- 
ces, Ruptures and Miſunderſtandings: Every where 
lifferent Humours, Heats, Par tialities, falſe Reports 
and Scandals, With good Eyes one may eaſily ſee 
the Suburbs, ST. DRNNIS-STREET tranſported 
toVERSAILLES or FONTAINBLEAU. Here 
they fancy they hate with more roche and haugh- 
liacſs, and perhaps more like Quality; they deſtroy 
| | one 
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moſt abject Conditions; all their baſeneſs, weaknek 


gar, in oppoſition to the Great, ſignifies the Mob and 


then no more; Actions, Conduct, Execution, Event, 


what they all deſpiſe. 
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222 more politely and cunningly; their 
Heats are more eloquent; they ſpeak 1njuriouſly 
with more elegance, and in better phraſe; they dont 
injure the Purity of Language, they only offend Men 
or their Reputations; all the out- ſide of Vice is here f 
ſpecious, but at the bottom *tis the ſame as in the 


and unworthineſs. Theſe Men, ſo great by theix 
Birth, Favour or Dignity ; theſe ſtrong and cun- 
ning Head - pieces; theſe Women, ſo witty and po. 'd 
lite, are themſelves the Vulgar; tho the Vulgar i; 


The word Vulgar includes ſeveral things in one; 
*tis a large Expreſſion, and we may ba ſurpriz'd to 
ſee what it contains, and how far it extends. Vul. 


Multitude ; Vulgar, as oppos'd to Wiſe, Able and 
Virtuous Men, iacludes the Great as well as Little. 
* The Great govern themſelves by Fancy; lazy 
Souls, on whom every thing immediately: makes a 
ſtrong impreſſion : a thing happens, they talk on it 
too much; ſoon after they talk of it but a little, and 


all forgot: Expect not from them Correction, Re- 
flection, Gratitude or Reward. 5 

Ve are carry'd to two oppoſite Extremes with 
reſpect to certain Perſons: Satyrs after they are 
dead, fly about among the Vulgar, while the Pulpitz 
reſound with their Praiſe; ſometimes they deſerve 
neither Libels nor Funeral Orations, and ſome 
times both. 

* The leſs we talk of the Great and Powerful, the 
better; what good we ſay of them is often Flat 
tery: Tis dangerous to ſpeak ill of them while the) 
are alive, and villanous when dead. 
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HEN we run through all Forms of 
pL WA, Government without partiality, to 
that we were born under, we can't 
tell which to conclude for; there is 
Good and Ill in them all : *Tis there- 

fore moſt reaſonable and cure to va- 
ue that of our own Country above all others, and 
to ſubmit to it. : 

* There is no occaſion for Arts and Sciences in 
the exerciſe of Tyranny ; the Policy which conſiſts 
only in bloodſhed, is very ſhallow and very groſs; 
it prompts us to murder all whoſe Lives are Obſta- 
des to our Ambition; and this a Man naturally cruel, 
does with eaſe. Tis the moſt barbarous and de- 
teſtable way to ſupport or aggrandize our ſelves, 

* 'Tis a ſure and antient Maxim in Politicks, 
that to ſuffer the People to ſtupify themſelves with 
Pleaſures and Feaſts, Shews and Luxury, Vanity 
and Delicacy, to diſpoſleſs themſelves of all things 
ſolid and valuable, and to allow them to be fond 
of ridiculous Trifles, is to make the greateſt ad- 
rances to a Deſpotick Power. 

* Under an Arbitrary Government, there is no 
ſuch thing as Love of our Country; the lntereſt, 
blory, and Service of the Prince ſupply its —_ 
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* To innovate, or introduce any alterations in 


State, the Time is rather to be conſider'd than the bu 
Action it ſelf; there are ſome conjunctures when no. Cel 
thing is to be attempted on the People, and others * 
when nothing is too groſs to paſs upon them: Io 
day you may ſubvert the Rights, Franchiſes and Pri. Ho 
vileges of ſuch a Town; but to morrow. you muß ic 
not ſo much as think of altering the Signs at thei Ml ® 
Doors. e „ca 
* In publick Commotions we can't conceive how Whe 
they ſhould ever be appeas'd 3. nor when quiet, in fort 
gine what can diſturb ls. pre! 
* A Government connives at ſome Evils, becauſe Prin 
they prevent greater. There are others purely { GU 
by their eſtabliſhment, which, tho originally an A. they 
buſe or ill Uſe, are leſs pernicious in their practice 9 
and conſequence, than a juſter Law, or a more rea- 
ſonable Cuſtom. There is one ſort of Evils curable 4 
-by Novelty and Change, which indeed is a very drai 
dangerous one. Others are hid and ſunk under I rot 
ground, like ordures in a Jakes, I mean, ſuch as are Hoy 
ſecret and obſcure, bury'd in Diſgrace; theſe cannot thy \ 
be ſtir'd or ſearch'd into, without exhaling their | dex 
Poiſon and Infamy: And 'tis often a queſtion a- * 


mong the wiſeſt Men, which is to be prefer'd, the 
Knowledg or the Ignorance'of them? The State 
ſometimes tolerates one great Evil, to keep out 
Millions of leſs Miſchiefs and Inconveniencies which 
would be inevitable, and without Remedy, Some 
there are, tho injurious to particular Perſons, which 
tend to the good of the Publick, tho the Publick 1s 
nothing elſe but a body of thoſe very Particulars. 
There are perſonal Evils, which turn to the good 
and advantage of every Family. There are others 
which afflict, ruin and diſhonour Families, but tend 
to the conſervation and advantage of the State 0 
Government. Some Evils ſubvert Governments 
and erect new ones upon their Ruinsz and we. _ | 
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new DR of 5 Univerſe. | 
at Exgaſtus is Rich, has a good Pac 
Hounds, has. been 'the Inventor of Coe. — 5 
ſhions, a Regulator of Equipages, and abounds 
in Superfluities; what ſignifies” all this to the 
State? Is a private Intereſt to be. conſider'd, 
when the Pablick is in queſtion ? *Tis ſome com- 
fort for the People, when they find themſelves 
preſs'd a little, to know tis for the Service of their 
Prince, or to Enrich him alone, that they put them- 
| ſelres to ſome inconveniency z tis not to Ergaſtus 
"i — think themſelves oblig'd for having got a vaſt 
Xice + 5 i as. 
; War pleads Antiquity from all Ages; has al- 
01 Ways flv'd the World with Widows nd a —4 
rery drain'd Families of Heirs; and deſtroy'd — 
"der brothers in the ſame Battel. Young Soyzcovun ! 
are How do I mourn thy loſs, thy Virtue and Modeſty, 
anot ty Wit juſt ripe, ſagacious, lofty and converſible ! 
"heir l bewail that untimely Death, which tranſported 
n a. tee to thy magnanimous Brother, and ſnatch'd 
„the bee from a Court, where thou hadſt only time to 
State bew thy ſelf: Misfortune, too deplorable, and yet 
out emmon! Men, in all Ages, for more or leſs of a little 
ſpot of Earth, have agreed to deſtroy, burn, and mur- 


v hich 
Some (er one another; which, to accompliſh with the 


uſe 


but obſerye ſome that have utterly extirpated and 
deſtroy d vaſt Empires, in order to Kr wk and re- 


\ 


hich MWpecater certainty and ingenuity, they have invented 
ick is quifite Rules of Deſtruction, which they call the 
lars t of War; the practice of which they reward 


ith Glory and the moſt laſting Honour, and every 
ze improves in the Method of mutual Deſtruction. 
he Injuſtice of the firſt Men made Soldiers neceſſary 
the eſtabliſhment of their Right and Pretenſions ; 
id doubtleſs was the only ſource of War: for 
buld they have been content with their own, and 
t violated- the Rights of 59 Neighbours, the 


good 
others 
t tene 
ate 0 
ments 
> cant 


bu 
World 
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Wotld would have enjoy'd an uninter rupted Peace 
and Liberty. anne, ae 

* They who ſit peaceably by their own Fires, in 
the midſt of their Friends, and enjoy the Goods of j 
Fortune in the midſt of a capital City, where there 
is no danger of their Lives or Eſtates, are the Meg 
who generally [breathe Fire and Sword, are taken up 
with Wars, Ruins, Conflagrationgs and Maſſacres, 
cannot bear without impatience two Armies being 
ia the Field and not meeting ;. qr af in ſight, that 
they don't engage; of when engag'd, that the Fight 
was not more bloody, ſcarce ten thouſand Men 
kill'd upon the ſpot; Sometimes ſo, far tranſported, 
that they would quit their darling, Intereſt, their 

Repoſe and Security, out of a fondneſs of Change, 

And the pleaſure of Novelty; ſome of them would 

0. ſo far, as to be content to ſee the Enemy at the 

very Gates of the City, to make Barricadoes, draw 

Chains croſs the Streets in apprehenſion: of his 

Aſſault, ſor the bare itch of hearing and telliap 


* 


the News. 3 | | 
The Abbt: * Demophilus here on my right hand laments and 
S. gelene, cries, All is loſt; we are juſt on the brink of Ruin | 
= 5 how can we reſiſt ſo ſtrong and ſo general a Conte 
— % deracy? Which way can we, I dare not ſay, over 
Minijiry. come, but hold out againſt ſo many and ſo poten 
Enemies? Never any thing like it ſince the Monarch 
Was in being. A Hero, an AcuiLLES muſt ſuccumb 
Beſides, adds he, we have been guilty of many gro 
. F rrors in our Management; 1 know what 1 ſay, 
have been a Soldier my ſelf, I have ſeen ſome Battel 
and improv'd very much by reading. Then he ac 
mires OLIVERTLE DAIMand Jacques Cool 
„ Thoſe were Men, ſays he, thoſe were Miniſte 
« indeed.” He retails his News, which is t 
moſt diſadvantageous and melancholy that can 
feign'd: Now a; Party is fallen into the Enemi. are 
Ambuſcade, and cut in pieces; preſently ſome ¶ int 
F 4 
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e* our Troops ſhut up in a Caſtle, ſurrender at 
5 Diſcretion, and are all put to the Sword. And if 
un voa tell him this Report is falſe, and wants confir- 
of nation, he will not hear you, but adds, ſuch a Ge- 
IC Wl eral is kill'd: and tho you truly aſſure him, that he 


en i bas but a. flight Wound, he deplores his Death, 


up nourns for the Widow and Children, and bemoans 
his own loſs; He has loſt a good Friend and a power- 
ms Wl ful Patronage. He tells you, The German Horſe are 


bat WWimvincible, turns pale if you name but the Imperial 
ght Curaſſiers. © If we attack that Place, continues he, 
Me Bi « we ſhall be oblig'd to raiſe the Siege; either we 
ted, H hall ſtand on the Defenſive, or come to an En- 
heit Wi gagement; but if we do, we ſhall certainly have 
08% the worſt on't: and if we are beaten, look (he 
7. u cries) the Enemy's upon the Frontiers; and ac- 
q 


4 cording to Demophilus, will be preſently in the 
heart of the Kingdom.” He fancies the Bells 
ring an Alarm, is in pain for his Eſtate, is con- 


bles and Family; whether he ſhall fly to the 
F WwIss-CANTONS or VENICE. 


erals and Officers, not omitting the Artillery and 
uggage: Diſpoſes abſolutely of theſe Forces; 


oo nds ſome into GERMANY, Others into FL an- 
1y 92M: ks; reſerves a certain number for the Alves, a 
| % er for the PVR EN EES, and tranſports the reſt 
Batt) yond Seas: knows their Marches, can tell you what 
* ey will do, and what they will not do; you'd 


ak he had the King's Ear, or were the only Con- 
ent to his chief Miniſter. If the Enemies are 
aten and loſe Ten Thouſand, he poſitively avers 
vas Thirty, not Ten more or leſs; for his Num- 
$ are always fix'd and certain, as if he had the 
Intelligence. If he hears in the Morning we 
O 2 have 


— 


dering whether he ſhall remove his Mony, Move- 


But on my left Baſilides raiſes an Army of 300000 The Coun: 
en in a minute, he won't abate you a ſingle Bri- ehr Au- 
ade ; has a Liſt of the Squadrons, Battalions, Ge- bra). 


] 
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Governor Experience, and will capitulate in eight 


- recover'd a little, I have News, ſays he, great 
News to tell you; They are beaten, totally routed, 
the General and chief Officers, at leaſt a great part 


The Duke 


of Savoy. League, and quitted the Confederacy ; a Second i 


The King 
| of Spain. 


The King of pulace, that the Third is dead, and names you thi 


England, 


Cerberus with him, and the Enemies ſo many Mot 
ſters to be knock'd down & He talks of nothing Þ 


you can, to ſuch fimple Expreſſions as theſe, 7 


The CHARAGTERS, or 


have loſt a paltry Village, he not only ſends to ex. Vn 
cuſe himſelf to the Gueſts he has invited to Dinner, {We 
but faſts himſelf; and if he ſups, tis without Appe. d 
tite. If we beſiege a Place naturally ſtrong, regy. {Wto0 
larly fortify'd, and well ſtor'd with Ammunition Mer: 
and Proviſion; beſides a good Gariſon commanded Hes 
by a Hero; he tells you the Town has its weak Pla. {Wn 
ces, is very ill fortify'd, wants Powder, and its Hader 


Days after opening the Trenches. ' At another 
time he runs himſelf out of breath, and after he' 


of them are kill'd ; there's a Slaughter, Fortune 
on our ſide, and we have much the beſt of thei 
Game: Then ſits down and reſts after this extraorWine 
dinary News, which wants this only circumſtance 
that *tis certain there has not been a Battel. He 
aſſures us further, ſach a Prince has renounc'd the 


inclin'd to follow him; believes firmly with the Po 


Place of his Interment 3 and even, when the whol 
Town is undeceiv'd, he alone offers to lay Wager 
on it. He has unqueſtionable Intelligence, tha 
TECKLEY is very ſucceſsful againſt the Emperor 
that thE Grand Signior is making great Prepati 
tions, and will not hear of a Peace, and that tl 
Vizier will once more fit down before Vienna; 
in an extaſy, as much tranſported as if there wet 
not the leaſt doubt of it. The triple Alliance 1s 


Laurels, Triumphs and Trophies; his familiar E 
preſſions run thus, Our Auguſt Hero, our Mig 
Potentate, our Invincible Monarch. Reduce him 


K 
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King has 4 great many Enemies, they are Potent, they 
gre United and Exaſperated he has overcome them, 
and 1 hape will always overcome them, This Stile, 
too bold and deciſive for Demophilus, is not exag- 
gerated nor pompous enough for Baſilides ; his 
Head's full of loftier Thoughts; is taking care of 
Inſcriptions, Triumphal Arches and Pyramids, to 
zdorn the Capital City againſt the Conqueror's 
Entrance; and as ſoon as he hears that the Ar- 
mies are in ſight of each other, or a Towmis in- 


thedral. 


potentiaries and Agents of crown'd Heads and Re- 


ind other Ceremonies. 


whon, a Protheus; ſometimes like a cunning Game- 
er, he diſſembles his very Humour and Temper, 
well to avoid the Conjectures and Penetration of 
ders, as to prevent any Secret eſcaping thro 
ſion or Weakneſs; is always ready to put on that 
ape his Deſigns or Occaſions require, and artifi- 
ally appears what *tis his Intereſt to be thought. 
bus when he deſigns to diſſemble that his Maſter is 
formidable, or very low, he is reſolute and in- 


mplaiſant, to give others occaſion to make them, 
Id to ſecure the ſame liberty. At other times 
ther he is profound and ſubtle, to conceal a 
ruth in the yery publiſhing of it; becauſe it con- 
ns. him to divulge it, and that it ſhould not be 
lev'd; or Elſe free and open, that whenever he 
ll have occaſion to conceal what muſt be kept ſe- 
t) People may not ſo much as ſuſpect him, but 4 

Q 3 the 


reſted, is preparing to ſing Te Deum in the Ca- 
An Affair which is to be debated by the Pleni- 
ublicks, muſt needs be extraordinary intricate and 
difficult, if the concluding of it requires a longer 
me than the ſettling the Preliminaries, nay, even 
dan the very regulation of Ranks, Precedencies, 


A Publick Miniſter, or a Plenipotentiary, is a Ca- 


able, to preyent any large demands; or eaſy and 
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the contrary, believe he has diſcover'd whatever he to 
knew. In like manner, he's warm and verboſe, to 
to e::cite others to talk, or hinder their f eaking ane 
hat he deſires not to hear, or acquainting him WM wh 
with what he would be ignorant of: Talks of in- Ml cer 
different things, which ſoften or deſtroy one ano. Nope 
ther, and leaves the Mind confounded betwixt Con- Mert 
fdence and Diſtruſt, that he may make amends for MW obl 
a aloſt opportunity, by dextrouſly gaining another; WE uſel 
or he's cool and ſilent, to engage others to talk, WM ma! 
hears patiently a tedious while to obtain the ſame MW the! 
favour bimſelf, talks with ſuperiority and weight, ¶ het 
when he deſigns to make ſuch promiſes or threats as Nun 
may. carry a great ſtroke with them, and make a Mal h 
ſtrong impreſſion upon ſuch to whom they are di- bes 
rected. Sometimes he ſpeaks firſt, the better to cond 


diſcover the Oppoſitions and Contradictions, In- Me c 
trigues and Cabals of foreign Miniſters, upon the Aly, 
Propoſitions he has to advance, and to take bis lis P 
Meaſures from their Anſwers. At another meet Alla 


ing he ſtays till the laſt, that he may be ſure not to 
loſe his labour; to be more exact, to obſerve ever 
thing that may be ſerviceable to his Maſter or hi 
Allies, to know what to ask, and what he can of 
tain; he knows how to be clear and expreſſive, 01 
obſcure and ambiguous; can uſe equivocal word 
and turns, which he can render more or leſs forci 
ble, as his intereſt or occaſions require. He ass 
little, becauſe he won't grant much; or his Reque 
are large, that he may be ſure of a little: Deſire 
ſmall things, which he pretends to be of no valut 
that they may not hinder him of greater: Avoid 
the gaining of an important point at firſt, if it 
like to hinder him of ſeyeral, which, tho in then 
ſelves of leſs value, yet united, exceed the otheÞ"d th 
His Demands are extravagant, with deſign to be de, be 
ny'd, that he may be furniſh'd with a juſt excuſe fe: 
refuling thoſe he knows will be made. As induſtriogÞ'is, 
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to aggravate the enormity of theſe, and as warmly 3 
to urge the reaſons why he cannot hearken to them, ,; 
and as earneſtly to endeavour to ener vate thoſe 
which they pretend for their denial: equally. con- 
crn'd to aggrandize the little he offers, as to ſligmnt 
openly the little they are willing to grant. Feigns., 
extraordinary proffers, which beget a diſtruſt, and 
oblige them to reject what indeed accepted would be.,, 
uſeleſs; this ſerves to colour his exorbitant Pe- 
mands, and throw, the blame of the refuſal on 
them: He grants more than they can ask, to get 
jet more of them; ſhews himſelf, very hard; and F 
willing to grant trivial things, that he may quaſh... 
al hopes and expectations of better from him; or if 
bes perſuaded to part with any thing, tis on ſuch 
conditions, that he may ſhare the advantages of it. 
fe directly or indirectly eſpouſes the intereſt af, an 
Ally, as he finds it profitable, or tends to adyance 
lis Pretenſions: Talks of nothing but Peace and, 
Alliances, the Publick Good and Tranquillity; in 
il which he means only his Maſter's Intereſt. Some- 
mes he reconciles diſagreeing Parties, at other 
lines he divides thoſe he found united; terrifics the. 


Irong and potent, and encourages the weak; unites. - 


render the Ballance equal; joing\with the former, 
at they may deſire; his Alliance and Protection, 
jaich he ſells them at a dear rate: Knows how to 
itereſt thoſe: with whom he treats, and by a dexte- 

us management, by fine and ſubtle turns, makes 
tem ſealible of their private. Advantage, the 
cies and Honours. they may hope for by a little 
Wlneſs, which will not in the leaſt claſh with their 
Mmmiſſions, nor the Intentions of their Maſters. 
nd that he may not be thought impregnable on this 

le, betrays ſome ſmall concern for his own For- 
ne: , Diſcoy@rs by this their moſt ſecret Inten- 


eral feeble Intereſts agaialt a 1485 powerful oue, 


aſtrious, their moſt profound Deſigns, and laſt Ef- 
: O 4 


forts; 
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continuance; but on the contrary, when he has 
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forts; which he turns to his own Advantage. If 

he's injur'd in any conſiderable Article, he is very 
loud; but if he finds *tis not ſo, is yet louder, 

and throws the injur'd on their Juſtification and De- 
fence. All his meaſures are order'd, his ſteps poin- 
ted out, and his leaſt advances preſcrib'd by the 
Court; yet he appears as complacent and free in the 
moſt difficult Conteſts, as if all his compliances were 
Extempore, and purely owing to his condeſcendin 

Temper. He dares even engage to an Aſſembly 
that the Propoſals ſhall be approv'd of, and 
his Maſter will not diſown him. He ſpreads falſe 
rumours concerning [thoſe things which he alone is 
intruſted with; he cloſely reſerves ſome particular 


Inſtructions, theſe he never diſcloſes, but at ſuch Pri 
extremities as to neglect the uſe of them would be 1 
pernicious. All his Intrigues tend to ſolid and ſub- it e 
ſtantial ends, for which he willingly ſacrifices Punc- ra 
tilio's, and imaginary points of Honour. He has a Wand 
great deal of Phlegm, and is arm'd with Reſolution * 
and Patience; fatigues and diſcourages others, Wrin 
but is himſelf unweary'd. Hes forewarn'd and * 


fortify'd againſt all tedious delays and affronts, - jea- F 
louſies and ſuſpicions, difficulties and obſtacles ; ¶ ton 
fully perſuaded, that patience and a happy conjunc- Whe 
ture will influence their Minds, and accompliſh his Wl * 
deſir d ends. He feigns a ſecret Intereſt to break off 
the Negotiation, when he paſſionately deſires its 


ſtri& Orders to uſe his laſt Endeavours to break it 
off, thinks the beſt way to effe& it, is to preſs its 
continuation, After a very great Event, he's either 
ſtiff or eaſy, according as tis advantageous or pre- 
judicial; and if by a vaſt prudence can foreſee any 
thing advantageous to the State, he follows it cloſe, 
temporizes and manages himſelf according to the 
hopes, fears and neceſſities of his Maſter: takes 
his meaſures from Time, Place and Occaſion, his 

N own 
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peſigns, and moſt refin'd Politicks, tend only to pre: 
The Character of the French Nation requires 


. 
: 


: [4 


* A Monarch who deſervedly fills a Throne, finds 


ions and Creatures, but he is concern'd for none; 
te ſtands detach'd and disjoin'd from every thing. 
* Certainly a Favourite, who has any force and 
reatneſs of mind, muſt be often out of counte- 
lance and confounded at the ſordid and baſe Flatte- 
ſes, the frivolous and impertinent Applications of 
lavſe who make their Court to him, and hang upon 
im like Slaves and Spaniels; no doubt he laughs. 
t them in private, to make amends for the trou- 
e they put him to. „ 0 
* Yon who are in great Poſts, Publick Miniſters, 
Favourites, give me leave to adviſe-yau. . Intruſt 
Pot the care of your Memory with your Progeny, 
tpe&t not they'll Preſerve the luſtre of your Name: 
reat Titles fly away, Favour vaniſhes, Honours 
5 leave 
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leave their Poſſeſſors, Riches. diſſipate, and Me. 
rit degenerat es: Tis true, you Shave Children 
worthy your ſelves, and capable of maintaining 
the Character you leave/them, but can you pro- 
miſe your ſelves to be as fortunate in your Grand- 
children? Will Jou not believe me? Caſt your Eyes 
for once on certain Men, whom you cannot look on 
without ſcorn and diſdain; they are deſcended from 
the very Men (great as you are) whom you ſucceed, 

Be Virtuous and Humane; and if you ask what more 
is neceſſary, in anſwer 1 muſt tell yo, be more Vir- 
tuous and Humane, then ſhall you-command a laſting 
Fame, and be independent on Poſterity; ſure to 

live as long as the Monarchy endures; and when 
Future Generations ſhall walk over the Ruins of 
your ſtrongeſt Caſtles, and nobleſt Edifices; the 
Idea of your great Actions will ſill remain freſh. in 
their Minds, they 'I greedily collect your Medals 
and Pourtraicts: This, they will ſay, is the Effigies 
of a Man who dar'd ſpeak to his Prince with force 
and freedom, and was more afraid of injuring than 
diſpleaſing him: He endeavour'd to make him a ge- 
nerous and good Prince, the Father of his Country, 
and taught him to ſay, My good City, my good People. 
2 The other Perſon you ſee painted there with a bold 
1 Countenance, an auſtere and majeſtick Air, acquires 

a4 greater Reputation every Year; the greateſt Poli- 
ticians allow themſelves to be compar'd to him: 

His great deſign was to eſtabliſh the Authority of 
the Prince, and Safety of the People, by hum- 

bling the Great; from this neither the oppoſi- 
tion of ſtrong Parties, Conſpiracies, Treaſons, 
danger of Death, not his own Infirmities were able 
to divert him; and yet Rater leiſure to attempt 


and begin a more noble Emferprize, ſince purſu'd 
and accompliſn'd by one of the beſt and greateſt 
of our Princes, the extirpation of Hereſy., k 
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*The moſt ſpecious and leaſt ſuſpected Snare; 
which ever was laid for great Men by their Servants, 
or for Kings by their Miniſters, has been the advice; 
to enrich themſelves. An admirable Maxim, Coun- 
ſel worth a Treaſure, a Mine of Gold, or a Peru, 
at leaſt to thoſe who have hitherto had the Addreſs: 
to inſtil it into their Maſters, 5 3 

* That Nation is extreme happy, whoſe Priace ; 
chuſes the very ſame Perſons for his Confidents 
and Miniſters, whom the People would have choſen, 


themſelves, if the choice had been in their power. 


* The knowledg of the detail of Affairs, or a 
diligent application to even the more minute wants 
of the Commonwealth, is eſſential to a good Go. 
vernment, too much neglected in theſe laſt Ages 
by Kings or their Miniſters; tho it cannot be too 
earneſtly deſir'd in the Prince who is ignorant of it, 
nor valu'd too highly in him who is thorowly ac- 
quainted with it. In effect, what does it import 
to the eaſe and pleaſure of the Subjects, that their 
Prince extends the Bounds of his Empire beyond, 


the Territories of his Enemies, that he makes their 


Sovereignties become Provinces of his Kingdom; 
that he is Victorious in Sieges and Battels; that the 
beſt fortify'd Camps and Baſtions afford no ſecurity,, 
againſt him; that the neighbouring Nations ask Aid 
of one another, and enter into Leagues, to defend 
themſelves, and put a ſtop to his Conqueſts; that 
their Confederacies are vain, that he's continuall 

advancing, and ſtill triumphant; that their laſt. 
hopes are fruſtrated by the recovery of ſuch vigo- 
rous Health and Conſtitution in the Monarch, as. 
will afford him the pleaſure of ſeeing the youn 

Princes his Grand-Children ſupport and increaſe 
his good Fortune; of ſeeing them lead an Army 
into the Field, deſtroy the ſtrongeſt Fortreſles, 
conquer new States, and command old and expe- 
ricnc'd Officers, rather by their Wiſdom and HEE: 
” Ip than 
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than by their high Quality and royal Birth; of ſeeing 
them tread in the ſteps of their victorious Father, 
imitating his Goodneſs, Docility, Juſtice, Vigilance, 
and Magnanimity? What ſignifies it to me, in a word, 
or any of my fellow-Subjeas, that my Sovereign is 
ſucceſsful ; that the prudent Management of his Mi- 
niſters, nay, that his Perſonal Merits exalt him to 
the higheſt pitch of Glory, that my Country is pow. 
erful, the Terror of all the neighbouring Nations; 
what ſhonld I be the better for all theſe things, if 
I were forc'd to labour under the diſmal and melan- 
clioly burden of Poverty and Oppreſſion ? If, while 
I was ſecur'd againſt the Sallies from without of a 
cruel Enemy, I was expos'd within the Walls of 
Cities to the Barbarity of a treacherous Aſſaſſin ? If 
Rapine and Violence were leſs to be fear'd in the 
darkeſt Nights in the wildeſt Deſarts, than at Mid- 
day in the Streets? If Safety, Cleanlineſs, and good 
Order, had not render'd the ſojourning in our Cities 
ſo delightful, and had not added to Plenty the 
means of our converſing with ſo much eaſe one 
with another ? Or, if being weak and defenceleſs, | 
were encroach'd upon in the Country by every neigh- 
bouring Great Man? If there was not a proviſion 
made to protect me againſt his Injuſtice ? If I had 
not at hand ſo many Maſters, and thoſe eminent 

laſters too, to breed up my Children in thoſe Arts 
and Sciences which will one day raiſe their For- 
tunes? If the promoting of Trade, had not made 

ood ſubſtantial Stuffs for my Clothing, and whole- 
om Food for my Nouriſhment, both plentiful and 
cheap? If, to conclude, the care of my Sovereign 
had not given me reaſon to be as well contented 
with my Fortune, as his extraordinary Virtues muſt 


needs make him with his own? _ 


Eight or ten thouſand Men are like Mony to a 


Prince; with their Lives he buys a Town or a Vic- 
tory ; but if he is ſparing af them, if he can — 
e chaſe 
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chaſe either at a cheaper rate, he is like a Merchant 
who beſt knows the Value of the Coin. | 
* All things ſucceed happily in a Monarchy, where 
the Intereſts of the Sovereign and Subjects are un- 
einge 236 
* To call a King the Father of his People, is no 


Name, or to define what he is. 


and of theirs to him; which are moſt ſtrongly bind- 
ing, or moſt difficult in the an won't 
determine: and tis not indeed very eaſy to judg be- 
tween the ſtrict Engagements of Reverence, Aſſiſ- 
tance, Service, Obedience and Dependance on the 
one ſide, and the indiſpenſible Obligations to Good- 
neſs, Juſtice and Rrotection on the other. To ſay 
the Prince is the ſupreme Diſpoſer of the Lives of 
the People, is to tell us only that the Vices of Man- 


Juſtice, and the Laws, with the execution of which 
the Prince is intruſted : to add, that he is abſolute 
Maſter of his Subjects Goods, without any Reaſon 
or legal Proceſs, is the Language of Flattery, the 
Opinion of a Fayourite, who will recant it at the 
point of Death. | 1 A 
* When on a fine Evening you ſee a numerous 
Flock of Sheep ſpread over a little Hill, quietly 


or in a Meadow, nibbling the ſhort and tender Graſs 
which has eſcap'd the Scythe; the diligent and cares 
ful Shepherd you obſerve is always amongſt them; 
ſuffers them not to go out of his fight, leads them, fol- 
lows them, changes their Paſture ; if they wander, he 
gathers them together; if the greedy Wolf approach- 
es, he ſets his Dog on to beat him off, he nouriſhes and 
preſerves them; the Morning finds him in the open 
Field, in which the Sun left him. What Care 1 

* 9 at 


more an Encomium to him than to call him by his 


* There's a ſort of Commerce or. reciprocal re- 
turn of the Duties of the Sovereign to his Subjects, 


kind have entail'd on them a natural ſubjection to 


*, 
-” : 


' 


grazing on the fragrant Thyme and other Herbs, 
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What Vigilance and Slavery is this! Which Condi. 

tion appears the moſt delicious and free, that of the 

Sheep or Shepherd? Was the Flock made for the 

-Shepherd, or the Shepherd for the Flock ? The ge. 
nuine Image of a good Prince and his People. 


nA luxurious and proud Monarch is like a Shepherd 


adorn'd with Gold and Jewels, a Golden Crook in 


his Hand, a Collar of Gold about his Dog's Neck, 
and a golden String to lead him: What's his Flock 
the better for all his Gold? Or what avails it a. 
- gainſt the Wolves? 85 ä 
* How happy is that Poſt, which every minute 
furniſnes opportunities of doing good to thouſands? 
How dangerous is that, which every moment ex- 
poſes to the injuring of Millions! 

If Men are not capable of a Felicity on Earth, 
more natural, ſenſible, and ſublime, than to know 
they are tenderly belov'd; and if Kings are Men, 
-can they purchaſe the Hearts of their People at too 
dear a rate? f 1 
There are very few general or certain Rules of 
Governing well; they depend on Times and Con- 
junctures, the Prudence and Deſigns of the Gover- 
nours: ſo that perfect Government is the Maſter- 
piece of the Underſtanding; and perhaps it would 
be impoſſible to arrive at it, if Subjects did not con- 
tribute one moiety towards it by an Habit of de- 
pendance and ſubmiſſion. 

* They who, under a great Monarch, are poſ- 
ſeſs'd of the firſt Poſts of Honour and Profit, have 
very eaſy Places, and officiate. them without any 
trouble: Every thing flows naturally; the Autho- 
rity and Genius of the Prince plains their way, rids 
them of all Difficulties, and proſpers every thing 
beyond their expectation: They have the Merit of 
Subalterns. 

lf the Care of a ſingle Family be ſo burden- 
ſom, if a Man has enough to do to anſwer — 

Cay 
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ſelf, what a Weight, a Load is the charge of a whole 
Realm? Is the Sovereign recom pens d for all his 
anxious Cares by the Proſtrations of his Courtiers, 
or the Pleaſures an abſolute Pow er ſeems to afford ? 
When ! think on the trouble ſom, hazardous, and 
dangerous Paths he is forc'd to tread to arrive at 


ndi- 
the 
the 


be. 


* lick Tranquillity; when J reflect on the extreme 
deck. iffeult, tho neceſſary Methods he is frequently 
lock Noblig'd to uſe to compaſs a good end; that be is 


accountable to God, even for the Felicity of his 
people; that Good and Evil are in his hands, and 
that [gnorance is no Excuſe; I can't forbear asking 
ny ſelf this Queſtion, 'Wouldft thou reign? Would 
2 Man, but meanly happy in a private Condition, quit 


it a- 


Nute 
nds? 


e Hit for a Throne? Is it not, even to one who comes 
to it by Hereditary Right, almoſt inſupportable to 
oy be born a Monarch? | | 


How many Gifts of Heaven are neceſſary for 
a Prince to reign well? A royal Birth, an auguſt 
and commanding} Air, a Preſence to ſatisfy the 


Men, 
F too 


. and to command Reſpect from his Courtiers. A 


over: Temper perfectly even, averſe to ill-natur'd Rail- 
iſter-ery, or Senſe enough not to allow himſelf in it; no 
aud Threats, Reproachès, or tranſports of Paſſion, and 
con- iet be conſtantly obey'd: A Humour complacent 
f de. and engaging: A Heart ſo ſincere and open, that 
all may think they ſound the bottom of it; which 

poſ- thus qualify*d will gain Friends, Creatures and Al- 
have lies. To be always ſecret, profound, and impene- 
t any trable in his Ends and Deſigns 4 Gravity and Seriouſ- 
utho- Ineſs in Publick: When in Council, or giving An- 
rids Nſwers to Ambaſſadors, Brevity in his Expreſſions, 

thing Join d with a great deal of juſt neſs and Grandeur; 
cit of Ia diſcernment to chuſe fit Objects to beſtow his Fa- 
yours on, and ſuch a Grace to confer them, as 
rden- doubles the Benefit: A Sagacity to penetrate into 
him- the Minds, Qualifications, and Tempers of Men, wo 
ſelf, ob the 
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Curioſity of Crowds which preſs to ſee the Prince, 


— 
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Comqueſts, and the Defence of them by numero 
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the diſtribution of Places and Employments, and 

choice of Generals and Miniſters: Such a ſtrong and 
ſolid deciſiye judgment in Affairs, as immediately to 
diſcern the Beſt and moſt Juſt 8 A Mind ſo ſincere 
aud juſt, as to declare againſt himſelf in favour of 
His Subjects, Allies and Enemies: Such a happy Me. 
- mary as continually. preſents to him the Names, Fa. 
ces, Petitions and Occaſions of his Subjects: A yaſt 

Capacity, which extends not only to foreign Affair 
to Commerce, State-Maxims, Political Deſigns, ney 


and inacceſſible Forts; but knows how to confine 
himſelf at bome; to conſider the particular Wantz 
of the Realm; to baniſh all falſe Worſhip be meet 
with prejudicial to Sovereignty; to aboliſh all im. 
© pious and cruel Cuſtoms; to reform the Laws and 
Uſages if they are fill'd with Abuſes; to make his 
„Cities rich and eaſy by an exact Polity, and render 
them Noble and Magnificent by the addition of 
ſumptuous Edifices; to puniſh. ſcandalous Vices ſe. 
verely; to advance the Honour of Religion and Vir- 
tue by his Authority and Example; to protect the 
Church and Clergy, their Rights and Liberties ; to 
cgoyern with the tenderneſs of a Father, always con. 
'triving the eaſe. of his Subjects; to lighten their 
. Taxes and Subſidies, that they may not be impove. 
:riſh's, Great Talents for War; to be vigilant, ſe- 
dulous and unweary'd; able to command nume- 
-rous Armies in Perſon, and be ſedate and composd 
in the midſt of Danger; his ſole deſign is to be the 
Safety and Honour of his Kingdom, preferably to 
his own Life; a Power of ſuch an extent as to leave 
no room for underhand Sollicitations, private In 
trigues and Parties, and ſometimes to leſſen the val: 
diſtance betwixt the Nobility and Populace, that, 

they may all agree to be equally ſubject; a Knowledg 
ſo extenſive, as to enable him to ſee. every thing 
with his own Eyes, and act immediately and by 2. 

N 18 e 


Ithe Idea of a Sovereign. Tis true, we rarely ſee 


——ů— — 
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ſelf; ſo that his Generals, tho at a diſtance from 
him, are no more than his Lieutenants, and his 
Miniſters no more than his Miniſters ; a' profound 
Wiſdom to know when to declare War, how to 


overcome, and how to make uſe of Victory; to 


know, when to make Peace and when to break it, to 

force his Enemies to accept it according to his Inte- 
reſts; to ſet bounds to a vaſt Ambitiqn, and to 

know how far to extend his Conqueſts; to find lei- 

fure for Plays, Feaſts and Shews, cultivate Arts and 

Sciences, deſign and ere& magnificent Structures, 1 
eren when ſurrounded both with private and de- N 
dar'd Enemies: To conclude, a ſuperior and com- 
manding Genius, which renders him belov'd by his f 
Subjects and fear d by Strangers; and reduces his 
Court and all his Realm to the Union and good In- 
telligence of a ſingle Family, perfectly united under 
one Head, and formidable to the World befide. 
Theſe admirable Virtues Yeem to be compriz'd in 


them all meet in one Man; ſeveral of them are 
owing to the Soul and Temper, others to Con- 
juatures and Extraneous things; yet I mult ſay, 
It appears to me, that the Prince who unites all theſe 


* ſingle Perſon, very well deſerves the Name of 
AEAT:. | 
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by > =» 77 Hl I 
8 : 
[ee e A g 5 
1 — 0 
_ th 
: Ce 

of M AN. a 

| WI 
Er us not be angry with Men, when Wl cr: 
we ſee them Cruel, Ungrateful, Un- fo 

juſt, Proud, Lovers of themſelves and ; 

forgetful of others; they are made o co: 

tis their Nature, *tis quarrelling with are 

the Stone for falling to the Ground, or the 

with the Fire for flying upwards, ſan 
In one ſenſe Men are not Inconſtant, or but in 
little things: They change their Habits, Language, MW ma 
Faſhions, Decorums, and ſometimes their Taſte; Nor 
but they always preſerve their bad Manners ate bee 
firm and conſtant to what is Ill, and to an indie , 
rence for Virtue. tipl 
 * Sroiciſm is a mere Fancy, an, Idea, like P1 «Ma; 
To's Commonwealth. The Sroicks pretended that and 
a Man might laugh at Poverty; be inſenſible of la- Suce 


juries, Ingratitude, or the loſs of Eſtate, Parents, Nwha 
and Friends; look coolly on Death, and regard it ¶ but 
as an indifferent thing, which ou ght not to mabe not 
him merry or melancholy ; 1 let Pleaſure or 

Pain maſter him; undergo the Torments of Fire or 
Sword without the leaſt Sigh or a ſingle Tear : and 
this phantom of Virtue and imaginary Conſtancy, 
they were pleas'd to call a Wiſe Man. They have left 
Men as fullof the ſame Defects as they found them 
have not cur d them of the leaſt Weakneſs: Inſtead 
of painting Vice in its moſt frightful or ridiculou 


Forms 
A 


! 8 | 
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Forms to correct their Minds, they have form'd an 

Idea of Perfection and Heroiſm, of which they are 
not capable, and exhorted them to what is impoſ- 
ſible. Thus this Wiſe Man, who is not, nor will 
ever be, but in Imagination, finds himſelf naturally 
above all Ills and Events; the moſt painful Fit of 
the Gout or Cholick, can't extort from him the leaſt 
Complaint 3 Heaven and Earth may be turn'd up- 
ſide down, without concerning him in their fall; he 
would ſtand firm on the Ruins of the Univerſe; 
while Man, ſuch as he is indeed, grows almoſt diſ- 


ene 


ben Wl tracted, cries, rages, looks fiery, and is in an Agony 
Un- for a Dog loſt, or a China Diſh broke in pieces. 

Sand * Reſtleſneſs of Mind, inequality of Humour, in- 
de fo, ¶ conſtancy of Affection, and uncertainty of Conduct, 
with are all Vices of the Soul, but different; and as like as 
d, or Wi they appear, are not always found in one and the 
eme Subject. 8 

ut 1188 #* 'Tis difficult to decide, whether Irreſolution 
,uage, Wl makes a Man more unfortunate than contemptible; 
alte; ¶ or even, whether it is always more inconvenient to 
z arc be of the wrong ſide, than of none at all. 

10iite-W * An unequal Man is ſeveral Men in one; he mul- 


tiplies himſelf as often as he changes his Taſte and 
Manners ; is nog this Minute what he was the laſt, 
1 that and will not be the next what he is now; is his own 
of lu· ¶ Succeſſor: ask not of what Complexion he is, but 
rents, Wwhat are his Complexions; nor of what Humour, 
ard it but how many ſorts of Humours has he. Are you 
make not deceiv'd ? Is it Eutichrates whom you meet? 
re org How cold is he to day! Yeſterday he ſought you, 
Ire 0 Wcxreſs?d you, and made his Friends jealous of you 
: andWdoes he remember you? Tell him your Name. 

tanc * Menalcas goes down ſtairs, opens the Door The Count 


ve leftto go out, ſhuts it; he-perceives that his Nightcap de Bran- 1 


is ſtill on; and examining himſelf a little better, Cs. 
finds but one half of his Face ſhav'd, his Sword on 


he wrong ſide, his Stockings banging over his Heels, 
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and his Shirt out of his Breeches . If he walks into 
the Street, he feels ſomething ſtrike him on the Face, 
or Stomach, can't imagine what *tis, till waking and 
opening his Eyes, he fees himſelf by a Cart-Wheel, 
or under a Joĩner's Penthouſe, with the Coffins a- 
bout his Ears. He was ſeen once to run againſt 1 
blind Man,puſh him backwards, and tumble'over him. 
He happens often to come up full butt to ſome 
Prince, and obſtruct his paſſage, to recollect him- 
ſelf with much ado, and get but juſt time to 
ſqueeze himſelf cloſe to a Wall, to make room for 
him. He ſearches about, ſcolds and brawls, puts 
himſelf into a Hear, calls to his Servants, tells them 
one after another, every thing is loſt, or out of the 
way, and demands his Gloves which he has on his 
bands; like the Woman who ask'd for her Mask 
when ſhe had it on her Face. He enters the Draw- 
ing- room, paſſes under a Sconce, his Perriwig hitches 
on one of the Branches, and is left dandling there; 
the Courtiers cannot forbear looking on it and 
laughing; Menalcas looks too, laughs louder than 
any of them, and turns his Eyes round the Com- 
pany to ſee the Man who ſhews his Ears, and has 
loſt his Wig. If he goes into the City, before he 
has gone far, he believes himſelf eut of his way; 
ſtands ſtill and asks of ſuch as paſs by, where he is, 
who name to him the very Street he lives in; he en- 
ters his own Houſe,runs out in haſte fancying himſelf 
miſtaken. He comes down from the Par ats, 
and finding a Coach at the foot of the great Stairs, 
takes it to be his own, throws himſelf into it; 
the Coachman whips on, and thinks he is driving 
his Maſter home; Menalcas jumps out, croſſes the 
Court-yard, mounts the Stair-caſe, runs into the 
* t0 


* 


This is not ſo much a particular Character, as an Enumeratin Ene 
of Acts of Diſtraction, which can't be too many, if agreeable : fo rel 
Taſtes being different, they may take which they like beſt, Jer 
| I Ant! 
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Anti-Chamber, Chamber and Cloſer, all is familiar 
to him, nothing new, fits down and-repoſes him- 
ſelf as at his own Houſe; the Maſter comes in, he 
riſes up to receive him, treats him civilly, prays 
him to fit, and believes he is doing the honours of 
his own Chamber; he talks, muſes, and talks a- 
gain; the Maſter of the Houſe is tir'd and amaz'd, 
and Menalcas as much as he; he will not ſay what he 
thinks, but ſuppoſes the other to be ſome very im- 
pertinent and idle Fellow, who will at laſt retire; 
this he hopes and is patient; the Night comes. on, 


another time he pays a Viſit to a Lady, and per- 
ſuading himſelf that ſhe is viſiting him, he fits 
down in her Elbow-Chair, and thinks not of quit- 
ting it ; thinks afterwards the Lady makes lon 

Vils, ex pects every moment when ſhe will riſe, an 

leave him at liberty; but as ſhe tarries yet longer, 
he grows hungry; Night comes on, he intreats 
her to ſup with him; ſhe laughs and fo loud, that 
at laſt ſhe wakes him. He marries in the Morning, 
forgets it at Night, and lies abroad; ſome Years 
after his Wife dies in his Arms, he aſſiſts at her 


Funeral, and the next day when the Servants come 
to acquaint him that Dinner is on the Table, he 


akks whether his Wife be ready, and they have gi- 
ven her notice of it. He enters a Church, and 
taking a blind Maa ſtanding cloſe by the Door for 
a Pillar, and his Diſh for the holy Water-Pot, plun- 
ges in his hand and croſſes his Forehead ; when on a 
ſudden he hears the Pillar ſpeak, and beg his Cha- 
rity: he advances towards the Quire, and fancies he 


ſees a Desk and a Cuſhion, throws himſelf rudely on 


it; the Machine bends, puſhes him off, and ſtrives 
to cry out; Menalcas is ſurpriz'd to ſee himſelf 
kneeling on the Legs of a very little Fellow, 
relting on his Back, his two Arms over his Shoul- 
ders, his Hands taking him by the Noſe, and ſtop- 

EY P 3 Ping 


when with ſome difficulty he is undeceiv'd. At 
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ping his Mouth; he retires confus'd, and kneels 
elſewhere. He takes out of his Pocket a Prayer- 
Book, as he thinks, but he pulls out a Slipper in- 
ſtead of it; is hardly got out of the Church, but 
a Footman runs after him, pulls him by the Sleeve, 
and asks him, laughing, if he has not got my Lord's 
Slipper ? Menalcas ſhews him his, and tells him, 


Here is all the Slippers ] have about me: However, be 


{ſearches himſelf, and finds the Slipper of the Biſhop 
of hom he had juſt parted from, whom he had 


found indiſpos'd by his Fire- ſide, and whoſe Slipper, 


before he took leave, he had pocketted inſtead of 
one of his Gloves he had dropt. He is playing at 
Trick-Track, and calls for Drink, *tis brought him; 


he is to play, and holds the Box in one hand, and 


the Glaſs in the other; and being very thirſty, ſwal. 
los the Dice and almoſt the Box, throws the 


Water into the Tables, and drowns the Perfon he 
plays with, He goes by Water; asks, What's a 
Clock? They ſhew him a Watch, he ſcarce looks 
on't before he forgets both the Hour and Watch, 
and throws it into the River as a thing which is trou- 
bleſom to him. He writes a long Letter, fands the 
Paper, and then throws the Sand into the Ink-horn; 
he writes a ſecond, makes up both, and miſtakes in 


the Superſcription; a Duke and Peer receives one, 


and opening it, reads; Mr Oliver, Pray don't fail 
to ſend me my Quarter's Rent, that was due at Lady- 
day, as ſoon as poſſible, &c. His Tenant opens the 
other, and finds in it; My Lord, I rective with 4 
blind Submiſſion, the Orders which your Grace was 


| 8 &c. He writes another at Night, and after 


e has made it up and ſeal'd it, puts out the Candle, 
is ſurpriz'd to be in the dark, and can hardly re- 
member how it happen'd. Coming down Stairs 
from the LO UV RE, he meets a Perfon coming up; 


ſays Menalcas, Tou are the Man I look'd for, takes him 


by the hand, hauls him along with him, they croſs 
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ſeveral Courts,enter the Apartments, go out and come 
in; he looks more narrowly on the Man he drew 
after him, wonders who it ſhould be, has nothing to 
ſay to him, lets him go, and turns another way. 
He often asks you a Queſtion, and is almoſt out of 


cours'd you about a certain Affair, looks on your 
Fingers, You have, ſays he, a fine Ruby, is it C 
tal? Then leaves you, and continues his march; 
his is the important affair he was ſo earneſt to diſ- 


durſe you about. When he is in Company, begins 
Story, which he forgets to end; he liughs to him- | 


ſelf, and at ſomething he was thinking of, and 
makes anſwer to his own thoughts; ſings thro 
is Teeth, whiſtles, rolls up and down in his Chair, 
pes and believes he's alone. When he is at a Feaſt; 
e gathers inſenſibly all the Bread on his own 
late; his Neighbours indeed want it, as well as 
tives and Forks, which he does not let em long en- 
by, There are large Spoons us'd at Tables for 
he better conventency of helping every body; .he 
ages one of them up, plunges it into a Diſh, fills 
t, puts it to his Mouth, and is extremely ſurpriz'd 
o ſee the Broth on his Clothes and Linen, which 
e thought had been in his Belly, He forgets to 
Irink at Dinner; or if he remembers it, thinks 
here is too much Wine fill'd for him, flings half 
nt in the Man's Face who fits next to him, drinks 
he reſt with a great deal of compoſure, and can't 
omprehend why People ſhould laugh at him for 
irowing to the Ground the Wine he was not wil- 
Ing to drink. He keeps his Bed a day or two upon 
"me light lndiſpoſition, is viſited, the Men and 
Vomen make a circle round his Bed; he turns off 
e Quilt before them, and ſpits in his Sheets. He 
carry'd to theCnuarTREvx, where he is ſhewa a 
P4 Aaloyſter 
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ſight before you can anſwer him. He finds you a- 
nother time in his way, # raviſhd to meet ou 
he uſt came from your Houſe, where he would have diſ- 


* 


. 1 
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faithful account of his Errand.” You would ofteiſ his 

"0 him for what he is not; for ſtupid, becauſe hof 

ears little and ſpeaks leſs; for a Fool, becauſe hq be 

talks to himſelf, and is ſubje& to a ſet of GrimaceWalo 

and involuntary Motions of his Head; for Proud and Gr 

Uncivil, becauſe when you ſalute him, he takes n Dig 
PEE notice 
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Cloyſter painted by an excellent Hand; the B.. n 


giows, Who explains to him the Figures, talks much c 


of St. BRUNO, the Adventure of the Canon, make þ 
a long Tale on't, and ſhews the Story in the Picture: t 
Menalcas, whoſe thoughts were all the while out of Ml ſ 


the Cloyſter, and far beyond ir, returns to it at lat, t 
and asks the good Father, whether tis the Canonor Ml t. 
St. Bxuno who is damn'd. He meets by chanel 2 
with a young Widow, talks to her of her decead a 
Husband, and asks how he dy'd; the Woman, nM d 
whom this Diſcourſe renews her late Sorrows ll c: 
weeps, ſighs, and acquaints him with all the parti { 
culars of her Husband's Diſtemper, from the Night. 2 
before the Fever took him to his laſt Agony; ce 
Madam, ſays Menalcas, who had heard her relation m 
very attentively, Have you never another Husband!Ml p. 
He orders Dinner to be got ready ſooner than ordi. v 
nary, riſes before the Fruit is ſerv'd, takes his leave ti 
of the Company, and you are ſure that day to ſe t 
him in all the noted places of the Town, that excep-M m 
ted where he had made an appointment about the al-W he 
fair, which made him riſe in ſuch haſte, and wou fa 
not let him tarry till his Horſes were put to hi be 
Coach, but oblig*d him to trudg out a foot. You mij by 
Frequently hear him ſcold, chide, and be in a PaſlionM ne 
with one of his Domeſticks for being out of the wa V 
Where is he? ſays he: What can he be doing w 
What is become of him? When I want him cu th 
never find him, PII this minute give him Warning Si 
While he is ſpeaking; the Servant comes is; he a, Ar 
him in a fury, Whence he came? He anſyer po 
From the place he ſent him to, and gives him to 
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RM notice of you, paſſes by and neglects it; for an in- 
much conſiderate Man, becauſe he talks of Statutes of 
axe Bankrupt in a Family that has had the misfortune 
dure: to break; of Executions and Scaffolds before a Per- 


ut of Ml fon whoſe Father was beheaded; of mean Extrac- 
t lat, tion before rich Farmers, who would paſs for Gen- 
ond tlemen. He brings a Baſtard into his Family, 
hang and pretends to bring him up under the Notion of 
dea a Valet; and tho he would have his Wife and Chil- 
n, u dren know nothing of the matter, can't forbear 
row, calling him his Son every hour in the day. He re- 

parti. ſolves to marry his Son to a Tradeſman's Daughter, 

Night and from time to time boaſts of his Houſe and An- 
gon): ceſtors, and ſays, that the Menalcass never us'd to 
lation match below themſelves. In ſhort, he neither is 


band? 


preſeat, nor hears what the Company diſcourſe of, 
| Ordl- 


when he himſelf is the Subje& of their Converſa- 
s lezye tion; thinks and talks of a ſudden, but what he 
to ſell talks is ſeldom the thing he thinks on; by which 
excep : means there is little coherenee in any thing he ſays; 


the 2. he ſays Tes commonly inſtead of No, and when he 
would fays No, you muſt ſuppoſe he would ſay Tes; when 
to hi he anſwers you, perhaps his Eyes are fix'd on yours, 
Ou ma but it does not follow that he ſees you; he minds 
PaſlionM neither you, nor any one elſe, nor any thing in the 


e way. World. All that you can draw from him, even 


doing! when he is moſt ſociable, are ſome ſuch words as 


m 1 cu theſe: Yes indeed. *Tis true. Good! All the better. 
arning il Sincerely. I believe ſo. Certainly: Oh Heaven! 
he ak And ſome other Monoſyllables, nothing to the pur- 
nſyer poſe. He never is among thoſe whom he appears 
him iq to be with; calls bis Footman very ſeriouſly Sir, and 
1 often his Friend, Robin; ſays, Tour Reverence, to a Prince 
:auſc hof the Blood, and Tour Highneſs to a Jeſuit. When 
cauſe hehe is at Maſs, if the Prieſt ſneezes, he cries out 


rimaceWalond, God bleſs you. He is in Company with a judg, 
oud and Grave by his Character, and Venerable by his Age and 
akes n Dignity, who asks of him whether ſuch a thing 

notice = | ag is 
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is ſo, Menalcas replies, Tes, Madam, As he came 


up once from the Country, his Footmen attempted 


to rob him, and ſucceeded; they jump'd down from 


behind the Coach, preſented the end of a Flambeau 


to his Throat, demanded his Purſe, and he deliver'd 


It; being come home, he told the Adventure to his 
Friends, who ask'd him the circumſtances, and he 
refer'd them to his Servants: Enquire of my Men, 
faid he, they were there. | 

* Incivility is not a Vice of the Soul, but the ef- 
fect of ſeveral Vices; of Vanity, Ignorance of Du- 


ty, Lazineſs, Stupidity, Diſtraction, Contempt of 


others, and Jealouſy : If it diſcovers it ſelf only 
externally, tis not leſs odious, becauſe *tis always a 
viſible and manifeſt defect; however, *tis more or 
lefs offenſive, according as the Cauſe is which ꝓro- 
duces it. 

* To ſay of a cholerick, unſteddy, quarrel- 
ſom, melancholv, formal, capricious Perſon, 'tis 
his humour, this is not to excuſe him, whatever we 
fancy; but owning, tho we don't think on it, that 
ſuch great Vices are not to be remedy'd. 

What we call Humour, is a thing too much neg- 
lected among Men; they ſhould underſtand, tis 
not enough to be good unleſs they appear fo, at 
leaſt if they would endeavour to be ſociable, quali- 
fy'd for Union and Commerce; that is, if they 
would be Men. We don't require that. malicious 
Souls ſhoutd be tender and complacent; they never 
want complacency and tenderneſs when they ſerve 
to enſnare the ſimple, and ſet a price on their Arti- 
fices. But we wiſh honeſt and ſincere Men wou'd 
be eaſy, complacent and civil, that we may hope 
to have no longer reaſon to ſay wicked Men are 
hurtful, and good Men make others uneaſy. 

* The generality of Men, from being cholerick, 
proceed to be injurious ; ſome act quite otherwile, 
for having firſt injur'd their Neighbour, they grow 

angry 


4. 
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ne angry afterwards: The ſurprize we are always in 
ed at ſuch proceedings, will not give us time for re- 
om ſentment. 1 | 
au * Men don't apply themſelves enough to embrace 
d al opportunites, wherein they could promote each 
nis others ſatisfaction: When a Perſon takes an Em- 
he ployment on him, it ſeems as if his deſign was to 


thing; the moſt ready thing in the World is a de- 
nal; we never grant but with reflection. 

* Know exactly what you are to expect from 
Men in general, and from each in particular, and 
then venture to throw yourſelf into the World. 


ys4 * If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, want of 
or enſe is the Father. | 
ro- * Tis difficult for a Man to have Senſe and be 

very diſhoneſt: A true and ſharp Genius leads to 
rel- Wkegularity, Probity and Vertue: Tis want of Senſe. 
"tis and Penetration which makes a Man obſtinate in Evil 
. in Error: We ſtrive in vain to correct a Blockhead 
that 


by Satyr, which deſcribes him to others, while he 
| will not himſelf know his own Picture; 'tis like 
nez- railing to a deaf Man. *Twould he well for the 
"tis pleaſure of Men of Senſe and Honour, and for pub- 
at ick Vengeance, if a Rogue had ſome feeling, and 
uali- Wyre ſenſible when he is corrected. 


tncy There are ſome Vices we are indebted for to 


os Wo body, they were born with us, and from time 
0 time are fortify'd by cuſtom; there are others 
re contract, and were before Strangers to us: 
Men are ſometimes born with eaſy diſpoſitions, 
omplacency, and a deſire to par; but by the 
reatment they meer from thoſe they live with, or 
In whom they depend, they are ſuddenly oblig'd to 
hange their meaſures, and even their nature; they 
row melancholy and flegmatick; humours, with 
which they were before unacquainted; they have 

ls ad ; another 
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have it in his power to oblige, but to do no ſuch 


* 
1 


Time to come, often to a Period, when our beſt 


Age comes and ſurprizes us in the midſt of new de 
ſires: we are got no farther, when a Fever ſeizcs 


have longer time to wiſh and deſire in. 
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another Conſtitution, and are aſtoniſh'd to fing 


themſelves touchy, peeviſh and ſullen. ſo 
* Some ask why Mankind in general don't compoſe WW th 

one ſingle Nation, and are not contented to ſpeak the l 
fame Language, to live under the ſame Laws, toa. MW lit 
gree among themſelves in the ſame Cuſtoms and Wd 
Worſhip: For my part, ſeeing the contrariety of their Ml 
Inclinations, Taſte and Sentiments, I wonder to ſee de 
ſeven or eight Perſons live under the ſame Roof, 
within the ſame Walls, and make a ſingle Family. 

* There -are ſome unaccountable Fathers, who 
ſeem, during the whole courſe of their Lives, to be 
Preparing Reaſons for their Children to be com- 
forted with their Deaths. 3 

* Every thing is ſtrange in the Humours, Morals 
and Manners of Men: One lives Sour, Paſſionate, 
Covetous, Furious, Submiſſive, Laborious, and ful 
of his own Intereſts, who was born Gay, Peaceable, 
Indolent, Magnificent, of a noble Courage, and far 
from any thing baſe and pitiful : The Cares of Life, 
the Circumſtances they find themſelves in, and the Mfc 
Law of Neceſlity force Nature, and cauſe ſuch 
great changes, Thus ſuch a Man at the bottom and Haun 
in himſelf is not to be defin'd ; abundance of things 
which are out of his power change, turn, and o- 
verturn him; he's not really what he is, or what 
he appears to be. f . 

* Life is ſhort and tireſom, ſpent in wiſhing 
and deſiring ; we adjourn our Joy and Repoſe to the 


Bleſſings, Youth and Health, are already departed. 


us, and extinguiſhes us; if we recover, tis only to 


* The Man who requeſts a favour ſurrenders him- 
ſelf at Diſcretion to the Perſon he has his expectation 
from; when he is ſhare it can't be deny'd him, he 
dallies, parleys and capitulates. * TIů 


- 


\ 
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* *Tis ſo common for Man not to be happy, and 
ſo eſſential to all Good to be acquir'd with trouble, 
poſe MW that what comes with eaſe is ſuſpected: We can 
k the I hardly laws 1 jp how any thing which coſts us ſo 
to a- MW little, can be for our Advantage, or how, by juſt 
and Meaſures, we could reach the Ends we propos d: 
their we think we deſerve good Fortune, but ought ſel- 


wW] 


21 
fing 


to ſee ¶ dom to depend on ĩt. 
Roof, BI * The Man who ſays he was not born happy; 
ily. nay at leaſt become ſo, by the good Fortune of his 
who friends and Relations. Envy robs him of this ad- 
to be vantage. 5" 
com- * Tho perhaps I have ſaid ſomewhere or other, 
that unhappy People are in the wrong, yet Men 
lorals Mſeem to be born for Misfortune, Pain, and Poverty; 
nate, few eſcape, and fince all forts of Diſgraces befal 
d full Mihem, they ought to be prepar'd for all ſorts of 
eable, N Diſgrace. 8 os on 
nd far . * Men come together about their Affairs with 
Life, No much difficulty, are ſo ſharp where the leaſt In- 
1d the N tereſt is concern'd, ſo apt to be intangl'd with the 
> ſuch Malt Intricacies, are ſo willing to deceive, and ſo 


m and Meinwilling to be deceiv'd ; ſet ſo great a Value on 
things hat belongs to themſelves, and ſo mean a Price on 
nd o- Myhat belongs to others; that I proteft I know nor 
- what Now or which way it is poſſible to conclude Mar- 
lages, Contracts, Acquiſitions, Peace, Truces, 
riſhing reaties, and Alliances, 
to tte * Among ſome People, Arrogance ſupplies the 
Ir beſt place of Greatneſs ; Inhumanity, of Stedfaſtneſs; 
,arted. ad Cheating, of Wit. 
ew de Cheats eaſily believe others as bad as themſelves : 
ſeize W' icy cannot often be deceiy'd, but they cannot de- 
Daly toeive a long while. 


We are never deceiv'd for our advantage, for 

lalice and Lying always attend Cheating. 

* We hear nothing in the Streets of great Cities, 

id out of the Mouths of thoſe who paſs by us, 
— FRE but 


's him- 
cation 
im, he 
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but ſuch words as. theſe; Writs, Executions, li- 


terrogatories, Bonds and Pleadings: What is the 
meaning of it? ls there no ſhadow of Equity leſt 
in the World? And is the World full of People, 
who ask confidently what 1s not due to them, or 
who deny with the ſame Confidence, to pay what 
they are indebted ? 

The Invention of Parchments to put in mind, or 


conviq Men of their Word, or Promiſe, is a ſcan- 


dal to Humanity. 85 

Take away Paſſion, Intereſt, and Injuſtice, what 
a calm would there be in the greateſt Cities! The 
Neceſſaries of Life and Subſiſtence make not up x 
third part of the hurry. ' 1 

* Nothing helps a Man more to bear quietly the 
injuries he receives from Kindred and Friends, than 
the Reflection, they are done by the Vices of Huma- 
nity; and how painful *tis for Men to be conſtant, 
generous and faithful, or to love any thing better 


than their own Intereſts : As he knows the extent 
of their Power, he does not require them to pene- 


trate ſolid Bodies, fly in the Air, or be equitable: 
He may hate Mankind in general, for having no 
greater reſpect for Virtue; but he excuſes it in par- 
ticulars, he is engag'd by higher Motives to love 


them; and ſtudies as much as poſſible never to de- 


ſerve the ſame indulgence. | 

* There are certain Good things which we moſt 
paſſionately deſire, the very Idea of them moves and 
tranſports us; if we happen to obtain them, we 
are leſs ſenſible of them than we thought we ſhould 
be, and leſs buſy in rejoicing over them, than in 
aſpiring after greater. | 

* There are ſome Evils ſo frightful, and ſome 
Misfortunes ſo horrible, that we dare not think 
on them, the very Proſpe& makes us tremble; 
if they chance to fall on us, we find more 


relief than we could imagine, we arm our ſelves 


againſt 


— By 
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la- agalal, perrrüſt Fortune, and do better than we 
| hop 'd for. 

* ; Sometimes a pleaſant Houſe falling to us, a | 
ople, Ml fine Horſe, a pretty. Dog, a Suit of Tapeſtry, ora 
a, or Ml Watch preſented to us, will mitigate a great Grief 
what or a vaſt Loſs. 


* Suppoling Men were to live for ever in this 
World; I cant reflect how tis poſlible for them to 
do more towards their eſtabliſhment here, than they 
25 no W. 
what Ml f Life is miſerable, tis: painful to live; if 

The N happy, 'tis terrible to die; both come to the ſame 

thing. 
"2" * There is nothing Men are ſo fond to Preſerre, 
1y the I and leſs careful about, than Life. 


d, Or 
ſcan- 
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than * Weare afraid of Old Age, but are not ſure to | 


Juma- attain it; | 
ſtant, Death happens but once, yet we feel it every 
better Mnoment of our Lives. *Tis worſe. to apprehend 
extent than to ſuffer. 


ene Irene is at great Expence convey'd to EYiDA u- 


table: Nis; ſhe viſits EST Aplus in his Temple, and 
ing no cooſults him about all her ails. She complains firſt 
in par- 
o love 
to de- 


tis occaſion'd by the length of her Journy: She 
has no Stomach to her Supper; the Oracle orders 
her to eat the leſs Dinner: She is troubl'd a-nights. 


e moſt rith broken Slumbers; he preſcribes her never to 
res and lic a Bed by day: She asks how her groſſneſs may 
m, wee prevented; the Oracle replies, She ought to 
ſhould Wiſe before Noon, and now and then make uſe of 


er Legs: She declares that Wine diſagrees with 
er, the Oracle bids her drink Water: She has a 
ad Digeſtion, he tells her ſhe muſt go into a Diet. 
j Sl ht, ſays Irene, begins to fail me: Ufe Specta- 


than if 


1 ſome 
t think 
emble; 
| more 
e ſelves 
againſt 


e, 1 an't half ſo ſtrong and healthy as 1 have been: 


that ſhe's weary and fatigu'd ; the God pronounces 


15 


Kscutarius, I grow weak, continues 


ou grow old, ſays the God. But how, ſays ſne, 
an 
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mall 1 cure this Languiſhment ? Why yon muſt die 
like your Grandfather and Grandmother, if you'll get 
rid on't quickly. What Advice is this thou giveſt me, 
thou Son of Aro Lo, cries Irene? Is this the mighty 
Skill which Men praiſe and worſhip thee for? What 
 haft thou told me rare and myſterious ? Did not | 
know thus much before? The God anſwers, Why did 
von not = it in praQice then, without coming ſo 
far ont of your way to ſeek me, and ſhortning your 

days by a tedious Journy to no purpoſe ? 

Let us think, when we are fighing for the loſ 

of our paſt Youth, which will no more return, 
Dotage will come, when we fhall regret the Age of 
our füll Strength, which we now enjoy, and don't 

enough eſteem. | 

. 2*"Inquietude, Fear and Dejection cannot keep off 
Death; I only queſtion whether exceſſive Laughter 
becomes Men who are mortal. $M 

* What there is in Death uncertain, is a little 
ſweeten'd by what is certain; there is ſomething 
Indefinite in the time of it, which looks like ſome» 
thing Infinite, and what we call Eternity. 

* We hope to grow Old, and we fear old Age; 
that is, we are willing to live, and afraid to die. 
bit E One had better give way to Nature, and fear 
ER . Death, than be always ſtriving againſt it, arming 
155 our ſelves with Reaſons, and continually combating 

our ſelves, in order not to fear it. 

* If ſome Men only dy'd, and others did not, 
Death would indeed be a terrible Affliction, 

* A long Sickneſs ſeems- to be plac'd between 
Life and Death, that Death it ſelf may be a Com- 
_ to thoſe who die, and thoſe who ſurvive 
them. | 

*. To ſpeak like Men, Death is in one thing very 
good; it mrs end to old Age. 1 

That Death which prevents Dotage, comes mor 
{caſo ab. y that that which ends it, 
* ä | * Thi 
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die * The Regret Men have for the time they have 
get ill ſpent, does not always induce them to ſpend 
me, what remains better. . | 

ty * Life is a kind of Sleep, old Men ſleep longeſt ; 
hat they never begin to wake, but when they are to die. 
ot | f then they run over the whole courſe of their 
did Lives year by year, they find frequently neither 
Virtues nor commendable Actions enough to diſtin- 
eviſh them one from another; they confound their 


able to meaſure the time they have liv'd by : They 


urn, Wl have had confus'd Dreams without any Form or 
ge of Coherence; they are ſenſible however like thoſe who 
lon't MW awake, that they have ſlept a long while. 

* There are but three Events which concern 
p off MW Mankind; Birth, Life and Death. They know 
phter Wl nothing of their Birth, ſubmit to die, and for- 


get to live. | 

There is a time preceding Reaſon, when we 
hve like Animals by Inſtinct, of which there re- 
main not in the Memory the leaſt footſteps. There 
Is a ſecond time, when Reaſon diſcovers it ſelf, 
Age; Ws form'd, and might act, if it were not obſcur'd, 
* and almoſt extinguiſh'd by the Vices of Conſtitu- 

eat 
rming 
bating 


little 
thing 
ſome- 


mother, and lead to the third and laſt Age: Rea- 
lon then is in its force, and might bring forth; 
but 'tis child and impair'd by Years, Sickneſs 
d not, Hand Sorrow; render'd uſeleſs by the Diforder of 
the Machine, which is now declining: yet theſe 
** Periods, imperfect as they are, make the Life 
ut Man. 
* Children are haughty, diſdainful, cholerick, 
nvious, inquiſitive, ſelf-intereſted, lazy, giddy, 
earful, intemperate, lyars, diſlemblers, laugh 
ally, and are ſoon pleas'd; have im moderate Joys 
ind Afflictions on the leaſt Subjects; would not 
| Ed, | have 


tweet 
Com- 
farvive 
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different Ages, ſee nothing ſufficiently remark- 


tion, and a Chain of Paſſions, which ſucceed one 
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| have Ill done. them, but love to do Ill; are Men ; 


— 


already. VTV 
Children have no ſuch thing as Time paſt, or Ml tbe 
future; but do, what we rarely do, enjoy the pre- this 
ſent. FTT 
* There ſeems to be but one Character of por 
Childhood; the Manners at that Age are much bee 
the ſame, aud without nice Obſervation there is no * 
perceiving a difference; the diſtinction augments WE nat. 
with Reaſon, becauſe with it the Paſſions and Vices WM whi 
increaſe, which alone make Men ſo unlike one ano- Ml heed 
ther, and ſo oppoſite to themſelves. | parc 
Children have in their Childhood what Old Wl fee 
Men loſe,” Imagination and Memory; and which WM ries. 
are of mighty uſe to them in their little Sports lea 
and Amuſements. By the help of theſe Faculties WW proj 
they repeat what they have heard, and mimick * 
what they have ſeen done; imitate others, or Bl dens 
invent themſelves a thouſand little things to di- Men 
vert them; make Feaſts, and entertain themſelves WM dare 
with good Chear ; are; tranſported. into inchan- Wl littl 
- ted Palaces and Caſtles; have rich Equipages and * 
a Train of Followers; lead Armies, give Battel, Wl nula 
and rejoice in the pleaſure of Victory; talk to ve 
Kings and greatelt Princes; are themſelves Kings, ¶ cred 
have Subjects, poſſeſs Treaſures, which they make MW himſ 
of Leaves, Boughs, Shells or Sand; and what they city, 
are ignorant of in the enſuing part of their little 
Lives, they know at this Age; that is, how to be him, 
Arbiters of their Fortune, and Maſters of their ¶ nent 
own Happineſs. 13 
* There are no exterior Vices, or bodily Defects, ind 
which are not perceiv'd by Children; they catclMthing 
them at firſt ſight, and know how to expreſs them vithe 
in fit words, more happy terms cannot be invented: 
when they become Men, they are loaded in theit 
turn with the ſame Imperfections, and are deridec 
themſelves. 


The 


f Manners of the Preſent Ave. 

The only care of Children is to find ont their 
Maſter's blind ſide, and that of the Perſons whom 
or tbey are ſubje& to: from the minute they have made 
e- this Diſcovery, they get above them, and uſurp an 

aſcendant over them, which they never part with; 

of Ml for what depriv'd them of their Superiority, will 
ch keep them from recovering it. | ae 
no * Idleneſs, Negligence, and Lazineſs, Vices ſo 
its natural to Children, are not to be ſeen in them 
ces Wl while they are at play: They are then lively, 
a- heedful, exact, lovers of Rule and Order, never 
pardon one another the leaſt Faults, begin again 
ſeveral times one and the ſame thing, if it miſcar- 
ich nes. Certain preſages that they may hereafter neg- 
ts i led their Duty, but will forget nothing which can 
ries Wl promote their Pleaſure. er „ 
uck To Children every thing appears great, Gar- 
or dens, Houſes, Furniture, Men and Beaſts: To 

di- Men, the things of the World appear fo, and 1 
Ives Wl dare ſay, for the ſame reaſon, becauſe they are 
nan: little. I | : 
and i * Children begin among themſelves with a Po- 
tel; Wl polar State, where every one is Maſter ; and what 
os very natural, can't agree long in it, but pro- 
085, WW ted to Monarchy: One of them diſtinguithes 

limſelf from the reſt, either by a greater Viva- 
they city, Strength, or a more exact Knowledg of their 
theilt little Sports and Laws: The others ſubmit to 
o be him, and then they form an abſolute Govern- 
their Wneat, which depends only on Will and Pleaſure. 

* Who doubts but Children conceive, judg, 
fea nd reaſon conſequentially ? If 'tis on {mail 
catciMithings only, conſider they are Children, and 
then without much Experience; if in bad terms, 'tis 

leſs their fault than their Parents and Maſters, 

* It baulks the Minds of Children, to puniſh 
em for Crimes they have not really committed, 

| Q 2 | or, 
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or to be ſevere with them for light Offences; they 


know exactly, and better than any one, what t 


deſerve, and deſerve ſeldom but what they fear; 


they know when they are chaſtiz d, if it is with or 
without reaſon, and indiſcreet Puniſhments do them 
more harm than Impuniiit mg.. 

* Man lives not long enough to make adyan- 
tage of his Miſcarriages; he is committing them 
during the whole courſe of his Life, and as much 
as he can do at laſt, is to die corrected. 
Nothing pleaſes a Man more, than to know he 
has avoided doing a fooliſh Action. 

* Men are loth to confeſs their Faults; they 


conceal or diſguiſe them: this gives the Director 


De late 
Prince of 
Conti. 


an advantage over the Confeſſor. 
* The Faults of 'Blockheads are ſometimes ſo 
odd, and ſo difficult to foreſee, that wiſe Men 
os puzzl'd, and Fools only can be profited by 
them. 

* A ſpirit of Party and Faction ſets the great 
Men and the Mob on an equal foot. 

* Vanity or Decorum makes us do the ſame 
things, and in the ſame manner which we ſhould 
do from a principle of Inclination or Duty. A 
Man dy'd lately at Paris of a Fever he got by 
ſitting up a' Nights by his ſick Wife, whom he did 
not care for, Ly 

* All Men in their Hearts covet eſteem, yet are 
loth any one ſhonld diſcover their fondneſs to be 
cſteem'd; becauſe Men would paſs for virtuous, 
that they may draw ſome other Advantages from 
it, beſides Virtue it ſelf; I would ſay, Eſteem and 
Praiſe. This ſhould no longer be thought Virtue, 
but a love for Praiſe and Eſteem, or Vanity: Men 
are very vain Creatures, and of all things hate to 
be thought ſo. 155 

* A vain Man finds his account in ſpeaking Good 


or Ill of himſelf; a modeſt Man never talks of 
himſelf. 


Manners of the Preſent Ae. | 
himſelf. We can't better comprehend the ridi- 
culouſneſs of Vanity, and what a ſhameful - Vice 


it is, than by obſerving how afraid it is to be ſeen, 


and how often it hides it ſelf under the appearance 
of Modeſty. | my 

Falſe Modeſty is the moſt refin'd fort of Vani- 
ty; it makes the vain Man never appear ſuch: on 
the contrary, raiſes a Reputation by the Virtue, 
quite oppoſite to the Vice which forms this Cha- 
racer: tis Hypocriſy. Falſe Glory is the ſtum- 
bling block of Vanity; it tempts People to acquire 
Eſteem by things which they indeed poſſeſs, but are 
frivolous, and unbecoming a Man to value himſelf 


on; *tis an Frror. 


* Men ſpeak of themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that tho they grant they are guilty of little Faults, 
or have ſome ſmall Defects, theſe very Faults and 
Defects imply noble Talents and great Qualifica- 
tions, Thus they complain of a bad Memory, 
well enough contented with their good Senſe and 
judgment; bear being reproach'd for Abſence of 
Mind, imagining it a ſign of Wit; acknowledg they 
areawkard and unhandy, comforting themſelves for 
the loſs of theſe little Qualities, on poſſeſſing thoſe 
of the Underſtanding, or thoſe Gifts of Mind, which 
every one allows them; talk of their careleſneſs in 
Expreſſions, which denote their being diſintereſted, 
and void of Ambition: They are not aſham'd of be- 
ing ſlovenly, which ſhews they are only heedleſs about 


little Things, and ſeems to imply an applica- , 
tion for things ſolid and eſſential. A Soldier af- 
fects to ſay, Twas too much Raſhneſs or Curioſity | 


engag'd him ſuch a day in the Trenches, or in 
ſuch a dangerous Poſt, without being on Duty, or 
commanded thither : And adds, That the General 
chid him for it. Thus a ſolid Genius, born with 
all the Prudence which other Men endeavour in 
Jain to acquire; who has ſtrengthen'd the Tem- 
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per of his Mind by great Experience; whom the MW fav 
number, weight, variety, difficulty, and impor- 
tance of Affairs employ without encumbering ; MW bo! 
who by his extenſive Views and Penetration, makes MW ſuc 
himſelf Maſter of all Events; who, far from con- mu 
ſulting the Notions and Reflections written on tbe 
Government and Politicks, is perhaps one of thoſe A 
ſublime Souls born to rule others, and from whoſe Dri 
Example thoſe Rules were firſt made; who is di- the 
verted by the great things he does, from the plea- de 
fant and agreeable things he might read, and needs ſon 
no other improvement than to recollect and turn ill 
over his own Life and Actions: A Man thus form'd on 
may ſay ſafely, and without leſſening himſelf, that bro 
he knows nothing of Books, and never reads. or! 
* Men deſign ſometimes to conceal their Im- a 
perfections, or leſſen the Opinion we have of ur 


them, by confeſſing them freely. I am a very Pro 


ignorant Fellow, ſays a Blockhead who knows ofte 
nothing: I am Old, ſays a Man above Threeſcore : Ml «li 
And another, J am not Rich, when he is wretct .“ 


edly Poor. Ing 


* There is either no ſuch thing as Modeſty, ind 
or it is confounded with ſomething in it ſelf W"" © 
quite different. If we take it for an internal Con 
Sentiment, which makes a Man ſeem mean in his MW vhi 
own Eyes, this is a ſupernatural Virtue, and we call I 119 
it Humility. Man naturally thinks proudly andi, * 
haughtily of himſelf, and thinks thus of 10 day, 
body but himſelf: Modeſty only tends to qua- 69a: 
lify this Diſpoſition; it is an external Virtue, 
which governs our Eyes, Conduct, Words, Tone 
of Voice, and obliges a Man to act with others 
to outward appearance, as if it was not true 
that he deſpis'd them. 
* The World is full of People, who makin 


'by Cuſtom and outward Appearance a compari b 
ſon of themſelves with others, always ou” in ſuch 
avo 


— 
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de favour of their o]n Merit, and act accordingly. 
5 * You ſay Men muſt be modeſt; all Perſons well 
1 born require no more: then do you take care that 
es fach as give way by their Modeſty, may not be too 
n- much tyranniz d over, and that when they bend, 
on they be not broken to piece. 
e Thus ſome ſay, People ſhould: be modeſt in their 
fe Dreſs; Men of Merit defire nothing more: But 
di. the World are for Ornament; we give it them; 
ea - are covetous of Superfluity, and we ſhew it; 
eds WM ſome value others for their fine Linen, or rich 
un Silks ; and we do not always refuſe Eſteem, even 
nd on thoſe terms. There are ſome places where a 
hat broader or narrower Lace on our Clothes will gain 
or loſe a Man admittance. 38, DUE 7 
Im- * Vanity, and the too great Value we ſet upon 

of our ſelves, make us imagine others carry it very 
ery Ml proudly towards us; which is ſometimes true, and 
ows often falſe. A modeſt Man has not this kind of 
bre: Celicacy. | ; 
ch: * As we ought to avoid the Vanity of think- 

Ing others regard us with Curioſity and Eſteem, 

and never talk together but of our Merit, and 

in our Commendation; ſo we ſhould have ſo much : 
Confidence in our ſelves, as not to fancy when any 

whiſper, *tis to ſpeak Ill of us, or laugh only to 

ridicule us. 

* Whence comes it that Alſippus ſalutes me to 
day, ſmiles, and throws himfelf almoſt out of the 
Coach to take notice of me? I am not rich, and 
am a foot; according to the Rules now in vogue, 
be ought not to have ſeen me. Is it not that I 
might. ſee him in the ſame Coach with a Perſon of 
the firſt Quality ? L ; 

* Men are ſo fall of themſelves, that every 
thing they do returns to that Paſſion; they lave 
ta be ſeen, to be ſhewn, to be ſaluted, even by 
fuch as don't know them; are diſguſted if they 
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per of his Mind by great Experience; whom the fe 


number, weight, variety, difficulty, and impor- 
tance of Affairs employ without encumbering ; bo 
who by his extenſive Views and Penetration, makes fu 
himſelf Maſter of all Events; who, far from con- m 
ſulting the Notions and Reflections written on th 
Government and Politicks, is perhaps one of thoſe 
ſublime Souls born to rule others, and from whoſe D. 
Example thoſe Rules were firſt made; who is di- th. 
verted by the great things he does, from the plea- Ml 4. 
ſant and agreeable things he might read, and needs Ml '0! 
no other improvement than to recolle& and turn Sil 
over his own Life and Actions: A Man thus form'd MW en 
may ſay ſafely, and without leſſening himſelf, that. br. 
he knows nothing of Books, and never reads, or 
* Men deſign ſometimes to conceal their Im-. 
perfections, or leſſen the Opinion we have of BW ®"! 


them, by confeſſing them freely. 1 am a very WW Pi 


ignorant Fellow, ſays a Blockhead who knows i of 
nothing: I am Old, ſays a Man above Threeſcore : Ml «| 
And another, J am not Rich, when he is wretch-M. * 
edly Poor. | Ing 

* There is-either no ſuch thing as Modeſty, MW 4c 
or it is confounded with ſomething in it {at 
quite different. If we take it for an internal C0 
Sentiment, which makes a Man ſeem mean in h uh 
owu Eyes, this is a ſupernatural Virtue, and we call nd 
it Humility. Man naturally thinks proudly and, 
haughtily of himſelf, and thinks thus of 10 
body but himſelf: Modeſty only tends to qui- 
lify this Diſpoſition; it is an external Virtue, 
which governs our Eyes, Conduct, Words, Tone 
of Voice, and obliges a Man to act with others 
to outward appearance, as if it was not tru 


that he deſpis'd them. | * 
; * The World is full of People, who makin thin 
by Cuſtom and outward Appearance a comparifh® t 


ſon of themſelves with others, always decide ſuch 
avo 


— 
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he favour of their own Merit, and act accordingly. 
I * You ſay Men muſt be modeſt 3 all Perſons well 
g; dora require no more: then do you take care that 

7 . * php 3 
ſuch as give way by their Modeſty, may not be too 
much tyranniz*d over, and that when they bend, 
they be not broken to piece. 41 nee 

Thus ſome ſay, People ſhould be modeſt in their 
Dreſs; Men of Merit deſire nothing more: But 
the World are for Ornament; we give it them; 
are covetous of Superfluity, and we ſhew it; 
ſome value others for their fine Linen, or rich 
Silks 3 and we do not always refuſe Eſteem, even 
on thoſe terms. There are ſome places where a 
broader or narrower Lace on our Clothes will gain 
or loſe a Man admittance. t 017 SOT 

* Vanity, and the too great Value we ſet upon 
our ſelves, make us imagine others carry it very 
proudly towards us; which is ſometimes true, and 
often falſe. A modeſt Man has not this kind of 
delicacy. | | 

* As we ought to avoid the. Vanity of think- 
ing others regard us with Curioſity and Eſteem, 
and never talk together but of our Merit, and 
in our Commendation ; ſo we ſhould have ſo much g 
Confidence in our ſelves, as not to. fancy when any 
whiſper, 'tis to ſpeak Ill of us, or laugh only to 


ridicule us. | 
*Whence comes it that Alſippus ſalutes me to 
day, ſmiles, and throws himfelf almoſt out of the 
Coach to take notice of me? I am not rich, and 
am a foot; according to the Rules now in vogue, 
be ought not to have. ſeen me. Is it not that I 
might. ſee him in the ſame Coach with a Perſon of 
the firſt Quality ? g 6 
* Men are ſo full of themſelves, that every 
ing thing they do returns to that Paſſion; they lave 
o be ſeen, to be ſhewn, to be ſaluted, even by 
ſuch as don't know them; are diſguſted if they 
4 Q 4 | are 
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are forgot: They would have People conjure to 
find out who they are. . 

* We never ſeek Happineſs in our ſelves, but 

in the Opinion of Men, whom we know to be flat- 
terers, inſincere, unjuſt, envious, | ſuſpicious, and 
prepoſſeſs'd: Unaccountable Folly! 
* One would think Men could not laugh, but at 
what is really ridiculous: yet there are ſome Peo- 
ple who laugh as well at what is not fo, as at what 
is. If you are a Fool and inconſiderate, and ſome- 
thing impertinent 1 you, they laugh at you: 
If you are wiſe, and ſay nothing but what is rea- 
ſonable and in a proper accent, they laugh at you 
notwithſtanding. | 

* Thoſe who raviſh our Eſtate from us, by Vio- 
lence and Injuſtice, or rob us of our Honour by 
Calumnies, ſhew they hate us; but is no Argu- 
ment they have loſt all manner of Eſteem for 
us, or that we are render'd incapable of forgivin 
them, and being one time or other Friends with 
them. Ridiculing, on the contrary, is of all In- 
juries the leaſt pardonable; 'tis the Language of 
Contempt, and one of the ways *tis moſt plainly 
expreſs'd; it attacks a Man in his laſt Intrench- 
ment, the good Opinion he has of himſelf ; aims 
at making him ridiculous in his own Eyes; and 
Thus convincing him, that the Perſon who ridicules 
him cannot have a worſe diſpoſition towards him, 
renders him irreconcilable. 

It is monſtrous to conſider how eaſy and pleas'd 
we are, when we rallly, play upon, and defpiſe 0 
thers; and how angry and cholerick when we are 
our ſelves railly'd, play'd upon, and deſpis'd. 

* Health and Wealth prevent Men from expe- 
riencing Misfortunes, inſpire them with inſenſibi- 
lity for their fellow Creatures; fuch who are op- 
preſs'd with their own Miſeries, expreſs more 
Compaſſion for ott.ers+ : Ki 


ROO 
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to + In Souls well born, Feaſts, Sights, and Mu- 

ick, have ſuch an Operation as to make them more 
but Wl ſenüble of the Misfortunes of their Friends and 
lat. neareſt Relations. | | 


+ A great Soul is above Injury, Injuſtice, Grief, 
or Raillery z and would be invulnerable, were is 
not ſenſible of Compaſſion. " 

* There is a kind of Shame in being happy, at 
the ſight of certain Miſeries. mw 

* Men are readily acquainted with their leaſt 
Advantages, and backward to diſcern their De- 
fets: They are not ignorant they have fine Eye- 
brows, handſom Nails; but loth to know they 
have loſt an Eye, and by no means to be perſuaded 
that they want Underſtanding. 


Hand; forgets not to make a diſcovery of her 
little Shoe, that ſhe may be ſuppos'd to have a 
little Foot : Laughs at things pleaſant or ſerious, 
to ſhew her fine Teeth : If ſhe diſcovers her Ears, 
tis becauſe they are well made; and if ſhe does 
not dance, tis becauſe ſhe is not well ſatisfy'd witli 
her ſhape, which 1s ſomewhat too ſquare : She' 
knows perfectly well what is for her Intereſt, one 


has not a grain of Senſe. | 
* Men reckon the Virtues of the Heart worth 
nothing, but idolize the Endowments of Mind 


Argira pulls off her Glove to ſhew | her white 


thing only excepted ; ſhe is always talking, and 


233 


and Body. He who ſays coldly of himſelf, and 
eas d without thought of offending againſt Modeſty, that 
iſe o- be is good, conſtant, faithful, ſincere, juſt, and 
e are Merateful; dares not ſay he is gay and ſprightly, 

has fine Teeth and a ſoft Skin; that would be 
expe - too vain. | 15 
nſibi-W *Tis true, there are two Virtues which Men 
e op- Nadmire, Bravery and Liberality; becauſe they are 
more two things which they very much eſteem, and 
1 Virtues which make us neglect Life and Mony; yer 

: . : 


no 
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no body boaſts of himſelf that he is brave or li- 
beral. 72 | „ 
No body fays of himſelf, at leaſt without Rea. 
ſon, that he is beautiful, generous or ſublime. 


Men value thoſe Qualifications at too high a rate; 


they are contented with thinking themſelves ſo. 
* Whatever Likeneſs appears between Jealouſy 
and Emulation, there is as vaſt a difference as be- 
tween Vice and Virtue. | 

| Jealouſy and Emulation operate on the ſame 
Object, that is, another's Wealth or Merit; with 
this difference, the laſt is a Sentiment, voluntary, 


© bold, ſincere, which renders the Soul fruitful, and 


nt 


be capable of aay thing but Emulation. 


profits by great Examples, ſo far as often to excel 


what it admires; and the former on the other hand 


is a violent Motion, and forc'd Confeſſion of the 
Merit it does not poſſeſs, which goes ſo far as even 
to deny the Virtue of the Objects where it exiſts; 
or if it is compel'd to confeſs it, refuſes to com- 
mend, and envies the Reward: a barren Paſſion, 
which leaves a Man in the ſame State it found him, 
fills him with high Ideas of himſelf and his Repu- 
tation, and renders him cold and ſullen on another 
Man's Actions or Works, makes him aſtoniſh'd to 


ſee any Qualifications in the World better than his 


own, or other Men enjoy Talents which he pretends 
to. A ſhameful Vice, which grows by its Exceſs 
to Vanity and Preſumption, and does not ſo much 
perſuade him who is infected with it, that he has 
more Senſe and Merit than others, as that he alone 
has Senſeand Merit. | 
Emulation and Jealouſy are always found in Per- 
ſons of the ſame Art, the ſame Talents aud Con- 
ditions. The vileſt Artificers are moſt ſubje& to 
Jealouſy ; thoſe who profeſs the liberal Arts, or 
polite Learning, Painters, Muſicians, Orators, 
Poets, and all who pretend to write, ought not to 


Jealouſy 
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ealouſy is never free from ſome ſort of Envy, 
nd theſe two Paſſions are often taken one for the 
other. On the contrary, Envy is ſometimes ſepa- 
rated from Jealouſy, as when it exerciſes it ſelf on 
Conditions, very much above our own, on prodi- 
gious Fortunes, Favour or Employments. . 

Envy and Hatred are ever united, and ſtrengthen 
one another in the ſame Subject; and are not to 
be known from each other but in this, that one 
ſxes on the Perſon, the other on his State and Con- 
dition. 5 

A Man of Senſe is not jealous of a Cutler who 
works up a good Sword, or a Statuary who makes 
a good Figure. He is ſure there are in theſe Arts 
Rules and Methods he does not apprehend, and 


Forms he does not know; and ſatisfies himſelf with 
conſidering that if he is not Maſter of a certain 
Trade, *tis as true he never ſerv'd an Apprentice- 
ſhip to it : he may be, on the contrary, ſuſceptible 
of Envy, and even Jealouſy toward a Miniſter. of 
State, and thoſe who govern; as if Reaſon and good 
Senſe, which are common to him and them, were 
the only Inſtroments made uſe of in ruling a Na- 
tion, and preſiding over publick Affairs; as if they 


erience. | 
4 We meet with few downright dull and ſtupid 
Souls, fewer ſublime and tranſcendent ; the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind floats between theſe two Ex- 
tremes: The Interſtice is fill'd with a great number 
of ordinary Genius's, but which are uſeful and 
ſerviceable to the Commonwealth, poſſeſs'd of what 
is both agreeable and profitable ; as Commerce, 


ry, a Diſpolition to Mirth, Society and Conver- 


lation, 


Al 
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Tools to be manag'd, whoſe Uſes, Names and 


could ſupply the place of Rules, Precepts and Ex- 


Buſineſs, War, Navigation, Arts, Trades, Memo- 


* 


2 
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* All the Senſe in the World is uſeleſs to him 
who has none; he has no Views, and can't be pro- 
fited by another Man's. p IN 
* The firſt ſtep to Reaſon is to feel the want of 
it; Folly is incompatible with this knowledg. The 
beſt thing wecan have next to Wit, is to know we 
have it not; a Man by that means may do an im- 
poſſible thing, may, without Wit, be neither 
Blockhead, Coxcomb nor Impertinent. 

* A Man of mean Senſe is ſerious, and all of x 
piece; he never laughs, banters, or makes any 
thing of a Trifle ; is as incapable of riſing to great 
things, as of 8 himſelf by way of 
relaxation to little things, he hardly knows how 


to toy with his Children. 


* Every one ſays of a Coxcomb, that he is a 
Coxcomb; no body dares tell him ſo ; he dies with. 


out knowing it, and no body is reyeng'd on him. 


* What a ſtrange Miſunderſtanding there is be- 
tween the Underſtanding and Heart! The Philoſo- 
pher lives wickedly with all his Maxims; and the 


Politician, full of his Notions and Reflections, 


govern himſelf. þ 

* The Underſtanding wears like other things; 
Sciences, like Food, nouriſh it and conſume it. 
* Ordinary Men are ſometimes bleſyd with a 
thouſand unprofitable Virtues; they have no op- 
portunity to make uſe of them. | 

XY We mget with ſome Men who ſupport eaſily the 
weight of Favour and Power, who make their Great- 


neſs familiar to them, and whoſe heads Are not giddy 


in the high Poſts they are advanc'd to. On the con- 
trary, thoſe whom Fortune, without Choice or 
Diſcernment, has blindly almoſt overwhelm'd with 
Bleſſings, at proudly, and without Moderation 
their Eyes, their Conduct, their Voice and Difficul- 
ty of Acceſs, declare a long while the Admiration 


they concelye of themſelves, ta ſee they are * 
E , lelVes, to lee x 
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win WM © eminent: They become ſo ſavage, that their Fall 
only can tame them. 10 46 


ro. ' A ſtout robuſt Fellow, with.a broad Fair af 
- of Shoulders, carries heavy Burdens witha good grace. 
The and keeps one band at liberty, while a Dwarf 


4 
- 
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would be cruſh'd with half on't. Thus eminent 
Stations make great Men yet more great, and lit- 
ne ones leſs. - _ | „ 

* Some Men gain by being extraordinary; they A, de eu- 


fa Jad along with full Sail in a Sea, Where: others are illade. 
any Ml boſt and daſh'd in pieces; are advanc'd and pro- 
regt noted by ways quite oppoſite to thoſe, which ſeem 
; of noſt ſure for Promotion or Adyancement; they 


reap from their Irregularity and Folly all the Ad- 
vantage of a conſummate Wiſdom, Men devoted 
to other Men, particularly to the Great, on whom 
they depend, and in their Favour repoſe all their 
bopes; they don't ſerve, bat amuſe them. Men 


be. Nof Merit and Capacity are uſeful to the Great; 
oo. {Witte are neceſſary, are always ready with their 
the Jeſts, which are as meritorious in them, as the 


moſt valuable Actions are in others: And by be- 
ing pleaſant obtain the graveſt Poſts, and the 
moſt ſerious Dignities by continual Grimaces. 
They have done at laſt, and before they are aware, 
find themſelves in a condition, which they neither 
hop'd nor fear'd; all that remains of them is the 
— of their Fortune, fatal for any one to 
ollow. | | 
* One would require of ſome Perſons, who were 
once capable of a noble heroick Action, that with- + 
but being ſpent by ſuch a vaſt Effort, they ſhould be at 
> or leaſt as wiſe and judicious as common Men, that they 
vith Mould not be guiity of any little meanneſs unbe- 
on; coming the Reputation they have acquir'd; that 
cul- by mingling leſs with the Vulgar they ſhould not 
tion ire them an Opportunity to view them at too 
own | 7 near. 
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to let their Curioſity and Admiration grow to In. Ml bef 


Youth. Some were plous, wiſe and learned, 
by applying all their Thoughts to promote their 


monly great Men, who may be rely'd upon; they 


acquire, to a Confinement at Home, and the Lei- Ae 
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near a diſtance; that they ſhould not ſuffer them Fe. 


difference, and perhaps to Contempt. 
* is eaſier for ſome Men to enrich themſelve; Ml tio 
with a. thouſand Virtues, than to correct one ſin. Ml fre 
gle Defe&t: They are even ſo unfortunate, that . 
this Vice often agrees leaſt with their Condition, ene 
and makes them moſt ridiculous ; it leſſens the | 


Splendor of their great Qualifications, hinders fir 
them from being perfect, and prevents them of a 
compleat Reputation. Greater Knowledg and 


higher Degrees of Morality are not exacted from 
them, nor that they . ſhould be more fond of Order 
or Diſcipline, more faithful to their Duty, more 
zealous for the Publick Good, or more laborious; 
we would only defire them to be leſs amorous. 

* Some Men, ia the Courſe of their Lives, dif- 
fer ſo much from themſelves as to their Inclina- 
tions, that we certainly miſtake, if we judg of 
them only by what appear'd in them in their 


who by the inſeparable Softneſs of a too ſmiling 
Fortune are ſo no more: Others began their Lives, 


Pleaſures, whom at laſt Misfortunes have render'd 
religious, juſt and temperate. The latter are com- 


have an experienc'd Probity, learnt by Patience 
and Adverſity; they owe their Politeneſs, Re- © 
flection, and the high Capacity they” ſometimes Ii fi 


ſure of a bad Fortune. ut 

All our Misfortunes proceed from an Inabi- C0 

lity to be alone; from thence come Gaming, Riot, I bia 

Extravagance, Wine, Women, Ignorance, Rail- the 

ing, Envy, and forgetting God and our ſelves. are 

Men are ſometimes unſufferable to themſelves; 4 
Shades and Solitude diſturb them, create in r. 
Fcats 
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Fears and vain Terrors; the leaſt Evil which can 
hefal them is Uneafineſss  _ 5 

* Lazineſs begets Uneaſineſs, and the Applica- 
tion which ſome Men have for Pleaſure, is never 
free from it; Gaming, and keeping much Compa- 
ry, have their ſhare of it; he who works hard, has 
enough to do with himſelf otherwiſe. | 

* The greateſt part of Mankind imploy their 
firſt Years to make their laſt miſerabe Q. 

* There are ſome Works which'begin at one end 
of the Alphabet, and end at the other; good, bad, 
and worſt, all find room in them, nothing of what- 
ever nature is forgot: What Pains,” what Affecta- 
tion! We call ſuch Works the Sport of the Mind, 
and there's the ſame Sport in Mens Conduct; when 
they have begun a thing, they muſt end it, and 
try all ways to effect it; perhaps it might be bet- 
ter to change their Deſign, or to let it quite alone, 
but the Difficulty and Oddneſs of the thing tempt 
them to proceed; they go on, and are incourag'd 
bya Spirit of Contradiction or Vanity, which ſerves 
inſtead of Reaſon, when Reaſon has given them 
over, and deſiſts being concern'd with them. This 
way of Management is found even in the moſt vir- 
tuous Actions, and often in ſuch wherein Religion 
is concern e. - 

* Duty is what coſts us moſt, becauſe in do- 
ing that we do only what we are ſtrictly oblig'd 
to, and are ſeldom prais'd for it. Praiſe of all 
things is the greateſt Excitement to commendable 
Actions, and ſupports us in our Enterprizes. 1Vi- De Crate 
cas loves a pompous Charity, which gets him the be Heſ- 
Government of the Neceſlities of the Poor, makes — 
him the Steward of their Income, and his Houſe Paris 25 
the Publick Office to diſtribute it in; his Gates 
are open to any one who has a blue Gown and 
1 Badg. Every one fees and talks of his Charity, 


and 


AY 


. = 0 
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and who is there dares ſuſpect his Honeſty beſide; Ml *? 
his Creditors ? ESE 
* Gerontes dy d of old Age, and without ſign. Wl * 
ing the Will which had lain by him thirty years; if and 
bis Eſtate, dying inteſtate, is ſhar'd among ten or Ml per 

a dozen Relations, tho he had been kept alive 6M cn 
long purely by the Care of his Wife Aſteria; who, er. 
Voung as ſhe was, always attended him, nurs d him pre 

In his old Age, and at laſt clos'd his Eyes. He has tte 

not left her Fortune enough to free her from the ¶ bod 
neceſſity of marry ing another old Husband. the 

* When People are loth to ſell or reſign their Ml * 
Offices in their Dotage, tis a ſign they fancy them. Ml a! 
ſelves immortal; or if they think they may die, cor 
dtis a ſign they love themſelves, and no body but bea 
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themſelves.. 
Fauſtus is a Rake, a Prodigal, a Libertine, Un- 1g 
grateful and Paſſionate ; yet his Uncle Aureliu I ther 
could neither hate him, nor diſinherit him. It a 
_ Frontinus, his other Nephew, after twenty Years tte) 
known Honeſty, and a bligd Complacency for this bet 
old Man, could never gain his Favour, nor get any itt 
thing at his Death, but a ſmall Penſion, which ler 
Fauſt us, bis Uncle's ſole Executor, is to pay him. tte. 

* Hatred is ſo durable and obſtinate, that Re. WI” C 
conciliation on a ſick Bed is the greateſt Sign of Wc 
Tieatd /.-:: Hh heyy F 

* We inſinuate our ſelyes into the Favour. of oer 
thers, either by- flattering their Paſſions, or pity- 
ing the Infirmities which afflict their Bodies; the 
only ways we have to ſnew our Concern for them. 
Whence it proceeds, that the Rich and Healthy 

are the leaſt tractable. 

* Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs are innate, born 
with Man and die with him; happy or unhappy) 
Accidents never part him from them; the fruit 
he eajoys of a good Fortune, and the amends of 2 

bad one. 1 
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ide; *The greateſt deformity in Nature, is an Old 
Fellow in love. N 
ign- * Few People remember they have been Young, 
ars: and how hard it was then to live Chaſte and Tem- 
"WH perate: The firſt thing Men do, when they have 
renounc'd Pleaſure, either out of Decency, Surfeit, 
or Conviction, is to condemn it in others. They 
preſerve, in this Conduct, a ſort of Affection for 
the very things they left off; they would have no 
body enjoy the Pleaſure they can no longer enjoy 
themſelves : *Tis a ſentiment of Jealouſy. _ | 
* *Tis not that Old Men apprehend they ſhall The Count 
want Mony one time or other, which makes them 1 
coyetous; for ſome of them have ſuch prodigious prong | 
heaps, that *ris impoſſible for thoſe Fears to prevail ; 
over them. Beſides, how can they fear in their Do- 
tage to want Neceſſaries, which they voluntarily deny 
themſelves of, to ſatisfy their Avarice ? Neither is 
it a deſire to leave vaſt Sums to their Children, for 
they naturally love no body but themſelves ; beſides, 
there are Miſers who have no Heirs. This Vice is 
rather the effect of Age and Conſtitution in old 
Men, who as naturally abandon themſelves to it 
then, as they did to their Pleaſures in their Youth, 
or to their Ambition in their Manhood ; there 1s no 
need of Vigour, Youth or Health, to be Covetous; 
no need of hurry or fatigue, for a Man to fave his 
Revenues; he has nothing to do bur to lock up his 
Mony in his Coffers, and deny himſeif the uſe of it: 
This agrees with old People, who muſt have one 
aſſion or other, becauſe they are Men. 
* There are ſome People who are badly lodg'd, 
je hard, wear wretched Clothes, and eat the worſt 
bornſWof Meat; who deprive themſelves of the Society 
nappy! Men, and live in a continual Solitude; who are 
fruit in pain for the Time preſent, paſt, and to come; 
s of Nhoſe Lives are a perpetual Penance; who have 
POT. R cunning- 
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142 The CHARACTERS, or 
cunningly found out the moſt troubleſom way to 
Perdition; I mean the Covetous,  _ | _ 
* Old Men pleaſe themſelves in remembring 
their Youth ; they love the Places where they paſsd 
it; the Perſons they then began an Acquaintance 
with are dear to them; they affect certain words 
they us'd to ſpeak when they were young; keep 
up the old manner of ſinging and dancing; hoaſt 
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of the Faſhions'in'uſe formerly, in Clothes, Furgi- l 
ture and Equi pages; can't yet diſapprove the things MI l 
which ſerv'd their Paſſions and Pleaſures, but are M} | 
always calling them to mind. How ſhould they © 
prefer new Cuſtoms and Modes they have 50 
ſhare in, from which they have nothing to hope, 
which young Men have invented, and in their turn 
gain by them ſuch great advantages over the Old? T 
* Joo much negligence, as well as too much ni- WM 
cety in dreſſing, increaſes old Mens wrinkles, and 
makes them look older. / Yn 61 ſ 
An old Man is proud, diſdainful, and trou- 8 
bleſom Company, if he has not a great deal af ! 
Senſe. 1 K 
* An old Man who has liv'd at Court, and ho 
good Senſe, and a faithful Memory, is an ineſtima- U 
ble Treaſure; he is fall of Tranſactions and Max: 0 
ims; in him one may find the Hiſtory of the Age, b 
adorn'd with a great many curious circumſtances 3 
which we never met with in our reading; from.“ 
him we may learn ſuch Rules for our Conduct and 4 
Manners as are to be depended on, being founde cl 
on Experience. | * 
* Young Fellows, by reaſon of the Paſſion yl 


which amuſe them, are fitter for Solitude than oli 15 

Men. | ; | 

The Abbot * Phidippus, old as he is, is nice and effeminate 6 
Dance, even to little Delicacies; he eats, drinks, fleet „ 
and plays by Art; ſcrupulouſly obſerves the lee 1 

Rules he has preſcrib'd himſelf, which tend to t “ 
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eaſe of his Perſan; a Miſtreſs would not tempt him 
to break them, if the regimen of his Health allow'd 
of a Miſtreſs; he is overwhelm'd with Superfluities, 
which Cuſtom has at laſt render'd neceſſary for 
him; does all he can to keep himſelf alive, and em- 
ploys the remains of Life in making its loſs more 
grievous: is he not afraid enough of dying? 


243 


Gnatho lives for no body but himſelf, and the The Aur- 
reſt of the World are to him as if they were not in 4 de 


ble, he alone fills the place of two other Men; for- 
gets the Dinner is provided for him and all the Com- 
pany; he makes himſelf Maſter of the Diſh, and 
looks on each Service as his own; never fixes bim- 
ſelf to one ſort of Meat; tries all, taſtes all, uſes 
neither Knife nor Fork; turns about the Diſhes, ma- 


being: Not ſatisfy'd in taking the firſt Seat at Ta- Sable. 


nages the Meat; tears it to pieces, and if the Gueſts 


will dine, it muſt be on bis leavings: He never 
ſpares any of his naſty Cuſtoms, enough to ſpoil the 
Stomachs of the moſt hungry; the Gravy and Sauce 
run over his Beard and Chin: if he takes part of a 
Ragou on his Plate, he ſpils it by the way on the Cloth, 
and other Peoples Plates; you may diſtinguiſh his by 
the track he makes to it; he cats with a great deal 
of Buſtle and Noiſe, rouls his Eyes, and uſes the Ta- 
ble as if it were a Manger, picks his Teeth, and 
continues eating ; he thinks himſelf every where at 


home, and will no more ſuffer himſelf to be crouded 


at Church, or at the Play-houſe, than in his Bed- 
chamber: When he rides in a Coach it muſt be al- 


ways forward, he grows pale and ſwoons if he 


fits backward : When he travels, he gets firſt to the 
Inn, chuſes the beſt Chamber and Bed for himſelf; 
his own and other Mens Servants run about his Oc- 


calions: Baggage and Equipage, every thing is his 


77. he lays his Hands on; troubles every one; troubles 

de 1% bimſelf for none, pities none, knows no Exils but 

1 ro ti bis owa, his Repletion and Spleen; mourus for no 
ea 8 R 2 body 8 
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which he did not approve. But he is no more, he 
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body's Death, fears no body's but his own, and to be 
ſave himſelf, would willingly conſent to the extir. Ml 
pation of Mankind. | al 

* Clito never had but two things to do in his  2* 
Life, to dine at Noon and ſup at Night; he ſeems Ml *2 
only born for digeſtion, his whole Life is but one tb 
Entertainment; is always talking of the Courſes an 
which were ſerv'd up at his laſt Meal; how many de 
Soups there were, what ſort, what Roaſt-meat, Wl * 
what Dainties ; never forgets the Diſhes which made IM tt 
the ſecond Courſe; femembers the ſeveral Fruits WM © 
and different kind of Sweetmeats, all the Wines, 
and every ſort of Liquor which was drank ; is per- 
fectly well vers'd in the Language of the Kitchin, 
and would make one deſire to eat at a good Table, 
provided he were not to be there: he has fo ſure 
a Palate, he cannot be impos'd upon, and therefore 
is never expos'd to the diſmal inconveniency of 
making a bad Dinner, eating a bad Ragou, or drink- 
ing indifferent Wine. He is, in ſhort, a Perſon ad- 
mirable in his way, who has brought the Art of 
Feeding well to the higheſt Perfection; and it 1s 
to be fear'd we ſhall never ſee his fellow, who will 
eat ſo much, and ſo nicely as he did; he is the judg 
of good Bits, and it would be criminal to like any 


was to the laſt Gaſp carry'd to the Table; he eat 
in his laſt miautes; he eats wherever he is, and 
ſhould he riſe again from the Grave, it would be 
Only to eat. ; 

'* Rufſinus begins to turn grey, but he is healthy; E. 
his Colour and quick Eye promiſe him at leaſt I Jul 
twenty years more of Life; he is gay, jolly, fami- dt 
liar, and careleſs; laughs heartily, aloud, and fears I He 
nothing; is content with himſelf and what be- ea 
longs to him; is ſatisfy'd with his little Fortune; IIb 


calls himſelf happy. Some time ſince his only Pen 
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been its honour ; he left weeping to others, ſaid, 
My Son is dead, "twill be the Death of his Mother, 
and was comforted. He has no Paſſions, no Friends 
nor Enemies no body troubles him; all the World 
agrees with him; every thing ſuits him; he talks to 
thoſe he never ſaw before, with the ſame liberty 
and confidence. as to thoſe he calls his Old Friends ; 
tels them preſently all his Stories and Puns; is 
accoſted, forſaken; he takes no notice of it, but 
the Tale he began to one, he finiſhes to the next 
comer. | | 

* N— is leſs worn with Age than Diſea%, 
is but threeſcore and eight; but he has the Gout 
and Gravel, looks meagre, and has all the ſymp- 
toms of decay; he marles his Lands, and reckons he 
muſt not dung them this fifteen Years; plants a 
young Wood, and hopes in leſs than twenty Years 
it will be a good ſhade for him. He builds a ſtone 
Houſe, makes the Coi firm with Iron Plates, 
and aſſures you, coughing in a weak languiſhing 
Tone, that it will laſt for ever ; he walks all the 
day long ſupported by his Servants, among his Ma- 
ſons Md Carpenters ; ſhews his Friends what he has 
done, and tells them what he deſigns to do: He 
does not build for his Children for he has none; 
nor for his Heirs, they are mean Perſons, and he long 
ſince quarrePd with them. *Tis for himſelf alone, 
who will expire to morrow. 

* Antagoras has a trivial and popular Phiz, as 
well known to the Mob, as the Pariſh Beadle's : 
Every Morning he runs up and down the Courts of 
Juſtice, and every Evening walks the Streets and 
Squares, as if he had every where a Cauſe on foot : 
He has been a Petty-fogger theſe 40 Years, always 
nearer the end of his Life than of his Buſineſs : 
There has not been a long or- vexatious Suit de- 
pending ſince he put on the Gown, but he has had 
a hand in it; his Name ſeems made for the oy 
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Where he talks of Briefs, Tryals, and falſe News: 


We meet with certain wild Animals, Male 


| they ſow themſelves. 


The CHARACTERS, or 
of a Sollicitor, and agrees as well with Plaintiff and 
Defendant, as the Subſtantive with the Adjective; 
is every body's Kinſman, and every body's Ene- 
my; there is ſcarce a Family but has ſome quarrel 
with him, or he with them: He 1s perpetually in 
Commiſſions of Bankrupt, always putting Judg- 
ments in execution, and ſcattering Writs: Some 
leiſure minutes be finds for a few private Viſits, 


You leave him one hour at one end of the Town, and 
find him the next at anotber: te has been there be- 
fore you, you'll hear of him by the Lyes he has left 
behind him. Have you occaſion to wait on your 
Judg early in the Morning, you are ſure to meet 
Antagoras there, whoſe Affairs muſt be firſt expe- 
dited before you can be admitted to Audience, 

* Some Men live all their Life, oppoſing ſome, and 
injuring others; and die at laſt, worn out witi Ape, 
after having caus'd as many Evils as they ſufter'd. 

* .There muſt, I confeſs, be Judgments, Scizures, 
Priſons, and Executions : But Juſtice, Law, aud Ne- 
ceſſity apart, *tis always ſtrange to me, whewl con- 
ſider with what violence and fury Men act towards 
one another. . 
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and Female, ſpread over the Country, black and 
tann'd with the Sun, link'd down to the Earth, * 
which they are always digging and turning up and f 
down with an unweary'd Reſolution ; they have ! 
ſomething like an articulate Voice, and when they 4 
ſtand erect diſcover a human Face, and indeed ate 3 
Men; at Night they retire into their Burrows t! 


where they live on brown Bread, Water, Roots, andi P 


Herbs: They fave other Men the trouble of ſowing n 
labouring, and reaping for their Maintenance, aud t 
deſerve, one would think, not to want the Bread f. 
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Manners of the Preſent Age. 

Don Fernando in his Province lives lazy, is ig- 
norant, quarrelſom, knaviſh, intemperate, and im- 
pertinent, draws his Sword againſt his Neighbours, 
and expoſes his Life for nothing; he kills Men, and 
will be Kir e ed 

* A Country Nobleman, uſeleſs to his Nation, 

Family, or himſelf,” oftentimes without Houſe, 
Clothes, or the leaſt Merit, tells you ten times à 
day that he is 4 Gentleman, deſpiſes Citizens and 
Tradeſmen ſpends his time among Parchments and 
old Titles, which he would not part with for a 
Lord Chancellor's*'Mace. 1 

* Power, Favour, Genius, Riches, Dignity, No- 
bility, Force, Induſtry, Capacity, Virtue, ' Vice, 

Weakneſs, Stupidity, Poverty, Impotence, ' Ville» 
nage, and Servility, mingle one with another in a 
thovſand various manners; and compounding one 
for the other in ſeveral ſubjects, form the different 
States and Conditions of human Life. When Men 
know each others ſtrength and weakneſs, they a& 
reciprocally as they believe it their Duty; know 
their Equals; underſtand the reſpe& they owe their 
Superiors, and what others owe them; from whence 
proceed Formality and Reſpect, or Pride and Con- 
tempt. From this Source it comes, that in places 
of concourſe and publick Meeting, we are willing 
to avoid ſome, and court others; are proud of 
ſome, and aſham'd of others. Hence it is that the 
very Perfon whom you compliment, with whom you 


are deſirous to converſe, thinks you troubleſom, 


and quits you; that the fame Perſon perhaps finds 
the next ſtep the treatment he gave; the fame 
Perſon who bluſhes to meet a Man, another bluſhes to 
meet; the ſame Perſon who diſdains here, is d-{dain'd 
there; tis common enough to deſpiſe fuch as de- 
ſpiſe us. Miſerable diſpoſition ! Since then it is cer- 
tain, what we gain on one fide we loſe on another, 
ſhould not we 40 better, if we even renounc'd all 
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manner of Pride and 2 which ſo little 


agree with human Frailties, and reſolv'd among our 
ſelves, to treat each other with mutual Goodneſ ? 


by which means we ſhould at once gain two mighty 


Advantages, never to be mortify'd our ſelves, and 
never to mortify others. e 

* laſtead of being frighted or aſham'd at the Title 
of Philoſopher, every Man ought to have a ſtrong 
Ti:&ture of Philoſophy; it is becoming every one; its 
practice is uſeful to all Ages, Sexes, and Conditions; 
it comforts us on the happineſs and advancement 
of ſuch as we think do not deſerve it; on our owa 
Misfortunes; on the declenſion of our Eſtate and 
Beauty : It arms us againſt Poverty, old Age, Sick- 
neſs and Death, againſt Fools and Buffoons ; it will 
help us to live well without a Wife, or make her 
tolerable whom we have. 
Men are one hour over-joy'd with little Acci- 
dents, and the next overcome with Grief for the 
leaſt diſappointments ; nothing is more unequal and 
inconſiſtent than ſuch ſudden Revolutions in Men's 
Hearts and Minds. The Remedy of this Evil, is to 


ſiet 110 higher value on the things of this World than 


they really deſerve. 
- **T1s as difficult to find a vain Man, who believes 
himſelf happy enough, as a madeſt Man who he- 
lieves himſelf too unhappy. | 

* When I look on the Fortune of Princes, or 
their Miniſters, which 1 want, I am always prevented 
from thinking my ſelf unbappy, by conſidering at 
the ſame time the Fate of the Plowman, Soldier and 
Maſon. _ | | 

* There is but one real misfortune can befal a 
Man, which is to find himſelf in a Fault, and to 
Hhave ſomethiag to reproach himſelf with. 

* The generality of Men are more capable of 
great Efforts to obtain their ends, than of long 


perſcygrance Their lazineſs or inconſtancy robs em 
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Manners of the Preſent Age. 
of the fruits of the beſt beginnings; they are 


overtaken by ſuch as they left behind em, ſuch 


as march'd perhaps ſlowly, but with a conſtant 
Reſolution. | 

* ] dare affirm, Men know better how to take 
good meaſures than how to purſue them, to re- 
ſolve on what they ſay and do, than to do and ſay 
what they ought. A Man promiſes himſelf that in 
ſuch an Affair, he is to negotiate, he will keep a 
certain ſecret 3 and afterwards either thro Paſſion, 
intemperance of Tongue, or warmth of Conver- 
ſation, *tis the firſt thing which eſcapes him. 

* Men act ſlothfully in what is their Duty, while 
they place a Merit, or rather Vanity, to buſy them- 
ſelves about ſuch things as don't helong to them, 
nor ſuit with their Condition and Character. 

* When a Man puts on a Character he is a 
ſtranger to, there's as much difference between what 
he appears, and what he is really in himſelf, as 
there is between a Vizor and a Face. 1 

* Telephus has Senſe, but ten times leſs, if rightly 

alt up, than he preſumes he has. Tis neceſſary 
then in every thing he ſays, does, meditates, and 

projects, that he ſhould have ten times as much 

denſe as he has: Thus he never acts according to the 

true meaſure of his Parts and Capacity. And this 

reaſoning is juſt: He is limited within certain 

bounds he ought not to paſs; but which he leaps 

orer, gets out of his Sphere; and tho he perceives 

his own weakneſs, always diſcovers it by pretending 

moſt to what he leaſt underſtands ; he talks moſt 

about what he knows nothing, or very little of; 


attempts things above his power, and aims at what 


$too much for him: If he does ſomething, of what 
und ſoever, to a degree of Perfection, he judges of 
imſelf by that; what he has in him good and 
ommendable, is obſcur'd by his affecting ſomething _ 


eat and wonderful; we can eaſily ſee what he is 


not, 
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not, but muſt gueſs to find out what he is. He i: 
one who never meaſures his Ability, knows no- 
thing of himſelf, cannot tell his own Character, but Ihe 
always aſſumes one which does not belong to him. de 
* The Man of the greateſt Underſtanding is un- 
equal, has his ebbings and flowings, ſometimes in, fei 
ſometimes out of Humour. If wiſe, he will then 
talk little, and ceaſe writing, will not then en- 
deavour to pleaſe: Should a Man ſing when he 
has a Cold? Should he not rather wait till he re- 
covers his Voice? Oe, 

A Blockhead is a piece of Mechaniſm, a Machine, 
he moves by Springs and Weights, which turn him 
about always in one manner, and keep him in an 
equality; he is uniform, never alters his Figure; if 
you have ſeen him once, you have ſeen him as he 
ever was: He is as fix d and ſettl'd by nature as the 
Ox that loughs, or the Black-bird that whiſtles. | 
may venture to ſay he acts according to his Species; 
what you ſee leaſt is his Soul, which never ads, 1: 
never exercis'd, but always at reſt. | 

A Blockhead never dies; or if according to our 
manner of ſpeaking, he muſt once die, I may truly 
ſays he gets by it, and that in the moment when o- 


thers die, he begins to live; his Soul then thinks bec 
reaſons, infers, concludes, _ judges, foreſees, and wo 
does every thing ſhe never did before; ſhe finds her thi 
ſelf diſingag'd from a lump of Flcſh, in which a 
ſeem'd bury'd without Function, Motion, or auß be 
thing becoming her Dignity. She bluſhes to ha the 


lodg d in ſuch a Body, to have been. ſo long confin'd ii con 
ſuch brutiſh and imperfect Organs; aſham'd ſhe cou ſoc 
produce nothing but a Blockhead or a Fool. She no fel 
is equal to the greateſt of thoſe Souls which animateſ for 
the Bodies of the moſt famous Men, and inform * 
the Men of Wit. The Soul of Alain is no longMlreq 
diſtinguiſh'd from the great Co N DE's, Ric nue 
LIEU'S, PASCHAL'S, or LIN GEN DES. obli 


Manners of the Prefent Age: 
* A falſe delicacy in familiar Actions, in Manners 
or Conduct, is not fo call'd becauſe tis feign'd, but 


but becauſe *tis exercis'd in little things, which do not 
m. Leſerve it. On the. contrary, a falſe delicacy in a 
 un- ¶ Man's Taſte and Conſtitution, is only ſo when tis 
s in, WM feign'd or affected. Emilia cries out with all her 
then night if her Coach jerks, ſcreams at the danger 
1 en- Myhbich ſhe does not fear. Another affectedly turns 
en he WM pale at the ſight of a Mouſe, or is fond of Violets, 
e re- Ml ind ſwoons at a Tuberoſe. 3 
Who can promiſe himſelf to content Mankinfl? 
ine, Ml Let not the Prince, tho ever ſo Great and Goc, 
him pretend to it. Let him concern himſelf about their 


Pleaſures 3 truſt them with his Secrets; admit them 
te; if Ml into thoſe Places, the bare ſight of which is a noble 


as he Spectacle 3, let him afterwards ſhew them a thouſand 


as the other Sights to divert them; ſet their Inventions at 
es. 1M york, order Conſorts and Feaſts, allow them all the 
ecies; liberty they could defire, aſſociate with them ia their 
as, il Amuſements ; let the great Man become loving and 
the Hero humane and free, it would not be ſufficient. 
Men are tir'd in the end, with the very things which 
charm'd them in the beginning; they would for- 
ſake the Table of the Gods: Nectar would in time 
become inſipid: Vanity and a wretched delicacy 
mould tempt them to criticize on the moſt perfect 
things; their Taſte, if we'll believe them, is above 
all we can do to ſatisfy it; a Regal Expence would 
be unſucceſsful; Malice prompts them to do what 
they can to leſſen the Joy, which others may have in 
contentin - Theſe. very People, commonly 
ſo civil a ant, can ſometimes forget them- 
She no ſelves ; one Would not think them the ſame Perſons, 
1inateMFfor we ſee Man even in the Courtier. | 
form * Affectation in Geſture, Speech, or Behaviour, is 
longeMirequgntly the product of Idleneſs or Heedleſaels; 
\ 1 c 8 FW much Buſineſs or an Application to ſerious Affairs 
oblige a Man to keep to Nature. 


* Men 
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* Men have no certain Characters; or if they 
have, tis that of having no conſtant, unalterahle pr. 
diſtinguiſhing one. They are impatient in being al-. 
ways the ſame, in perſevering either in Regularity or N See 
Diſorder. If they ſometimes leave one Virtue for bor 
another, they are more often diſguſted with one Ml ne 
Vice for the ſake of another; they have ſeveral con- nc 
trary Paſſions and Weakneſſes ; Extremes are more Wer 
eaſy to them than regular and natural Conduct; E. 
nemies to Moderation, extravagant in all things, WW ul 
in good as well as evil; and when they cannot ſup- WM {il 
port the Exceſs, they relieve themſelves by change, Wor 
 Adraſius was ſo great a Libertine, and ſo debauch'd, WM ht 
that it was not difficult for him to follow the Fa- Wl nil 
ſhion, and turn devout; it would have coſt him Wo 
much more to have been honeſt. Lac 
* Whence comes it that the ſame People who hear ; 
the greateſt Diſaſters with Phlegm and Indifference, Wt i 
are always ſo touchy and cholerick on the leaſt incon- Ih 
veniency that happens? This ſort of Conduct is not Muh 
Wiſdom; for Virtue is equal and conſtant. *Tis a We 
Vice then, and nothing elſe but Vanity, which never We: 
awakens and rouzes her ſelf, but at thoſe Events Won 
which make a noiſe in the World, but neglects her con 
ſelf in the reſt. | : leſs 
* We ſeldom repent talking too little, but very ak 
often talking too much; a common and trivial bi 
Maxim, which every body knows, and no body ak 
practiſes. , tic 
* *Tis reproaching our ſelves, and giving our nix. 
Enemies too much advantage over us, to ſay things {out 
of them which are not true, and lye to diſparage Wiſc 
them. ; e nl 
* If Men knew how to bluſh at their own Actions, Wis k 
how many Crimes, publick and private, would they Ws, 
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* If ſome Men are not ſo honeſt as they might I * 
have been, the fault is in their Education. nd 


* Some 
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they + Some Men have juſt Senſe enough to make them 
able prudent. ; a 
gal- * Rods and Ferulas are for Children; Crowns, 
y or MW scepters, Furs, Swords, Maces, Caps and Hoods 
> for MW for Men. Reaſon and Juſtice, without their Orna- 
one Wl nents, would neither perſuade nor deter. Men are 
con» Ml more led by their Eyes and Ears, than their Un- 
derſtanding. | 
; E- WM Timon the Man-hater's Soul, may be ſavage and 
ings, altere, but he is outwardly civil and ceremonious, 
ſup- WM fldom in Paſſion, or frowns on any Man. On the 
inge. contrary, he treats them decently and handſomly, 
ch'd, ¶ but takes care not to give them any cauſe to be fa- 
Fa- niliar ; defires not to be better acquainted with, 
him Wor to make Friends of them; is, in this ſenſe, like a 
Lady viſiting another Lady. 2 
hear * Reaſon is ever ally'd to Truth, is one; we come 
ence, it it but by one way, and have a thouſand to miſs. 
1con- MW The ſtudy of, Wiſdom is not ſo. extenſive as that 
s not {Which is made of Coxcombs and Impertinents : 
Tis alle who has ſeen none but polite and reaſonable 


lien, either knows not Mankind, or knows them 
vents Woily by halves. Whatever variety is obſerv'd in 
her {WiConſtitution or Manners, Converſation and Politge 

tes he finds produce the ſame appearances, and 
very {Wake Mert geſemble each other by outward Forms 
which mutually pleaſe ; and being common to all, 


body Hake us believe they have the like affinity and re- 

ation in other things. He, on the contrary, who 
7 our Mixes with the common People, or retires iato the 
things Country, if he has Eyes, makes preſently ſtrange 


Diſcoveries, ſees things perfectly new to him, which 
e never thought the leaſt of before; he increaſes 
sknowledg of Humanity by continual Expetien- 
s, and calculates by how many different ways Men 
May be intolerable. | | 
After having maturely conſider'd Mankind, 

nd found out their falſe Thoughts, Opin 
| Inclina- 


In clinations and Affections, we are forc'd to ow 
that Obſtinacy is more detrimental to them than 

oo inconſtancy. eee 3 
=_ * How many weak, effeminate, indifferent Soul 
| are there, who have not any extraordinary defeq; 
and yet are proper Subjects for Satyr. What 1, 
Tiety of ridiculouſneſs is ſpread. over the whole hy 
man Race, yet by its ſingularity is of no conſequence 
and uſeleſs for Inſtruction or Morality : Theſe art 
particular Vices, which are not contagious, and are 
more perſonal than human. d 
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SEES OT.HIN G: more a6 reſembles a 
lively Conviction than an obſtinate 
Conceit; whence proceed Parties, Gar 

AYE bals and Hereſies. 

e e think not always conſtantly on 
the ſame Subject; Conceit and DUE 
follow one another very cloſely. -- 

Great things aſtoniſn us, and ſmall diſhearten : - 
Cuſtom makes both familiar. 

* Two contrarieties n prejudice us, . 
and Novelty. . 

There is nothing ſo mean and ſo like the Vul- 
gar, as to talk much in praiſe of thoſe very Perſons, 
of whom we thought indifferently, before their, om 
motion. q 

The favour of Princes neither Ades nor in- 
* Merit. 

* 'Tis ſurprizing, that with all the Pride which 
puffs us up, and the vaſt Opinion have of our 
own judgment, we neglect to- makę uſe of it when 
we ſpeak of other Peoples Merit : The common 
Vogue, popular Favour, or the Prince's Fancy, bear 
us down like a Torreat : We praiſe what 1s —_— 
more than what is praiſe · worthye ' 
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* 1 doubt whether any thing is approv'd and 
prais'd with ſo much difficulty, as what deſeryes 
moſt to be prais'd and approv'd; and whether Vir. 
tue, Merit, Beauty, good Actions, and the beſt 
Writings, have a more natural and ſure effect than 
Envy, Jeal uſy or Antipathy. Tis not of a Saint 
that a DR vO TE ſpeaks well, but of a Brother 
Dxzvors. If a handſom Woman allows another; 
Beauty, you may ſafely conclude ſhe excels in what 
ſhe approves; Or if a Poet praiſes another Poets 
Verſes, tis an even Wager they are flight and fri- 
volous. 3 14 | 

* Men have much ado to like one another; have 
but a weak Inclination to approve reciprocally of 
the Actions, Conduct, Thoughts and Expreſſions of 
others; nothing pleaſes, nothing contents; they 
ſabſtitute 1a the place of what others either recite, 
ſpeak or write, what they ſhould have done in ſuch 
a Conjuncture, what they think or have written up- 
on ſuch a Subject; and are ſo full of their own Ideas 
that they have no room for another's. 
 * The generality of Men are ſo inclin'd to irre. 
gularity and trifling, and the World is ſo full of 
Examples, either pernicious or ridiculous, that ! 
Mould be apt to believe Singularity, could it keep 
its bounds, would come very near to right Reaſon 
and juſt Conduct. £1: 2 

We muſt do as others do; a dangerous Maxim, 
which for the moſt part ſignifies we muſt do ill, it 
extended beyond things purely exterior, and of no 
conſequence, things depending on Cuſtom, Faſhion, 
or Decency. $ 

* Were Men not more like Bears and Panthers 
than Men; were they equitable, juſt to themſelves 
and others, what would become of Law, the Text, 
and the prodigious Commentaries made oa it! 
Where would you find the Plaintiff and Defen- 
dant,and all that you call Juriſprudence? To " 

wou 
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would even they be reduc'd, who owe their Liveli- 
hood and Grandeur to the Authority they have given 
the Laws? Were Men upright and ſincere, whi- 

ther would the Quarrels of the Schools and contro- 

verſial Squabbles vaniſh? Were they temperate, 

chaſte and moderate, what occaſion for the unin- 

telligible Cant of Phyſick, which is a Golden Mine 

to ſuch as deal in it? Oye Lawyers, Theologues 
and Phyſicians, what a fall would you have, could we 

all agree to become wiſe ! 

How many great Men in the different exerciſes 

of Peace and War might we have well ſpar'd! To 

what point of refin'd Perfection are ſeveral Arts 

and Sciences brought, which are not neceſſary, and 

nere introduc'd into the World only as Remedies to 

thoſe Evils, to which our Malice gave birth ! 

How many things are there ſince Var Ro, of 
which VARRo was ignorant! What, would not 
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en up · ¶ foch a knowledg as that of PI ATO or SocRaATES 
Ideas, I fuffice us? | 
f * To hear praiſe and diſpraiſe on a Sermon, a 
o irre- piece of Muſick, or à Picture, and upon the very 
full of ¶ ame ſubject to be entertain'd with quite oppoſite 
that I &atiments, is what makes me freely conclude we 
it keep WM may ſafely publiſh any thing, good or bad; for the 
Reaſon Wz00d pleaſes ſome, the bad others, and the worſt 
aas its admirers. 3 
Maxim, * The Phoenix of ſinging Poetry reviv'd out of af. Qui- 
o ill, Ulis own Aſhes, and in one and the ſame day ſay naut, 4, 
| of n0Mhboth the Diſſolution and Reſurrection of his Reputa- thor of moſt 
7a nion tion; that ſame infallible Judg, who is. ever ſo obſti- - 
tate (I mean the Publick) vary'd upon his account, Opera's, 
anthers Wand either did deceive or was deceiv'd. He who 
mſclveWwould now ſay, QuinaAvurT is an ill Poet, would 
e Text peak almoſt as improperly, as he who ſaid formerly 
on It te was a good one. 
Defenſſ * Cuarttan was rich, Cornxilis WAS + Two 
[o whalWhot ; Þ+ La Pucelle and | Ro4ogune merited each Poems. 
would | 8 As, 


Y 


; 
" 
5 
, 


form to themſelves of thoſe who have taken the 
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a different fate: So it has always been a queſtion, 
Why in this or that Profeſſion, one has made his 
Fortune and another miſcarry'd? for the reaſon of 
this, Mankind muſt inform themſelves from their 
own capriciouſneſs, which in the moſt preſſing con- 
junctures of their Affairs, their Pleaſure, Health or 
Life, makes them often leave the beſt, and chuſe 
the worſt. 

* The Character of a Comedian was infamous 
among the Romans, but honourable with the Greeks: 
What is it with us? We think of them like the 
Romans, but hve with them like the Greeks. 

* T was ſufficient for Bathyllus to be an univerſal 
Mimick, to be courted by the Roman Ladies; for 
Rhoe to dance on the Theatre, or for Roſcia and i 
Nerina to ſing in a Chorus, to engage a Croud of 
Lovers. Vanity and Impudence, the conſequences 
of too great a Power, made the Romans loſe the 
guſt there is in ſecret Pleaſures; they. were fond 
of aQing their Loves upon the publick Stage; had 
no jealouſy of the Amphitheatre, nor of ſharing 
the Charms of their Miſtreſſes with the Multi- 
tude; their ſatisfaction lay in ſhewing they lov'd 
not a fine Woman, or an excellent Aareſs, but an 


Actreſs. | | 

* Nothing dice better what regard Men 
have to Science and polite Learning, and how pro- 
fitable they eſteem them to the Publick, than 
the price they ſet on them, and the Idea they 


pains to cultivate them. There is no Art ſo me- 
chanick, no Condition ſo mean, which has not 4 
quicker and ſurer way to Wealth. The Comedian 
lolling in his Coach, beſpatters Co RN EIL IE in 
the Face, as he walks a- foot. With many People, 
Learning and Pedantry are ſynonimous. 
Often when the rich Man ſpeaks, and ſpeaks o 
Learning, the learned Man muſt be ſilent, liſten and 
applaud; 
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tion, . wplaud; at leaſt if he would not paſs only for 


C his karned. | | 
n of WW + There is a ſort of Courage needful to ſup- 


their port ſome Tempers againſt the ſcandal of Learn- 


con- 
th or 
chuſe 


ug: They have entertain'd an eſtabliſh'd Opinion 
gainſt learned Men; they won't allow them to 
how the World, how to live, nor to have any ge- 
ins for Society; and ſo ſend them back ſtrip'd to 
teir Cloſet and their Books. As Ignorance is an 
ay State, which coſts but little pains, moſt of 
he World follow it, and form ſuch a numerous 
Party, in Court, City and Country, that the Learned 
ant bear up againſt them. If they alledg in their 


mos 
reeks: 
de the 


verſal 


3 for four, the Names of D' EsrREHE, HakLta 25 
4 and BossUBT, SEGUIER, MoNTAUsIER, WARDES, 
ud of Mraz vR RE U S E, Novion, La MoiGcnoxn, Scu- 
Lences W:ry, PELISSON, and of many other Perſons 
ſe the Wally learned and polite; nay, if they dare cite 
e fond he great Names of CHaRTRES, CON DE, CONTI 
3 had oukBON, MAINE, VENDOME, as Princes who / 
naring New how to join the nobleſt and higheſt Knowledg 
Multi- dthe Atticiſm of the Greeks, and Urbanity of the 
 lov'd mars, they'll not fail to ſay theſe are ſingular Ex- 


but au Muples: if then they have recourſe to ſolid Reaſons, 


ley are too feeble te ſtand againſt the publick 


| Men Bice. However, it ſeems juſt, that the Publick 


Nv pro- ould be ſomewhat more wary in giving a deciſive 
, that Wment, and ſhould at leaſt take the pains to 
a the) Weſtion, whether the Mind which has made ſo great 
en i BWhropreſs in the Sciences as to be capable of think- 


ſo me- 
s not 4 
median 
LLE in 
People, 


„ judging, ſpeaking ad writing well, could 
tbe, when it pleas'd, «Polite. 

A little Senſe is requiſite to poliſh the Behaviour; 
ta great deal to poliſh the Mind. 


zeaks 0 
ten and 
»plaudz 


th the management of my Wardrobe z and he is 


Sx. | R1CH Es» 


* Such a one is learned, ſays the Politician, con- \ 
ently no Man of Buſineſs, I'd not truſt him 
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be ſure in the right: Oss Ar, XiMENES, 


+ 
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R1iCHELIEU, were learned: Were they Men of 
Ability? Did they paſs for good Miniſters? He 


; underſtands Greek, ſays the Stateſman, he is a Scho-M® 
lar, a Philoſopher. At that rate an Athenian Fruite. 
reer was a Philoſopher, for he in all probability” 
ſpoke Greek, The Bi G6nons, theL amoicnons t 
were meer Scholars, without ſcruple, they under 
ſtood Greek. What a whimſy, what a folly was it | 

in the great, the wiſe and judicious AnTtoninusMl® 


to ſay," That the People would then be happy, 1 
the Emperor philoſophix d, or a Philoſopher came to th 


Empire 


Languages are no more than the Keys of Science 
He who deſpiſes one, flights the other: Tis of nc I 
importance, whether Languages are antient or mo” 
dern, dead or living; but whether they are barba th 
Tous or polite, whether the Books they afford ui" 
are good or bad. Suppoſe the French ſhould mee 4 
with the Fortune of the Greek or Roman Tongues of 
wou'd he be thought a Pedant who ſhould rea 00 
Mol IE RE or LA FON TAINð BE, ſome Ages afte a 
it ceas'd to be commonly ſpoken ? N 

* If I mention Euripilus, you ſay he is a Wit 
you alſo call him who lays a Floor, a Carpentet ko 
and him who builds a Wall a Bricklayer: But 1 


would ask you, Where does this Wit follow h 
Trade? What Sign has his Shop, and by whi 
marks ſhall we know him? What are his Tools, 
Hatchet or a Chiſſel? Where does he finiſh h 
Work? Where does he expoſe it to Sale? 
Artificer ſets up for an Artificer : Does Euripil 
ſet up for a Wit? If he does, he is a Coxcom 
a vile Mechanick wretch, who has neither Wit ue 
5 any thing agreeable, and is uncapable of a ſerio 
thought; but if he pretends to nothing, I'll tal 
him for a wiſe and ingenious Man. Why thereto 
would you call this Pedant, or that ill Poet a Wi 
Do you believe of your ſelf that you have no W. 
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H you have any, without doubt, 'tis that which is 
ine and agreeable; yet ſhould a Man call you a Wit, 
would you not take it for an Affront? However, 
fl give you leave to call Euripilus fo, to employ 
the Irony as Blockheads do, without diſtinction, or 
t; ignorant Wretches who pride themſelves on thoſe 
defects which they find in others, and cannot diſ- 
cover in themſelves. 
* Speak no more to me of Pen, Ink or Paper; 
o more of Stile, Printer or Preſs: Venture no 
pore to tell me, Antiſthenes, you write well, pro- The Author 
el; What, ſhall we never ſee a piece of yours in H 7 


Folio? Treat of all the Virtues and Vices in one 59% 

continu'd methodical Treatiſe, without end, (and 

they ſhould add) without Sale too. I renounce 

trery thing which either was, is, or ever will be 

a Book. The ſight of a Cat throws Beryllus into a 

oon, and a Book me. Am ! better fed, or finer 
Wcoth'd; has my Chamber a more pleaſant ſitua- 


ton ; or do I enjoy my eaſe more after having been 
txpos'd to Sale theſe twenty Years? You fay I have 
i great Name and Reputation, ſay rather I am 
lock d with unprofitable Wind; have I one Grain 
that Metal which procures ail things? The vile 
Attorny enlarges his Bill, and will be paid the 
Charges which he never expended, and has for his 

M-in-law a Count or a Judg. A Lacquey is made Mr. Ber- 

; Commiſſioner, and in a little time become richer friere, wh 

than his Maſter ;, then ſcorning his mean Birth, pur- — 1 F 

dafes a Title with his Mony. ZB—— inriches him 

elf by a Puppet-ſhew. B. B by ſelling Wa- 
ter in Bottles. A Mountebank foots it to Town 
Ith his Wallet at his back, not able to defray his 
targes, and goes from thence in his Coach and Six. 
ercury 1s Mercury, and nothing more; and Gold 
t being ſufficient to pay for his Deſigns and In- 
aues, they reward him with Favour and Diſtinc- 
on. To ſpeak of none but lawful Gains, you pay 
| | | 8 3 4 


Thoſe of 
Siam. 


cloth'd and ſhav'd, have Houſes with Doors to ſhut 


write. Then ſhall they read for the Title of n 


of their Anſwers, and the ingenuity which ſom 
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a Gardiner for his Skill, and the Workman for his 
Time and Labour; do you pay an Author for hi 
Thoughts and Writings ? If his Senſe is good, de 
you pay him largely? Does he inrich or ennoble 
himſelf by thinking or writing well? Men muſt be 


cloſe ; but is it neceſſarv they ſhould be inſtructed 
Folly, Simplicity, and Weakneſs! Continue, Anriſy 
nes, to hang out the ſign of an Author or Philo 
ſopher : get, if poſſible, ſome profitable Employ 
ment which may make your Life eaſy, and enabl 
you to lend a Friend, and give to thoſe who c; 
never make a return: Write then for Sport o 
Recreation, as Tytyrus play'd or whiſtPd on, hi 
Flute; agree to this or nothing, I write on thel 
Terms, and yield to the violence of thoſe wh 
take me by the Throat, and cry out, You ſha 


ot ae 89 i & %Þ® DKQ@«S 


new Book, Of Beauty, of Goodneſs, of Truth, 
Ideas, of firſt Principles, by Antiſthenes, Retailer 
Freſh-Water Fiſh, | | 

* If Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes were Apt 
taught to walk on their hind Legs, and to mai 
themſelves underſtood by Interpreters, we cou 
not have a greater ſurprize than what the juſt 


times appears in their Diſcourſe, gives us. 0 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of our Country, join'd t 
the pride of our Nation, makes us forget tf! 
Reaſon belongs to all Climates, and juſt Though Þ 
to all places where there are Men. We ſhou P 
not like to be ſo treated by thoſe we call 3a 
rians; if amongſt us there is any barbarity, MW" 
in being amaz'd at the hearing other People real "i 
like our ſelves. | t. 
All Foreigners are not Barbarians, nor are ol 
Country- men all civiliz'd; in like manner (1 
Countries are not wild, nor all Cities polite, Thi {1 


for his 
for his 


od, do 
ennoble 
muſt bg 
to ſhut 
ructed 
Intiſthe 
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is in Europe a certain Place, part of a Sea - Province 
in a great Kingdom, where the Husbandmen are ſoft 
and affable, and the Burgeſſes and Magiſtrates rude, 


and of an hereditary ruſticity. 

* With a Language ſo pure, ſuch nicety of Ha- 
bit, Manners ſo cultivated, ſuch good Laws and 
white Complexions, we are Barbarians to ſome 
Nations. | 8 | 

* If we ſhould hear it reported of the Eaſtern 
People, how they ordinarily drink a Liquor which 
flies up into the Head, makes them mad, and forces 
them to vomit, we ſhould be apt to ſay, this is 
very Barbarous. | 

* This Biſhop comes no more to Court, lives Cardinal 
tetir'd, is no more to be ſeen with Women; plays Camus. 
not, makes not one at Feaſts and Shews, 1s no 
Party-man, nor has the Spirit of Intrigue, but is 
always ia his Dioceſs, where he makes his conti- 
nul Reſidence, and thinks of nothing but inſtructing 
his People by preaching, and edifying them by his 
Example; conſumes his Wealth in Charity, and his 
Body in Penance is an Imitator both of the Zeal 
and Piety of the Apoſtles. Times are changed, 
and he is threaten'd in this Reign with a more emi- 
nent Title. 

* May not we inſinuate to the People of a certain 


Character and ſerious Profeſſion, (to ſay no more of 


them) that they are not oblig'd to make the World 
talk of their Gaming, Singing, and playing the 
Buffoon like other Men; and that to ſee them fo 
pleaſant and agreeable, one would not believe ey 
were elſewhere ſo regular and ſevere? MaY*we 
not preſume to urge, that thereby they de- 
viate from themſelves, and from the Politeneſs 
they pretend to; which Politeneſs, on the con- 
trary, ſuits and” conforms outward Actions to Con- 
ditions, cauſes us to avoid the Contraſt, and 
hewing the ſame Man 9 ſuch different ſhapes, 

4 | as 


2 oy - . 
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+ A Frag- 
ment, 


doubt, and wants to be inform'd, and hearkens 


„„ „ 


„they give, diſpenſe with all reply. She talks to 
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as make him a compoſition entirely Fantaſtical and 


i 
Groteſque. 10 
We ought not to judg of Men as of a Picture 
0 
10 


or Statue, at the firſt or a ſingle view; there is a 


Mind and Heart to be ſearch'd : The Veil of Mo- 


deſty covers Merit, and the Maſque of Hypocriſy Wl « 


diſguiſes Malignity ; there are but few Judges who 
can diſcern, and have a right to paſs Sentence: 
*tis but by little and little, and perhaps even by Time 
and Opportunity, that compleat Virtue and perfect 
Vice come at laſt to ſhew themſelves. - k 
Pt + He ſaid, Wit, in that fair Lady, was 2 
** Diamond ſet to the beſt advantage: and conti- WI* 
% nuing to ſpeak of her; She has, added he, ſuch 
« a mixture of what is reaſonable and agreeable, WM'* 
ce as poſſeſſes the Eyes and Hearts of all who con- 
« verſe with her, with a Paſſion which we know not 
* whether to call, Love or Admiration : She is 
% equally qualify'd to make a perfect Friend, or to 
© oblige you to proceed beyond Friendſhip: Too" 
6 
b. 
io 


Py 


ih 


Q „ 


© young and beautiful not to pleaſe, but too mo- 
te deſt to affect it; ſhe conſiders Men only for their 
&« Merit, aud reckons them only Friends: Full of 
c Vivacity and Senſe, ſhe ſurprizes and engages; 
« and tho ſhe knows perfectly the delicacics and 
<« niceties of Converſation, ſometimes makes ſuch 
„happy Sallies, as among other Pleaſures which 


vou like one who is not learned, who ſeems to 


<q you like one who knows a great deal, who 
cc=Fts a true value on what you ſay, and will not 
„ let any thing be loſt of your Converſation, Far 
« from affecting by contradicting to ſhew her Wit, 
e or imitating Elvira, who had rather be thought 
„ ſprightly, than a Woman of good Senſe and ſoun 
%“ Judgment; ſhe appropriates your Thoughts tc 
« her ſelf, believes them to be her own, 8 
1 | them 
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u them, embeliſhes them, and makes you pleas'd 


and 


ture WM © much better than you believ'd you did. She is 
is a W'* always above Vanity, and in ſpeaking or writing, 
Mo- never uſes Ornament inſtead of Reaſon, knowin 

riſy Ml © Eloquence conſiſts in Simplicity: If it is to ſerve 


who 


u any one, and to engage you in the ſame Intereſt, 
nce: 


& leaving Raillery and Politeneſs to Elvira, who 


ime I makes uſe of them in all caſes, Artenice employs 
rtet only Sincerity, Warmth, Earneſtneſs and Perſua- 
4 fon. What is moſt predominant in her, is the 
vas 2 pleaſure ſhe takes in reading and converſing with 
onti- fperſons of Worth and Reputation; not ſo much 
ſuch MW to be known to them, as to know them. We 
able, “ may propherically commend her for the Wiſdom 
con- ſhe will one day certainly have, and for all the 
w not Merit ſhe prepares for her riper Years; ſince 
he is with a juſt Conduct ſhe has the juſteſt Intentions, 
or tog fome ſure Principles, uſeful to thoſe, who like 
Too her, are expos'd to Aſliduity and Flattery; and 
mo- being particular enough withoht being rude, and 
r their i indeed a little too much inclin'd to Retirement, 
full off 'tis impoſſible ſhe can want any thing but O 
gages; . portunities, or, as ſome would call it, a large 
'5 and Theatre, to expoſe all her Virtues in their full 
es {fuch MF Luſtre. | 
which Ml * A bandſom Woman, the more natural ſhe is, 


alks to 
ems to 
earkens 
], who 
ill not 


the more beautiful; loſes nothing by being careleſs 
nd without any other Ornament than what ſhe 
raws from her Beauty and Youth: An innocent 
brace ſhines in her Face, animates every little Action 
v much; that there would be leſs danger to ſee her 


1, FarWlorn'd with all the advantages of Dreſs and Fa- 
er Wit on. In like manner, an honeſt Man is reſpected, 
hoy dependent from all that outward ſhow, by which 
d ſoun 


would endeavour to make his Perſon more grave, 
dd his Virtue more ſpecious: A ſtarch'd Behavi- 
u, affected Modeſty, a ſingularity in 9 or 

rge 


| ghts de 
extends 
&« them 


« that you have thought ſo well, and ſpoke ſo 
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ſure and yet in buſineſs, be ſerious without re 
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large Band, add nothing to Probity, nor heighten 
Merit, but hurt, and often make it look leſs pure 
and more ſuſpected. 

Gravity too much ſtudy'd becomes Comical ; *tis 
like Extremities which touch, whoſe middle is Dig. 
nity ; you cannot call this being grave, but acting 
the part of a grave Man: He who ſtudies to be ſo, 
will never obtain it. Either Gravity is natural, 
or there is no ſuch thing; and it is eaſier to deſcend 
from, than aſcend to it. 

* A Man of Parts and Reputation, if he is ſour 
and auſtere, frightens Youth, gives them an ill Opi 
nion of Virtue, and makes it ſuſpected of too great 
a regulation, and too uneaſy a practice: if, on the 
contrary, he is free in Converſation, he is inſtruc 
tive; he teaches them that Men may live in plea 


nouncing honeſt Diverſions; he becomes an Ex 
ample they can follow. 

* Phyſiognomy, is not given us for a Rule te 
judg Men by; it may ſerve us to give a gueſs a 
them. | | 

* An ingenious Air in Men, is the ſame with regu 
lar Features in Women; 'tis a kind of Beaut 
the moſt vain may aſpire to. 

* A Man who has much Merit and Ingenuity 
and is known to have them, is not ugly with th 
moſt deform'd Features; or if thef® is a Deformit 
it makes no imyreſlion, 

* How much Art is there requir'd to return t 
Nature? How much Time, what Rules, Applic ar 
tion, and Labour, to dance with the ſame freedoſ th 
and grace you walk with; to ſing as you ſpeak; nc 
ſpeak and expreſs your ſelf as you think; to gt 
the ſame life and force, the ſame paſſion and perlut 
ſion to Diſcourſes you are to pronounce publickl 
which we ſometimes naturally, and without mec 


tation, entertain our Intimates with ? | ju 
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hten * Thoſe who without knowing us enough, think 
pure ill of us, do us no wrong; they attack not us, but 

the fantom of their own Imagination. . 
5 dis There are ſome little Rules and Duties of good 
Dig - Manners, belonging to Place, Time, and per- 
acting Wl ſons, which are not attainable by the force of Inge- 
be ſo, nity, aud which Cuſtom teaches. us without any 
tural, Ml trouble: to judg of Men by the Faults they com- 
eſcendßß mit in this kind, before they are well inſtructed, is 
to paſs Judgment of them by their Nails, or the 
curl of their Hair; *tis making a judgment in which 
we ſhall one day be deceiv'd. 


is ſour 
ll Opt 


) great * I know not whether it is allowable to jfdg of 
on tal Men by a ſingle Fault; and whether an extreme - 
aſtruclm Neceſſity, a violent Paſſion, or a natural Impulſe can 
n plea i be drawn into conſequence. | 

Dut. re * The contrary to the common Report, either 
an E of Affairs or Perſons, is often the truth. +. 


* Without a great regard and continual atten- 

Lule q tion to what we ſpeak, we are expos'd to ſay, Yes, 
ueſs or No, to the ſame Thing, or about the ſame Per- 
bn, in an hour's time; determin'd only by a ſo- 

th regußß cable, eaſy diſpoſition, which naturally carries one 

Beautſi not to contradict this Man, or that, tho they talk 
of things quite different in themſelves. 

* A partial Man is perpetually expos'd to little 
Mortifications : for as it is equally impoſſible the 
Perſons he favours ſhould be always happy or wiſe, 
and ſuch as he declares againſt, be always in fault or 
eturn 8 unhappy, he is put frequently oat of Countenance, 
Applich and made to bluſh at his Friends Misfortunes, or 
freedo the new Glory which thoſe acquire whom he does 
peak; not like, 
to fl * A Man ſubject to be prepoſſeſs'd, if he dares 
d perluꝶ accept a place of Authority, either Eccleſiaſtical or 
1ub lick! Secular, is a blind Man who would paint, a dumb 
ut MO Man who would preach, a deaf Man who would 

judg of Symphony; weak reſemblances which but 

* Tho | imper- 


genult) 
vith th 
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imperfectly expreſs the miſery of Prepoſſeſſion ; We 
mould add, it is a deſperate Malady, incurable, and 
Infectious to all who approach the ſick Perſon; 
makes us deſert our Equals, Inferiors, Relations 
and Friends, even our Phyſician ; far from being 
curd, if they can't be made to underſtand neither 
their Diſeaſe nor their Remedy; which would be, 
to hear, doubt, inform themſelves, and ſee into 
Things: Flatterers, Knaves and Backbiters, thoſe 
who never open their Mouths but to lye, or to ad- 
vance their own Intereſt, are the Mountebanks they 
confide in, who make them ſwallow all they pleaſe, 
and at laſt poiſon and kill them. 
& DRSCARTES' 's Rule, never to decide on the 
leaſt Truth, before it is clearly and diſtin&ly 
known, is proper and juſt enough, to extend to the 
judgment we make of Perſons. | 

* Nothing revenges better the ill judgment Men 
make of our Wit, Actions, or Manners, than the 
baſe and poor Characters of thoſe they approve of. 

From the ſame Principle by which you negled a 
Man of Merit, you admire a Blockhead. 

* A Blockhead is one who has not Senſe enough 
to be a Coxcomb. 

* A Coxcomb is the Blockhead's Man of Merit. 

* The Impertinent 1s an egregious Coxcomb; 
the Coxcomb wearies, tires, diſtaſtes and diſguſts. 
The Impertinent diſguſts, irritates and offends ; he 
begins where the other left off. 

The Coxcomb is between the Impertinent and the 
Blockhead, compos'd of one and t'other. 

x Vices come from the depravation of the Heart; 
the defects of Vice from Conſtitution ; ridiculouſ- 
neſs from want of Senſe. bal 

The ridiculous Man is one, who whilſt he is ſo, 
has the appearance of a Blockhead. 


The 
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The Blockhead always is ridiculous, tis his Cha- 


rater; a Man of ſome Senſe may ſometimes be ri- 
diculous, but will not be ſo long. 2 


An Error committed, makes a wiſe Man ridi- 
culous. 


eing Dulneſs belongs to the Blockhead, Vanity to the 
= Coxcomb, Impertinence to the Impertinent. Ri- 
ind diculouſneſs ſeems to reſide ſometimes in thoſe who 


xe really ridiculous, and ſometimes in the imagi- 


__ nation of thoſe who believe they ſee ridiculouſneſs, 
Mi " Wh vhere it neither is nor can be. 

5 * Rudeneſs, Clowniſhneſs, Brutality, may be the 
call, Vices of a Man of Senſe. 
1 * A ſtupid Man is a ſilent Blockhead, in that 


ng! more ſupportable than a ng Blockhead. 

"oY * What is oftentimes a Jeſt from a Man of Senſe, 
i; a Blunder from a Blockhead. 

M * If a Coxcomb could be apprehenſive he ſpeaks 
Hen n, he would loſe his Character. 


leg vays telling Stories. | 

Ject 2 * The Blockhead is perplex'd in himſelf; the 
Coxcomb has an Air of Freedom and Aſſurance ; the 
Impertinent carries it off with Impudence; Merit 
las always Modeſty. 


The} * The ſufficient Man is one who has a few ſmall 
wer Concerns, dignify'd with the name of Affairs, join'd 
ig be to a very little ſtock of Senſe. | 

US; he A Grain of Senſe, and an Ounce of Buſineſs more 


than there was in the Sufficient, makes an impor- 
tant Perſon. | 

While you only laugh at the Important, he has 
do other Name; when complain'd of, he is arro- 
zant. | 

* The Character of the Man of Honour, is be- 
tween that of the Able and the Honeſt Man, tho 
n an unequal diſtance in reſpect to the two Ex- 


lremes, 
= 3 a The 


One ſign of mediocrity of Senſe is, to be al- 
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The diſtance from the Man of Honour to the 
Able Man grows leſs and leſs, and is upon the point 
of diſappearing. | 

The Able Man is one who hides his Paſſions, un- 
derſtands his Intereſt, ſacrifices many things to 
it, has either acquir'd Wealth, or knows how to 
keep it. 

The Man of Honour is one who robs not on the 
Road, murders no body; and in fine, a Perſon whoſe 
Vices do not make him ſcandalous. | 

We know well enough that an honeſt Man is a Man 
of Honour; but it is pleaſant to think, that every 
Man of Honour 1s not an honeſt Man. 

The honeſt Man is neither a Saint nor a Devote, 
but has confin'd himſelf only to have Virtue. 

* Gentus, Judgment, Wit and Senſe, are things 
different, but not incompatible. 

There 1s as much difference between good Senſe 
and good Taſte, as between the Cauſe and the Effet. 

Genius is to Wit as the whole is in proportion 
to its part. 3 

Shall I call a Man confin'd and circumſcrib'd to 
any one Art, a Man of Senſe, tho he has any one 

Science in perfection, but out of that ſhews neither 
Judgment, Memory, Vivacity, Manners, nor Con- 


duct, underſtands me not, thinks not, and expreſſes 


himſelf ill? A Muſician, for example, who after he 
has, as it were, bewitch'd me with his Harmony, 
ſeems to be ſhut up with his Lute in the ſame Caſe; 
and when he is without his Inſtrument, is like a 
diſmounted Engine, ſomething is wanting in him, 
and his Company 1s no longer ſupportable. 

Again, what ſhall I ſay of Play, who can define 
it to me? Is there no occaſion of forecalt, cunning 
or skill, to play at Ombre or Cheſs? And if there 
is, how comes it we ſee Men of weak Parts excel in 
it, and others of great Ingenuity who can't reach 
to a moderate Ability; whom, a Man to be mov'd, 
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ar Card in their hand, perplexes and puts out of 
Countenance ? . 


There is a thing in the World, if poſſible, more aur. La 
incomprehenſible. A Perſon who appears dull, ſot- Fontaine, 


tin, and ſtupid, knows neither how to ſpeak, or 
relate what he has ſeen : if he ſets to write, no Man 
does it better; he makes Animals, Stones, and 
Trees talk, and every thing which cannot talk; his 
Works are full of nothing but Elegance, eaſy, na- 
tural Senſe and Delicacy. ; | 

Another is plain, timerous, and tireſom in Conver- 
tion ; miſttakes one word for another, and judges 
wt of the goodneſs of his own Writings, but by 
the Mony they- bring him in; knows not how to 
recite or read his own hand. Leave him to com- 
ofe, and he is not inferior to AuGusTus, Po m- 
ir, NICOMEDES, and HRRACLIVs; he is a 
King, and a great King; a Politician, a Philoſo- 
per; he undertakes to make Heroes ſpeak and 
xt; he deſcribes the Romans, and they are great- 
r, and more Romans In his Verſe, than in their 
ſtory. | | 
Would you have another Prodigy? Imagine a 
an eaſy, ſoft, complaiſant, tractable, and then 
of a ſudden cholerick, furious, and capricious ; 
nceive a Man fimple, ingenuous, credulous, a 
ter and giddy, a Child with grey Hairs; but 
mit him to recolle& himſelf, or rather to give 
nſelf up to a certain Genius which operates with- 
him, perhaps without his being concern'd, and 
may be without his knowledg: What Rapture! 
lat Elevation! what Figures! what Latinity ! You 
l ask me, Do you ſpeak of one and the ſame Man? 
„of the ſame Theodas, and of him alone. He 
es out, labours, rolls on the Ground, riſes, thun- 
Sand roars; and from the midſt of the Tempeſt 
nes a Light which warms and delights us: Let us 
ak without a figure, he talks like a Madman, and 
thinks 
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thinks like a wiſe Man; ſpeaks Truth in a ridicy 
lous way, and Senſe and Reaſon in a fooliſh manner 
What ſhall 1 fay farther ? he talks and acts bette 
than he underſtands; he has in him, as it were, tw 
Souls which are not acquainted, have no depen 
dance one on the other, but have each their turn oi 
diſtinct Functions. This Picture would want one fur 
prizing ſtroke, ſhould 1 omit to tell you, that he i 
at once covetous and inſatiably deſirous of Praiſe 
ready to expoſe himſelf to his Criticks, and in th 
main, pliable enough to profit by their Cenſure, 
begin to fancy my ſelf, that 1 have made the Pictur 
of two different Perſons; and it is not impoſſibl 
to find a third in Theodas; for he is a good Man 
a pleaſant Man, and an excellent Man. 

* Next to ſound Judgment, Diamonds an 
Pearls are'the rareſt things to be met with, 

* Such a one is known in the World for his pre: 
Abilities, is honour'd and cheriſh'd wherever h 
goes; but is {lighted at home, and can't create a 
eſteem of himſelf in his Relations. Another, 0 
the contrary, is a Prophet in his own Country, h 
a mighty Reputation amongſt his Domeſticks, ap 

Plauded by all who live with him for his ſingu 
Merit; his whole Family concur in it, he is the 
Idol: but this Character he leaves at home, 
often as he goes abroad, and carries it not abot 
with him. 

* The World mutiny againſt a Man who begll 
to grow in Repute; the Perſons he eſteems 
Friends hardly pardon a growing Merit, or the 
report which ſeems to give him a ſhare of the Glo 
they poſleſs'd ; they hold out to extremity, till tl 
Prince has declar'd himſelf by Recompences : Ti 
they immediately congratulate him, and from t 
day he takes place as a Man of Merit. 

* We often affect to praiſe ſome Men immoc 
rately, who little enough deſerve it; we raiſe, 3 
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* Hlerilus, whether he ſpeaks, harangues, or 


| writes, is continually citing; he brings in the Prince du 
of Philoſophers to tell you, that Wine will make M 


you drunk, and the Reman. Orator, that Water ki. 
qualifies it. When he diſcourſes of Morals, it is not be 


he, but the Divine PLaTo, who aſſures you Vir- He 
tue is amiable, and Vice ogious, or that one and ba: 
t'other will turn into Habit. Things the moſt . to 
common and trivial, and which he is capable of ing 
thinking himſelf, he will owe to the Antients, to l 
the Latins and Greets: Tis not to give authority ia! 
to what he ſays, nor to do himſelf honour for hi dor 
Learning; it is for the ſake of Citation. ſo 
* Youoften hazard, and ſometimes ſpoil a Jelt i Ih. 
by ſpeaking it as your own; *tis dull, and loſes iti the 
force with the Men of Wit, or ſuch as think ing 
themſelves ſo, who perhaps would never have ſaid tap 
any thing ſo well. On the contrary, it would meeſii iter 
with better reception, if told as another's; it i 1 
but a matter of Fact, which no body has any ex Wl "7 
traordinary concern for; 'tis more inſinuating, ani wet. 
gives leſs Jealouſy ; it offends no body: If it is di die, 
verting, it is laugh'd at; if it is admirable, it is ad puta 
mir'd. PR * | | | * 
* "Twas ſaid of SocRAr Es, that he was deli very 
rious, a Madman with abundance of UnderſtandWie ' 
ing; but thoſe Greeks who ſo freely characteriz ſaffra 
that great Man, paſs'd for Madmen themſelvef brit 
What whimfical Pictures, ſaid they, does this Phi Idea, 
loſopher preſent us with! What ſtrange and parti! de! 
cular Manners does he deſcribe! Whence had .“ 
or how could he collect theſe extraordinary Ideas{WAmbi 
What Colours, what a Pencil has he! mere Mus 
meras. They were miſtaken, they were Monſter Which 
they were Vices, but all ſo painted to the Life, thaſWoſe 
the very ſight of them terrify'd. So RAT IS 4 Upue « 


far from a Cynick, he ſpar'd their Perſons, but lat Nett 
rheir Manners, which were bad. . 
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1 * A Man who has rais'd himſelf by Art and In- 
ace! duſtry,is acquainted with a Philoſopher, his Precepts, 
abe Morals and Conduct; but not imagining that Man- 
ter kind has any other end in their Actions, than what 
not be has all his Life propos'd to himſelf, ſays in his 
ir- Heart, I pity this rigid Cenſurer, he is run aground, 
has miſs'd his way; this Wind will never carry him 
to the proſperous Port of Preferment : And, accord- 
ing to his own Principles, he argues juſtly. 

I pardon, ſays Antiſthius, thoſe I have prais'd 


done for them? They deſerv'd Praiſe. But I will not 
ſo eaſily pardon forgetfulneſs in thoſe whoſe Vices 
| have attack'd, without touching their Perſons, if 
they owe me ſo great an Obligation, as that of be- 
ing amended 3 but as this is a ſucceſs Which never 
happens, it follows that neither the one nor the 0- 
ther are oblig d to make me any return. | 

They may, adds this Philoſopher, envy or den 
ry Writings their due recompence, but they are 
tot able to diminiſh their Reputation; if they were 
able, what ſhould hinder me from ſcorning Re- 
putation ? | 

* It is a good thing to be a Philoſopher, but not 
ery advantageous to paſs for ſuch; to give one 
tie Title of Philoſopher is an Affront, till the 
hfrage of Men have declar'd it otherwiſe, and re- 
ſtoring to that auguſt Name its proper and ſuitable 
lea, have appropriated to it all the eſteem which 
t deſerves. 

* There is a Philoſophy which raiſes us above 
Ambition and Fortune, equals us to, dol ſay, pla- 
es us above the Rich, the Great and the Powerful; 
ich prompts us to contemn Preferments, and 
thoſe who procure them; exempts us from the fa- 
pre of cringing, petitioning, and importunate Sol- 
citations, and even prevents thoſe exceſſive Tranſ- 

N | ports 
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ia my Works, if they will forget me; what have 1 | 
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ports of Joy, the uſual Companions of great Pro. 
„%%  LINTH 

There is another Philoſophy which diſpoſes and 
ſubjects us to all theſe things, for the ſake of our 


TWO. | 
It will ſhorten and rid us of a thouſand tedious 
diſcuſſions, to take it for granted, that ſome Perſons 
are not capable of talking well; and to condemn all 
they have ſaid, do, or will ſay. NE 

* We only approve of others for the re- 
ſemblance we imagine they bear to our ſelves; 
thus to eſteem any one, is to equal him to our 


ſelves. THESE up ; 
* The ſame Vices which are deform'd and in-WW. * 
ſupportable in others, we don't feel in our ſelves; dil 
they are not burdenſom to us; but ſeem to reſt pre 
without weight, as in their proper center. Such cao 
an one, ſpeaking of another, draws a diſmal Pic Nec 
ture of him, not in the leaſt imagining that at than * 
ſame time he is painting himſelf. . Fay 
There is nothing would make us amend our ow Wh: 
Faults ſo readily, as to be able to diſcern and avouMWlte! 
them in others; *tis at this juſt diſtance that theWW?olt 
appear what they are, and raiſe in us an Indigna lea 
tion equal to their demerit. dun 
 * Wiſe Conduct turns upon two Axiss, the pa Cu 
and the future: He who has a faithful Memortor 
and great Foreſight, is out of danger of cenſuringtte c 
in others thoſe faults he may have been guilty oy h 
himſelf; or condemning an Action which in a paWheri 
rallel caſe, and in like circumſtances, would be iu * 
poſſible for him to avoid, . oo 


* The Soldier and the Politician, like cunninthat 
Gameſters, do not make Chance; but they prepaſhpreſe 
it, induce it, and ſeem almoſt to determine I Tt 
they not only know what the Fool and -Cowa!Wloſs 
are ignorant of, I mean to make uſe of oy Life; 

| We 8 
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ben it happens; but by their meaſures and pre- 
nd Ml caution they know how to ſerve themſelves of this 
our or that Chance, or of ſeveral of them together. If 
the Wl this point happens, they get by it; if that comes 
to paſs, they alſo get by it; and the ſame point is 
ous MW advantageous ſeveral different ways. Theſe wiſe 
ſons en may be. commended for their good Fortune, 
\ all WM well as wiſe Conduct, and Chance ought to be 
tecompens'd as Virtue in them. | 
* place no Man above a great Politician but he 
ves; ho deſpiſes to become ſuch, and is more and more 
our perſuaded that the World does not deſerve to take 
up all his Thoughts. . 
in- There is in the beſt of Counſels ſomething to 
les diſpleaſe us; tis not our own Thought, and there- 
reſii fore Preſumption and Caprice furniſh. pretences 
enough to reject it at firſt ſight, and Reffection and 
pio Ncceſſity only force us to receive it. | 2 
It the 


[0 


r owl What better Fortune could ſupport him without 
avouWltcrruption, without the leaſt difgrace ! The firſt 
t the WW koſts, the Prince's Ear, vaſt Treaſures, a perfect 
digna WEcalth and an eaſy Death; but what a-ſtrange ac- 

count he has to give for a Life ſpent in favour ! For 
e paß Cunſels given, for thoſe that have been neglected; 
emor{Whr good Deeds which have not been done; and on 
urin tte contrary, for the evil ones committed, either 
ity by himſelf or others: In a word, for all his Pro- 


Iperity... | | | 108450 
* We gain by our Death the praiſes of our Sar- 
mors, frequently without any other Merit than 
that of ceaſing to be; the ſame Elogiums ſerve at 


a p 
be! 


k unnin 


prepaſßgpreſent for Cato and Piſo. 

ine 1 There runs a Report that Piſo is dead; tis a great 

CowalfWls; he was w good Man and deſerv'd a longer 

Life; he was an agreeable Man, had Wit, Reſolu- 
WIe E | 


n tion 


W hat ſurprizing ſucceſs has accompany'd that 2. Le 
Fyourite during the whole courſe of his Life! Tillier. 
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preſs he is not rich, or that his Affairs are it 
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tion and Courage; was Generous and Truſty ; add, 
provided that he's dead. __ 4 
*The manner in which we decry ſome People 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their honeſty, im- 
partiality and probity, is not ſo much their Fla 
gium, as the diſcrediting of Mankind. 

* Such a one relieves the neceſſitous, but neg. 
les his own Family, and leaves his Son a Begpar: 
Another builds a new Houſe, tho he has not paid 
for the Lead of that which was finiſh'd ten Years 
before; a third makes Preſents and Largeſſes, and 
ruins his Creditors: I would fain know whether 
Pity, Liberality, Magaificence can be the Virtues 
an unjuſt Man? or whether Humour and Vanity 
are not rather the cauſes of this Injuſtice ? 

* Diſpatch is an eſſential Circumſtance of that 

uſtice we owe to others: To occaſion attendance 
1s Injuſtice, | 

Thoſe do well, or do their Duty, who do what 
they ought, He does very ill who ſuffers the Worl 
to ſpeak always of him in the future Tenſe, and te 
ſay, he will do well. 

* *Tis ſaid of a great Man, who has two ſe 
Meals a dav, and ſpends the reſt of his time it 
digeſting what he has eaten, that he ſtarves, to ex 


ill circumſtances; tis a figurative Expreſſion, an( 
might be more literally ſaid of his Creditors. 

* The honeſty, reſpect and politeneſs of Perſot 
advanc'd in Years of either Sex, give me a goo 
Opinion of what we call antient Time. 

* is an over-conhidence in Parents, to have to 
great Expectation from the good Education of thel 
Children; and a great Error, to expect nothing 


e | 
hotic 
ofte 


and negled it. o 2 
Were it true, what ſeveral affirm, that Edu re: 
cation does not change the Soul and Conſtiti or, 


tion, that the alterations it makes are not fuloung 


ſtantia 
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tantial, but merely ſuperficial, I would not yet 
ay that it was of no uſm. 1 

* He who ſpeaks little has an advantage, tis pre- 
ſum'd he has Wit; and if indeed he does not want 
it, 'tis preſum'd he has an excellent Wit. | 

+ To think only of our ſelves and the preſent 
Time, is the ſource of Error in Politicks. = 

The greateſt misfortune, next to that of bein 
convicted of a Crime, is often that of being oblig'd 
to clear our ſelves from it. One may be acquitted in 
Court of Juſtice, and yet found guilty by the Voice 
of the People. EDF tbl La 

A Man is juſt to ſome practical Rules of Reli- 


ommends or diſcommends him, he is not thought 
if; another reclaims, after ten-Years neglect of all 
religious Duties, is cry'd up and applauded for it; 
gery Man's judgment is free: for my part, [ blame 
lis long forgerfulneſs of his Duty, and think him 
uppy in his Reformation. | 

* The Flatterer has not an Opinion good enough 
ther of himſelf or others. bots © | 
* Some Perſons are forgot in the diſtribution of 
ours, which puts us upon inquiry, Why: were 
they forgot? And if they were prefer'd, we ſhould 
Kapt to ask, Why were they remembred? Whence 
proceeds this contrariety ? Is it from the Character 
if the Perſons, or the uncertainty of our judg- 
vents, or rather from both? | 

* 'Tis a common way of talking; after ſuch an 
Ne, who ſhall be Chancellor, Archbiſhop, or Pope? 
e proceed further; every one makes the pro- 
notion according to his wiſhes or caprice, which 
often of Per ſons more aged and infirm than thoſe 
o at preſent enjoy thoſe places: And as chere is 
Þ reaſon why a Dignity ſhould kill the preſent poſ- 
lor, which ſerves on the contrary to make him 
dung again, and gives the Body and Soul freſh vi- 


$ gour, 


gon, we ſee him nicely obſerve them; no body 
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the learned Man is a Pedant, the Magiſtrate a Cit 
or Mechanick, the Financier an Oppreſſar, the Gen- 


it te 


ufy Ml tleman an Upſtart: but it is ſtrauge theſe ſcurrilous 
| = 4 Ws . ET ©2530 &- ++ 1 TS #2 
real Names, which choler and hatred have. invented 


erit 


ſhould become ſo familiar to us; and that Diſdain, as 
on it 


cold and peaceable as it is, ſhould dare to.uſe *em. :._ 

* You hurry your ſelf, and make a ſplutter, eſpe- 
Four day when the Enemy begins to fly, and the Vice 
„ o ory is no longer doubtful, or before a Town which 
ithei has capitulated : You mightily affect in a Fight, or 
th ring a Siege, to ſeem to be in a hundred Places 
EIn once; that is, to be no where; to prevent the 
f thorders of the General, for fear of obeying them, 
ad to ſeek occaſions, rather than to wait for or 
Ereceive them: What if this Courage of yours 
fould be a falſe Courage? | | 3 

* Place Men to maintain a Poſt where they may 
be bild, and where nevertheleſs they are not kill'd: 


Man 
K no 


n Whi 


e Meß bey love both Honour and Life. | I 
hing * To ſee how Mea love Life, can it be imagin'd 
Lag ey mould love any thing more? or can it be 
datt aein'd that that Glory which they prefer to Life, 


oid 0 
in ou 
rothe 

aſlert 


lould often be no more than an Opinion of. them- 
yes, eſtabliſh'd in the minds of a thouſand People, 
om either they don't know or don't eſteem ? 

Some, who are neither Soldiers nor Courtiers, 


es We Campaigns, and follow the Court; they make 
for feat the Siege, but aſſiſt ar ir, and have ſooa ſatisfy'd 
may vir curiotity about a fortify'd Town, how ſurpri- 
r kindlne ſoever; about the Trenches; the effects of 
aue nbs, Cannon and Carcaſſes; the order and ſuc» 
at in les of an Attack, which they view. at a diſtance; 
even ie Place holds out, the Rains fall, the Fa- 
1 wherWpies encreaſe, Dirt and Water are to be waded 


jable U 
inſt on 


nden 


ro, and both the Seaſons and the Enemy are to be 
unter d; perhaps the Liues are forc'd, and we 
enclos d between aTowa aud an Army. What ex- 
mities ! Their Courage fails, they mur muring, cry 
: out, 
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one Citadel? The Heavens themſelves declare 3. 
J Ful us, and ſhan't we ſubmit to em, and defer the 
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out, Will the raiſing this Siege be of fo fatal a con. Ne 
ſequence ? Does the ſafety of the State depend upon 


nterprize till another Seaſon ? *Tis then they loſe 
all their Reſolution, and if they durſt, would rail at 
the obſtinacy of the General, who withſtands all Ob 
ſtacles, and is animated even by the difficulties of the 
Enterprize; who expoſes and fatigues himſelf Nigh 
and Day to accompliſh his Deſign. But as ſoon 38 
the Enemy capitulates, theſe diſpirited Wretchez 
cry up the importance of the Conqueſt, by anticipz 
ting the Conſequences, and exaggerating the Neceſ 
ſity there was of undertaking it, and the Danger and 
Shame which would have attended the raiſing of the 
Siege, endeavouring to prove that the Army whic 
cover'd us from the Enemy was invincible : they re 
turn with the Court, and as they paſs thro Towns 
and Villages, are proud to be gaz'd at by the Inhabi 
tants from their Windows; they triumph on thi 
Road as if they were the Men who took the Place 
fancy themſelves to be brave. At their returi 
home they deafen you with Flankers, Curtains, Ra 
velins, Baſtions, Halt-Moons and. Covert-Ways 
give you an account of thoſe Places where curioſit) 
led them, and the unavoidable Hazards they were in 
and the danger they ran of being kill'd or taken b 
2 Enemy; they are ſilent only concerning thel 

ears. 

* *Tis the leaſt inconvenience in the World to 
out in a Sermon or Harangue; it leaves the Orato 
all the Wit, good Senſe, Fancy, good Manner! 
and Learning which he had, and robs him « 
nothing; but it is very ſurprizing, Men ſhoul 
affix a fort of Shame and Ridicule to the thing, ac 
yet expoſe themſelves by tedious and often unpro 
table Diſcourſes to run ſo great a riſque. 


* They who make the worſt uſe of their ti 
| q 
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on- Nee the firſt who complain of its ſhortneſs ; ſuch as 
alte it in Dreſſing, Eating, Sleeping, and imper- 
inent Talk; in contriving what to do, and gene- 
ally doing nothing at all, want it for their Buſineſs 
xr Pleaſure: on the contrary, thoſe who make the 
eſt uſe of it have ſome to ſpare. | 

There is no Stateſman ſo taken up with Buſineſs, 

ut trifles away two hours every day, which a- 
mounts to a great deal in a long Life; and if the 
jil is much greater in meaner Conditions, what 
pinfinite waſte is there made of this precious thing 


cipz ich you complain you want! | 

eceſ * There are a ſort of God's Creatures which are 
r and d Men, who have a Soul, which is a Spirit; 
f thMWhioſe whole Life is employ'd in, and whoſe moſt 


gorous Attention is taken up in ſawing of Mar- 
ſe, this is of great Conſequence : There are o- 
ters who are aſtoniſh'd at it, but who are entirely 
les, and ſpend their days in doing nothing; this 


n th es ſtill than fawing Marble. 

Place! The major part of Mankind ſo far forget they 
return e a Soul, and launch out into ſuch Actions and 
s, BA rrciſes, where it ſeems to be of no uſe, that *tis 
Ways ght we ſpeak advantageouſly of any Man when 
riot ie fay he thinks; this is become a common Elogium, 
ere iN yet it raiſes a Man only above a Dog or a Horſe. 
ken b Ho do you divert your ſelf? How do you paſs 


ur time? is the Queſtion ask d both by Fools and 
En of Senſe. If I anſwer, in opening my Ryes and 
ing, in lending an Ear and hearing, in enjoying 
alth, Eaſe and Liberty, tis to ſay nothing; the 
Id, the great, and the only Good is ſlighted, 
ikes no impreſſion : The anſwer ſhould be; Do 


7 thel 


d tob 
Orato 
annere 
11M C 


ſhoulF" Game, do you Dance? 
ng, auh it good for a Man to have liberty (if it were 
unproſſ üble) fo large and extenſive, that it would only 


dmpt him to deſire one thing elſe ; which is, to 
Liberty 


ir (106 leſs liberty? 
3 & 


284 The CHARACTERS, or 
l.iiberty is not Idleneſs, tis a free uſe of tind 
t is to chuſe our Labour and our Exerciſe: In on 
word, to be free is not to do nothing, but to be th 
ſole Arbiter of what we do, and what we leave un 

done. In this ſenſe how great a good is Liberty 
* CÆSAR was not too old to think of the Con 
+ V. Paſ- queſt of the Univerſe: + He had no other Happine 
= „, to endeavour after than a brave courſe of Life, an 
* . a great Name after Death; being naturally fierce,an 
where be bitious, and enjoying a vigorous Health, he could nd 
ſays the better employ his time than in the Conqueſt of t 
contrary, World. ALEXANDER Was very young for ſo ſerio 
a deſign; *tis ſtupendous that in his juvenile Year 
Women or Wine did not confound his Enterprize, 
* A young Prince of an auguſt; Race, the Lo 
and Hope of his People, given by Heaven to pr 
long the felicity of the Earth, greater than his Pry 
genitors, the Son of a Hero, who is his Pattern, hi 
already convinc'd the Univerſe by his divine Qual 
|| Contrary ties and anticipated Virtues, that the Sons of Hero 

Fr 3 are nearer being ſo than other Men. 

Main * If the World is of an hundred Millions 
Fears ſtanding, it is ſtill in all its freſhneſs, aud 
but juſt begun; we our ſelves are not far from t 
firſt Men and the Patriarchs, and who could diſt 
guiſh us from them in Ages ſo diſtant? But it we u 
judg of what is to come by what is paſt, what it 
things unknown to us are there in the Arts and 
ences, in Nature, nay, I dare ſay; in Hiſtory te 
What diſcoverics will there be made! What di 
rent Revolutions will there happen in the States a 
Empires of the whole World! What Ignorance 
ours, and how leader our Experience, which 18“ 
of above ſix or {even thouſand Years ! 
There is no Journy too long for him who tral 
gently and without hurry; there are no Advanta 
too remote for thoſe who prepare themſelves v 
patience, 


* 
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+ To court no body, and expect no Court from 


r. is a happy Condition, à golden Age, and 
0 * moſt natural State of Man E 15 Ses e 
« The World is for thoſe who follow Courts or 
e un hope Cities: Nature is for them who inhabit the 
71 ontry; they only live, or at leaſt only know that 
Con ey hve. 4 35 12 


+ Why do you treat me with this coldneſs? and 


4 A plain of me for ſome Expreſſions of mine, in 
e, an ation to ſome of our young Courtiers? You are 
1d nt vicious, Thraſillus, are you? For my part 1 
of ew it not, but you inform me ſo your ſelf; what 


know is, that you are not young. 

And you who are perſonally offended at what 1 
rize. of ſome great People, don't cry out of a Wound 
| tended for another. Are you Havghty, Malici- 
is, a Buffoon, a Flatterer, a Hypocrite ? I proteſt 


us ſpeaking of Great Men. 


* Moderation in Temper, and Prudence in Con- 


ua, leave Men obſcure: To be known and ad- 

rd, *tis neceſſary to have great Virtues, or per- 
ions 1 great Vices. Py 2 . 
„ and i * Men are ae d prejudic'd, and charm'd 
rom i ifferent ly Mich the Conduct of great and mean 
1 diti ons; a fortunate Crime wants little of being 
we u nmended- as much as real Virtue, and Succeſs 
hat üpplies the place of all Virtues. *Tis a black Action, 
and 5 borrid odious Attempt indeed, which Succeſs can- 
ory tot juſtify. 2 
lat dig Men, ſeduc'd by fair Appearances and ſpecious 


Wetences,- are eaſily induc'd to like and approve an 
Ivitious Deſign of fome great Man's contrivance ; 
ky ſpeak of it with concern; the boldneſs or no- 
Ity pleaſes them ; it becomes familiar to them al- 
ho tray, and they expect nothing but the ſucceſs : 
dvantafMW'ien, on the contrary, it happens to miſcarry, 
Ives WI) confidently, and without any regard to their 
former 


orance 
ich 181 


* 
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das ignorant of it, and did not think of you; I 
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former Judgment, decide of the Action, that it wa 


danger may be which he begins to foreſee will be the 
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Taſh, and could never take. | 
* There are ſome Deſigns of that vaſt conſe 
quence, of ſo great a figure; which have caus'd { 
much hope or fear to ſeveral People engag'd it 
them, according to their different Intereſts, that 
all the Honour and Fortunes of a Man are at ſtake 
theſe have made too much ſhew to be withdrawn 
without being executed; how dreadful ſoever the 


conſequence of his Undertaking, he muſt on, the 
leaſt Evil he is to expect is the miſcarriage, 

* In a wicked Man there is not wherewithal te 
make a great Man: You may cammend his Inſight 
and his Contrivance, admire his Conduct, extol hi 
Addreſs to make uſe of the propereſt and ſhorteſt 
means to attain his Ends ; if his Ends are bad, Pru 
dence has no ſhare in them: and where Prudence i 
wanting, find Greatneſs if you can. 
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Of the Fas HION. 


Is a fooliſh thing, and which very 
much betrays our Weakneſs, to be 
ſubje& to the Faſhion in our Diet, 
way of Living, Health, and Con- 
ſcience. Brown Meat is out of Fa- 

| ſhion, and therefore inſipid: It 
would be tranſgreſſing againſt the Faſhion to cure a 
fever by bleeding. It has been out of Faſhion this 
great while to die dy the hands of Theotymus; none 
ww but the Populace are ſav'd by his pions Exhor- 
utions; he has out-liv'd himſelf. 

*Curioſity is not an Inclination for what is 
good or beautiful, but for what is rare and ſingular; 
tings which another can't match. Tis not an 
iection for thoſe things which are beſt, but for 
boſe which are moſt ſought after, and molt in the 
kahion. *Tis not an amuſement, but a paſſion, 
ad often ſo violent, that it yields to Love and 
Ambition only in the meanneſs of its Object. Tis 
bot a paſſion for every thing ſcarce and in vogue, 
A only for ſome particular thing rare, and yet in 
ahion. 

The Floriſt has a Garden in the Suburbs, where 
le ſpends his time from Sun- riſing to Sun- ſetting; 
jou'd think him planted there, that he had taken 
noot in the midſt of his Tulips, and before his So- 
| litaire; 


— 


* 


Several 
rench 
Names of 

different 


forts of 
Tulips. 


us 
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litaire; he ſtares, rubs his Hands, ſtoops down; Man, 
and looks nearer at it; never ſaw it look ſo fine Mroſſeſſi 
before, is in an extaſy of Joy; he leaves that for the Vig 
Orientale, then goes to the || Yeuwve, from thence to irtuo / 
the Drap d'Or, ſo to the Agathe, and at laſt returns lim, f 
to his Solitaire, where he fixes himſelf, fits down Mljou in 
and forgets his Dinner; obſerves all its particular Wedals 
Excellencies, its fine pod, delicate top; contem-WMilences 
plates and admires it; Gop and Nature are what lle Mc 
he does not admire z he goes no farther than the lou gu 
Root of his Tulip, which he won't part with for a Wecover 
thouſand Crowns, tho he'l] give it you for nothing ors in 
when Tulips are out, and Carnations come in. ipors, 't 
This reaſonable Creature, who has a Soul, a divine ts o. 
Worſhip and Religion, returns home tir'd and f- ue pla 
miſh'd, but infinitely pleas'd with his day's labour ;Mreaſy, 
he has ſeen ſome Tulips. us Eſta 

Talk to another of the Farmer's Wealth, of 4 Will 


plentiful Harveſt, a good Vintage, be is only nic rent! 
in Fruit, underſtands not a word you ſay; diſcourſe un find 
of Figs and Melons, tell him that the Pear- Tree r wel! 
break with their weight of Fruit this Year, that aks 
there are abundance of Peaches, this is all out of hin to 
way; he is curious in nothing but Plumb-Trees iſ ill g. 
Talk to him of your Plumb-Trees, he is only fond vas 
of a certain Species of them, and laughs at all ant; 
thers; he leads you to the Trees, and artificially nd; h 
thers this exquiſite Plumb; divides it, gives you on ith it 
half and keeps the other himſelf: How delicious e Afi 
this! ſays he, Taſte it, is it not divine? The whol@ leave 
World can't match it: At this his Noſe ſwel my J. 
and 'tis with a great deal of pains that he veiled 't 
bis Joy and Vanity under, an appearance of MoJierſt he 
deſty. O! exquiſite Man indeed! never enough tWtor 
be prais'd and admir'd! a Man to be talk'd of 1euty ) 
all Ages! Methinks | ſee his mien and ſhape while: Thi 
he liv'd, and remember the. Features of this zreaMAnoth 
| | | Manz ber thy 


| 
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Who, who only amongſt Mortals was the happy 
WW poſſeſſor of ſuch a-Plumb. - | | 432 

Viſit a third, and he talks to you of his Brother 
ruoſo's, but eſpecially of Diognetes: I admire 
im, ſays he, but underſtand him leſs than ever; 
ba imagine he endeayours to inform; himſelf by 
c Wiledals; that he eſteems them the ſpeaking. Evie 
lences of paſt Tranſactions, and fix'd unqueſtiona- 
lle Monuments of antient Hiſtory, nothing leſs: 
You gueſs perhaps, that all the pains he takes to 
recover a Head, proceeds from the pleaſure he en- 
ps in ſeeing an uninterrupted ſeries of the;Empe- 
ors, *tis yet leſs: Diognetes knows nicely all the 
darts of a Medal; has a Caſe full of Medals; except 
ne place; and ?*tis this vacuity which makes him ſo 
neaſy, that truly and literally to fill this, he ſpends 
lis Eſtate and Life. well x 


reſently he draws them out, and; ſhews them you 
bu find one neither finely printed, neatly., gray;d, 
Wor well deſign'd, and therefore more fit to hang the 
alks of the moſt publick Places on Holy-days, 
an to be preſerv'd in a Cabinet: he allows it to 
ill grav'd and worſe deſign'd, but aſſures you 
vas done by an Jralian, of whom there's little 
mant; that *tis the only one in FRANCE of his 
ad; he bought it very dear, and would not part 


e Affliction, continues he, which will oblige me 
dleaye off troubling my ſelf with Prints the reſt 
| my Life; I have all CA LO r, except one Print, 
deed "ris ſo far from being the beſt, that 'tis the 


his is very hard! | 

Another ſatyrizes thoſe who make long Voyages, 

ter thro Uneaſineſs, or Curioſity, who keep no 
U Journal; 


Will you ſee my prints, adds Democedes ? And 


ith it for a much better. I labour under a ſenſi- 


urſt he ever did: But how ſhall 1 compleat my | 
mor? J have hunted after this Print theſe | 
eity Years, and now I deſpair of ever getting 
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Journal 5 furniſh us with no Relations or Memoirs; 
who go to ſee, and ſee nothings or at beſt for- boch 
get What they have ſeen; who deſire only to n- the v 
member new Towers or new Steeples, and to paß lion 
Rivers only becauſe they are unknown; wWhe go out emp! 
of their own Country purely to return eine who pity 
love tobe abſent; fond of having it ſaid one day, Lang. 


that they have been a great way off: And thishM Men | 
Satyt iſt talks well, and gains attention tory; 
But when he adds, that Books are more inſtruc h bor a1 
tive chan Travelling, and gives me to underſtandMWThing 
he Has a4 Library, 5 defire to ſee it; 1 viſit thi their 
Gentleman, he receives me at his Houſe ; where Word 
the foot of the Stairs, I am ſtruck down with ti Nd 10 
ſcent '6f the Ruſſia Leather, which all his Books ar tndi, 
bound with. In vain he encourages me, by telling AC 
me they are gilt on the Backs and Leaves, of tha fine 
beſt Editions, and by naming ſome of the beſt d ye 
them : in vain he tells me, his Gallery is full of 'emMbtteſr 
except: a few ' Shelves painted ſo like Books, thalhends 
the fallacy is not to be diſcern'd: And adds, thafWhenin; 
he never reads nor ſets foot in this Gallery, bu] k 
would do it now to oblige me. I thank him for Vouſe, 
Complaiſance, but would as ſoon viſit a Tan- pit Ther 
what he calls his Library. > 00 ot abl, 
Some People by an intemperate deſire of known har 
ledg, and unwilſingneſs to be ignorant of or, t 
thing, are greedy of all forts of Learning, zen Li 
Maſters of none; fonder of knowing much this a Re 
knowing well, and had rather be ſuperficial Sad Filr! 
terers in ſeveral Sciences, than to dive profound the; 
into any one alone: They every where meet wem. 
Maſters to reclaim them; are Bubbles to the Dypj;/ 
own vain Curioſity, and often by very painful id ends 
forts, can but juſt extricate themſelves from Ming th 
groſleſt Ignorance. | em; t 


Others have the Key of the Sciences, but neWrch, tt 
enter themſelves; they ſpend their Lives in lea, not! 
i i 
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ing the Eaſtern and Northern Languages, thoſe of 
both Indies, thoſe of the two Poles; nay; that of 
- the World in the Moon it ſelf. The moſt uſeleſs 
Ml idioms, the moſt ridiculous and magical Characters, 
at employ their Minds and excite their Induſtry : they 


Language, Or at moſt with Greek and Latin. Theſe 
Men read all Hiſtorians, and know nothing of Hiſ- 
tory; run thro all Books, but are not the wiſer 
for any; their defect is a barren Ignorance of 
Things and Principles: but their beſt Collection, 
their greateſt Riches conſiſt in abnndance of 
Words and Phraſes, which they huddle together, 
2nd load their Memory withal, whilſt their Under- 
ſtandings are empty. | 
ACitizen loves Building; be builds him a Houfe 
{ fine and ſo noble that he's aſham'd to live ia it, 
and yet is unwilling to let it to a Nobleman or 
Stateſman: he retires into the Garret, where he 
ſpends his Life, whilſt the Floors are worn out with 
dewing the Rooms to Foreigners; there's a conti- 
Iva] knocking at the Gate; all deſire to ſee the 
wouſe, but none the Maſter. | | 
There are others who have Daughters, and 
ot able to give them a Groat, nay, which is leſs, 
n hardly clothe and feed them; they are fo 
vor, they are forc'd to deny themſelves a Bed and 
ran Linen: the ſource of their Miſery is obvious; 
Ba Repoſitory of rare Statues, cover'd with Dult 
Id Filth, which indeed would ſel] at a great rate; 
it they cannot be prevail'd with to part with 
lem, | 
Dyphilzs is a lover of Birds, he began with one 
Id ends with a thouſand ; his Houſe is ſo far from 
lng the more pleaſant, That tis peſter'd with 
Wm; the Hall, the Parlour, the Stair-caſe, the 
ch, the Chamber and Cloſets are ſo many Avia- 
5, nothing is heard bat Diſcord and wild * : 
U 2 | che 


pity thoſe who content themſelves with their own. 
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the autumnal Winds and moſt rapid Cataracts do 
not make a noiſe ſo ſhrill and e you can't er, 
e 


_ cleaning them; gives a Man a Salary for no other 


true, what he ſpends on one hand he ſpares on the 
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hear one another ſpeak but in thoſe Chambers MW piller 
which are ſet apart for receiving Viſits, where you *! 


are alſo plagu'd with his little yelping Curs ; tis the t 


no longer an agreeable Amuſement to Dyphilus, but MI Tyra! 
a toilſom Fatigue which his Body can hardly un- tbe lil 
dergo; he ſpends his days, thoſe days which pass Man © 
away aud never do return, in feeding his Birds and all fr 
ental 
folly a 
the Pr. 
of Rel 
the [n 
pita] 
rooted 
an ent! 
been 01 
moſt pi 
* Su 
jor con 


ſervice, than to teach them with a Flagelet, and to 
take care his Canary Birds tread one another: *Tis 


other; for his Children have neither Tutors nor 
Education. He ſhuts himſelf up in the Evening 
tir'd with his own Pleaſure, without being able to 
enjoy the leaſt Repoſe till his Birds are at rooſt 
and theſe little Creatures which he only dotes on 
for their Song, ceaſe their Notes ; he dreams of ther 
in his Sleep; dreams he is himſelf a Bird, is copple 
crown'd, chirps, perches, fancies in the Night that 
he molts, that he is brooding, 1 
Ul ho can deſcribe all the different kinds of te a 
tuoſo's ? Would you not imagine, when you hear ſuc 


+ Names of a one talk of his , Leopard, his Plume, his Muſclſi out © 


Shells. 


the World; would you not imagine he intends t 


and brag they are the choiceſt and rareſt Shells u 


ſell them? Why not? if he buys them by thei 

welght in Gold. | 
Another is an admirer of Inſects, he augmeit 
his Collection every day; is the greateſt Critick il 
Europe at a Butterfly; has them of alli ſizes and c 
Jours. What an unlucky time do you take to pa 
him a Viſit ia? He's afflicted with bitter Sorrof 
is in a four, chagrin Hgmour, to the plague ( 
his whole Family; has had an irreparable Loſs; 89 
near him, obſerve what he ſhews you en his „ k 
| | "= 


Virtu 
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ger, *tis dead, juſt departed this Life, tis a Cater- 
piller; but what a Caterpiller ! IR 

* Duelling is the triumph of the Faſhion, and 
ue thing in which it has exercis'd its greateſt 
WM Tyranny : this Cuſtom does not give the Coward 
„ue liberty to live, leads him out to be kill'd by a 
lan of more bravery than himſelf, and makes him 
fall undiſtingniſh'd from the Man of Courage; it has 
entail'd Honour and Renown on an Action full of 
folly and extravagance z has obtain'd Reputation by 
the Preſence of Kings, and ſometimes has had a ſort 
of Religion to countenance its practice; it decided 
the Innocence of Men, and whether Accuſations in 
apital Crimes were true or falſe; it was ſo deeply 
rooted in the Opinion of the World, and got ſuch 
aentire poſſeſſion of the minds of Men, that it has 
deen one of the moſt glorious Actions of the Life of a 
moſt potent Monarch to cure them of this Folly. 
* Such an one who was formerly in vogue, either 
br commanding Armies, for Negotiations, for the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, or for Poetry, is now ob- 
hlete and out of Faſhion. Do Men degenerate from 
hat they formerly were? Is it their Merit which 
zout * Date, or have we loſt the Taſte we had of 
em: 
* A Man of Mode is not long ſo, for Faſhions 


lerit, he cannot ſuffer annihilation but by ſome- 
ing or other will ſtill ſubſiſt, equally worthy of 
limation, tho leſs eſteem'd. | 


1 co Virtue has this happineſs, that ſhe can ſubſiſt of 
) pal er ſelf, and knows how to exiſt without Admi- 
ron ers, Partiſans and Protectors; want of Aſſiſtance 
ae d Approbation does not only not affect her, but 
; » rſerves, purifies, and renders her more perfect; 


ether ſhe be in Faſhion or out of Faſhion, ſhe is 
ll Virtue, 


U 3 * If 


re very tranſitory; if perchance he is a Man of 
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* If you tell Men, and eſpecially the Great, that of ar 
ſuch a one has Virtue, they will tell you, let hin 2 Ro 
keep it then: that he has a great deal of Wit, aud * 
particularly that ſort which is very pleaſant and di. with 
verting, they'll anſwer you, So much the better for a fair 


him: That he has a Wit well cultivated, and is very I unue 
knowing, they'll ask, What's a Clock ? or what are cl 
Weather it is? But if you give them to underſtand tbe B 
there's a Juggler, one who turns Aqua Vita black, tbe f 
and performs other feats of Legerdemain, they ci "© h 
out, ſurprizing ! Where is he? Bring him to me tus L 
this Evening, to Morrow, or as ſoon as you car bim 
poſſibly find him. He is brought, and this Wretch cond 
who is only fit to be ſhown in Fairs, or at private Billoy 
Entertainments for Mony, is preſently admittet lever 
into their familiarity. N 
* There's nothing brings a Man ſooner in Faſhiot Age 
than playing bigh; tis equal to fuddling: 1 wou Cem“ 
fain ſee a polite, gallant and witty Man, were h halte, 
a CATVULLUS, or one of his Diſciples, dare . ber 2 
compare himſelf with the Perſon who loſes eighl vere 
hundred Piſtoles at a ſitting. laat a 
* A faſhionable Man is like a certain blue Flone where 
; which grows ſpontaneouſly in plough'd Grounds; | and th 
choałs the Corn, ſpoils the Crop, and takes up tl lay In 
room of ſomething better; it has no beauty 30% nicht 
value but what is owing to whim, born and dead iff! thi: 
the ſame inſtant: To day it is in vogue, and 1 ters, 
Ladies deck themſelves with it; to morrow i etber 
neglected, and left to the Vulgar. have p 
A Man of Merit, on the contrary, is a Flow againſl 
which we do not deſcribe by its colour, but wü. * 1 
we call by 1ts name, which we cultivate for i Dreſs; 
odoriferous Scent or Beauty; one of the Gn d Ce 
of Nature, one of thoſe things which beautif Men; 


the Creation, admir'd by all Men in all Aft vt, Th 
which our Fathers valu'd, and we after them a (0 bis 
as great a value for; the diſguſt nor antipaſW#lkio: 
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of any, particular Perſon can injure, it. A Lilly, 
2 Roſe. THE C7 E188 13% 1 

We ſee _Euſtrates ſeated in his ſmall Boat, bleſod 
with a pure Air and a ſerene Sky ; he ſets ſail, with 
fair Wind, which in all probability is like, 10 con- 
nue; but all of a ſudden it changes, the Heavens 
are clouded, the Tempeſt appears, a Wave overſets 
the Boat, tis ſunk to the bottom: Euſtrates tiles, to 
the ſurface of the Waters, endeavours to ſwim, and 
we hope will reach the Shoar at leaſt, and ſaye 
his Life; but another Wave ſinks him, and we give 
him over for loſt. He appears above Water, a. p + 
cond time, and our hopes revive; when a foaming 
Billow drives him to the bottom, from whenge he 
never riſes more; he's drowned. WOE ns 

* VorruRs and SARAZIN were born for the 
Age they liv'd in, and appear'd in a time which 
ſem'd to expect em: if they had not made ſuch 
haſte, they had come too late, and I queſtion whe- 
ther at this time they would haye been what they 
were then: Airy and diverting Converſation, gal- 
ant and familiar Letters, and che ſelect Companies, 
where Wit only would recommend, are all vaniſh'd, 
and there is no talk of reviviag them: All Ican 
ay in favour. of their Wit, is, that perhaps, they 
night have excell'd in another kind. But the Ladies 
of this Age are either Devotes, Coquets, Game- 
ſters, or Ambitious, and ſome of them all theſe to- 
gether : Luxury, Gaming, Gallants, and Directors, 
have poſſeſs d themſelves of the Fort, and defend it 
againſt the Men of Wit. 

* The Fops and Coxcombs are ſingular in their 
Dreſs ; their Hats are broad, their Sleeves larger, 
and Coats of clear another cut than thoſe. of other 
Men; frequent all publick Places to be taken notice 
of. The Philoſopher leaves the Faſhion of his Clothes 
to his Taylor; tis as great weakneſs to be out of 
Falhion, as to affect to be in it. If 

R „ N 
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We blame the Faſhion which divides the sta- cleat 
. tuie of Man into two equal parts, which takes one bas? 
half for the Waſte, and leaves the other for the ret bis E 
of the Body: We condemn the Faſhion of thoſe Grac 
Dreſles which make the Ladies Heads look like the pret! 
" Baſe of an Edifice, with numerous Stories aboveMll ofe o 
them, the Order and Structure of which alter with cuſto 


their whimſſes; which ſeparates the Hair fron yat, 
that part of the Face Nature deſign'd it for, audi there 
raiſes it in the manner of Bacchanals; as if intended nen. 
the Fair Sex ſhould exchange the tender and mode * 
Air of their Faces, for one much more fierce andMll folloy 
bold. We exclaim againſt this or that Faſhion, WW Pourt 
which, ridiculous as it is, helps and embeliſhe cent 2 
Nature as long as it laſts, and from which we rea bot w 
all the advantage we could expect; which is to Pore! 
pleaſe: when we ought only to be ſurpriz d at the ¶ nents 
levity and inconſtancy of Men, who ſucceſſively callWyhich 


agreeable and decorous, thoſe things ſo directly of 
Polite to each other; who uſe thoſe Habits in their 
Comedies and Maſquerades, which lately were the 
moſt grave and ſolemn; and that ſo ſmall a time 
ſhould make ſuch a difference. 
* N—— is rich, eats well and lies well; but 
her Commodes grow out of Faſhion: and when 
ſhe thiaks leaſt on't, and believes her ſelf happy, 
ſhe's out of Faſhion. | 
* Iphzs, at Church, ſees a new-faſhion*d Shoe, he 
looks upon his own and bluſhes, can no longer be- 
lieve himſelf dreſs'd: He came to Prayers only to 
ſnew himſelf, but now hides himſelf; is held by 
the Foot in his Chamber all the reſt. of the day: 
Has a ſoft Hand, which he preſerves ſo by a ſcented 
Paſte; is ſure to laugh to ſhew his white Teeth i 
ſets his Mouth in order, and is in a perpetual Smile; 
looks upon his Legs, views himſelf in the Glaſs, and 


lagna! 
One 
\ ld | 
Ir its 
our [ 


no body can have ſo good an Opinion of another at Ma 
he has of himſelf ; he has acquir'd a delicate 2 d Pai 
cleat i - / 
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dear Voice, and is happy in a free way of talking 


el has a turn of his Head, and a ſort of ſweetneſs in 
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bis Eyes, which he never forgets to make uſe of, as 


e Graces to ſet himſelf off: His Gate is flow, and the 
il prettieſt he is able to contrive: He ſometimes makes 
ol ofe of a little red, very ſeldom, he does not make a 
tu cuſtom of it: Tis true, he wears Breeches and a 
nl Hat, and has neither Ear-rings nor Necklace, and 
nd therefore I have not put him in the Chapter of Wo- 
ed men, : F 


et * Thoſe very Faſhions which Men fo willing 

nd follow in their Perſons, they won't endure in their 
„ Portraiftures, as if they really foreſaw how inde- 
heel cent and ridiculous they will appear, when they have 


cap loſt what we call the flower of Faſhion, its agreeable 

toe vovelty; they rather take up with arbitrary Orna- 
the rents, careleſs Drapery, the fancy of the Painter, 
cal lich are neither agreeable to the Air of the Face, 
op or Character of the Perſon; they affect forc'd 
beinen indecent Poſtures, a hard, ſavage, and foreign 

theWnanner, which makes a Captain of a young Abbor, 

time; HAL EGUIN of a Man of the Long Robe, a 

Drau A of a City Dame, an Amazon or PALLAS 
but e a filly timorous Girl, a LAIS of a Woman of 
v henWonour, a Scythian, an ArrtIL a of a juſt and 
ppi gnanimous Prince. 

One Faſhion has hardly deſtroy'd another but ?tis 
e, herd out by a newer, which muſt it ſelf make way 
be / r its Succeſſor, and which will not be the laſt ; ſuch 
ly to our Levity : during theſe Revolutions an Age is 
d bien our, and then all theſe things are rank d a- 

day Wongſt things paſt which never return; the fineſt 
ente0Mode, and which charms the Eye the moſt, is the 
ecth Molt antient; which advanc'd in reſpe& by Age 
mile d Years, appears as agreeable in our Pictures as 
„ ande Sgum or the Roman Habit on the Theatres; as 


ner ae Mantle, the | Veil, or the Tiara in our Tapeſtries * 


e aud Paintings. ©  — 
clear | Our 


oriental 
abits, 


'% 1 4 
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TR Fathers have tranſmitted to us with tie who 

knowledg of their Perſons, that of their Habit, far 

t Offenſree their { Arms, and all the Ornaments they were de fe 
0 


during their Lives : A benefit we can maße of! 
no other return for, than by doing our Poſterity ¶ and 
the ſame kindneſs. 9 | 

2 dae, the Courtier wore his own Hair, 
Doublets and large Breeches, and was a Libertine; 
now he has a full Wig, acloſe Habit, whole Stock- 
ings, and is Devout. All the effect of the Mode. 

* He who after ſome conſiderable Reſidence at 
Court was devout, and by that means, contrary td 
all reaſon, narrowly eſcap'd being ridicul'd; cou 
he have ever hop'd to come one day in Faſhion? 

* What will not a Courtier do who has his For 
tune in view, if rather than not make it, he vi 
turn devout? - 

*The Colours are all prepar'd and Cloth ſtrain d 
but how ſhall I fix this reſtleſs light and incoy 
ſtant Man, who changes himſelf into a thouſan 
and a thouſand figures? I paint him Devout, ag 


fancy I have hit him, but he has deceiv'd me, and Wthei 
juſt now a Libertine: Let him continue in this + 7 
poſture, and 1 ſhall know well enough how to hit ti unenc 
irregularity of Heart and Soul, by which he'll! appeal 
known ; but the Faſhion comes on, and he is DevoulMone re 

* He who thorowly knows the Court, knoWWrerece 

+ Falſe De- what is Virtue and what is Devotion, and can tem 
votjon. be impos'd upon. - rejoice 
* To neglect going to Veſpers as a thing obſolflhemſ 
and out of Faſhion, to know all the Avenues of i the me 
Chappel, the Place where he may be ſeen, and won 11 
he may be unobſerv'd; to be intent at Church, WMalumn 
God and his own Buſineſs; to receive Viſits, to ou ha 
out Orders and Meſlages, and wait there for With a! 
Anſwers. to chuſe a Director, and rely on him Mohjuſtic 


than the Goſpel it ſelf; to derive all his Sand 
from the Reputation of his Director; to deſpiſe 


| : 
1h wh 
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whom his Director hay a ſlender Opinion of, and 


he fond of the Word of God only from the Mouth 
of his Director; to prefer Maſs of his Celebration, 
and the Sacraments from his hands before all others; 
to make myſtical Books the only Books of Devotion, 
25 if there were neither Goſpels, Epiſtles of the Apo- 
ſtles, or Morals of the Fathers; to read or ſpeak in 
Cant unknown to the firſt Ages; to be very exact 
to confeſs the ſins of others, and palliate his own; 
to magnify his own Sufferings and Patience; to talk 
of his ſmall progreſs in Heroiſm as of a Sin; to be 
in a ſecret Alliance with ſome Perſons againſt o- 
thersz to have no value for any but thoſe of his own 
Side and Party, and to ſuſpect even Virtue it 
ſelf; to taſte and reliſh Proſperity and Favour ; to 
wiſh no body well but himſelf ; never to aſſiſt Merit; 
tomake Piety ſubſervient to his Ambition; to go to 
Heaven by the way of Fortune and Dignity, is now- 
„days the greateſt effort of Devotion. | 

A Devote is one, that under a King who was an 
Atheiſt, would be a Devore. | 

* The Devotes eſteem nothing a Crime but Incon- 
tinence, or to ſpeak more exactly, the ſcandal and 
appearance of Incontinence. If Pherecides paſles for 
one reclaim'd of his fondneſs for Women, and Phe- 
revece for a chaſte Wife, *tis enough for them: Let 
them game to deſtruction, ruin their Creditors, 
rejoice at the Misfortune of others, and advantage 
themſelves by it; idolize the Great, and contemn 
the meaner ſort; let them be intoxicated with their 
own Merit, parch'd up with Envy; let them lye 
Glumniate, cabal, blacken, tis their way; woul 


nd | 


for Mvith all their ſecret Vices do yet avoid Pride and 
m moliuſtice ? 


5400 


ſpiſe 


* When 
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farce allow them to be in a State of Salvation; to 


you have em uſurp upon thoſe good Men, Wa 
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The Duke 


of Beau- 
villiers, 
Preſident 
of the 
King's 
Council, 
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his ſcrupulous application to Buſineſs, render dif. 


Ply himſelf and bend his Mind and Cares to laborious 


"us 1 

* When a Courtier ſhall be humble, reclaim'd of kyes 
his Pride and Ambition; when he ſhall ceaſe to raiſe ami! 
his Fortune on the ruin of his Compefitors ; ſhall I Chur 
be Juſt, indulgent to his Vaſſals, and pay his Credi- M:ccor 
tors; when he ſhall be neither Knave nor Calum. Knee 
niator ; ſhall leave off luxurious Feaſting and unlaw- Wine! 
ful Amours; ſhall pray otherwiſe than with his Lips, Man 


and out of his Prince's Preſence ; ſhall not be mo- not o 
roſe, and difficult of acceſs to others; ſhall have noWMaud $ 


auſterity in his Countenance, or ſourneſs in hs be is 
Mien; ſhall not be lazy and contemplative ; ſhall y Anot! 
the cr 
here 
elf: 

be Cl 
Makes 
lence | 


ferent Employments compatible ; ſhall wholly ap- 


Affairs, ſuch as chiefly concern the good of the State 
and People; when his Character ſhall make me afraid 
to mention him in this place, and his Modeſty hin- 
der, if I do not name him, his being known; thenMiisalw: 
ſhall I ſay of that Man, he is Devout; or rather, he uſon 
is a Man given to this Age for a Model of ſincere n. C 
Virtue, and for the detection of Hypocrites. e ma 
* Onuphrius has nothing for his Bed but a Coverlet 
of grey Serge, but he lies upon Cotton and Down 
is plainly, but conveniently habited ; I would ſay, h 
wears a light Stuff in the Summer, and very goo« 
Cloth in the Winter; wears extraordinary fine Shirt 
but takes a great deal of care to hide em; does not 
brag of his coarſe Garment and his ſtri& Diſcipline 
which on the contrary, would make him paſs fo 
what he is, an Hypocrite, whereas he intends tt 
ſs for what he is not, a devout Man. ?Tis true 

e makes us in a ſort believe, without telling U 
that he wears a hair Shirt, and diſciplines himſall 
ſeverely: He has ſeveral Books diſpers'd up al 
down his Chamber; one is the Spiritual Combat, thall 
the Interior Chriſtian, the other the Holy Tear; l 
other Books are under Lock and Key. If he 1s 9 
ing along the Streets, and obſerves a Man to wy 


> 
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is neceſſary he ſhould. ſeem Devout; downcaſt 


of MM Eyes, a low and modeſt Gate, a devout Air, are 
6 MM familiar to him, he plays his part: If he enters a 
il church, he obſerves whoſe Eyes are 1 * him, and 
i- according to the diſcovery he makes, falls upon his 
n. knees and goes to Prayers, or elſe never thinks of 


Irneeling and praying: If he ſees a good Man, or a 


vs, an of Authority approach who obſerves him, he 
0- not only prays but meditates too, drops ſome Tears 
no {Wand Sighs ; yet this good Man is hardly gone, but 
bis be is ſilent, and can ſcarce be perceiv'd to breathe. 


the crowd, and chuſes a place for his Devotion, 
where all the World may ſee how he humbles him- 
lf: If he perceives any Courtiers laugh and talk in 


ate te Chappel louder than in the Anti-Chamber, he 
kes a greater Noiſe than they, on purpoſe to ſi- 


lace them, and returns to his Meditation; which 
always the compariſon he makes between thoſe 
ſons and himſelf, and which he finds his account 
0, Of all things he avoids an empty Church where 
e may hear two Maſſes one after another, a Ser- 
bon and Veſpers, only between God and himſelf, 
ithout any other witneſs: He loves that Pariſh, 
Ind frequents thoſe Churches where there is the 
reateſt concourſe ; for there he does not loſe his 
our, he is obſerv'd : He chuſes two or three days 
faſt in without any occaſion. Towards the end 
[the Winter he has a Cough, his Stomach is out 
f order, he has the Vapours and a Fever; he begs 
id preſſes with all the earneſtneſs in the World to 
ſeak Lent as ſoon as it is begun, and it is granted 


g vn in complaiſance. If Oruphrius is nam'd Arbi- 
mſcliator amongſt Relations or in a Family Cauſe, he 
aud for the ſtrongeſt, I would ſay the richeſt ſide, aud 
, thaſhanot be perſuaded that ke or ſhe who has a plen- 
r ; Ml Eſtate can ever be in the wrong. If he finds a 
is gon Man, he can impoſe upon and make his advan- 


rage 


Another time he goes to an holy Place, ruſhes thro 
C 
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The CHARACTERS, or 
tage of, he is his Paraſite z' he never makes court to in h 
his Wife, nor the leaſt advances, but rather fie bim: 
her, and will leave her a part of bis Garment to he Etat 
gone, unleſs he is as ſure of her as himſelf: He ne. WM nal E 
ver attempts to ſeduce or debauch her by his Cant off {et al 
Devotion, he never ſpeaks that Language, becauſe l ent, 
it is cuſtomary to him, but out of deſign, as it is ad: dev 
vantageous to him, and never where his Diſcourſe per 
would render him ridiculons. He knows where to nape: 
find Ladies more ſociable and eaſy than his Friend Line 
Wife, whom he very ſeldom abſents himſelf from sz I 
unleſs it be to give occaſion to the Publick to report Wie kn 
that he retires from the World; and how indeedidle to 
ſhould they doubt it, when they ſee his Face falloWmay ' 
away, like that of one who never ſpares himſelf bon 
The Women, who carry on their Intrigues fu Petit 
ceſsfully under the veil of Devotion, agree exce|WMWline, 
tently well with him; with this difference on the 
that he ſtights thoſe who are Old, and addreſeMlitte 


himſelf only to the Young ; and amongſt them es! 
. thoſe only who are the moſt beautiful who can pleaſ ch © 
him: They go and he goes; they return and he eri. 


turns; they ſtay and he ſtays; he has the Conſola 
gon to ſee them in all Places and at all Hours; ali 

o in his place would not be edify'd ? They art 
Devout, and ſo is he: He is ſure to make the bel 
uſe he can of his Friend's ſtupidity and prepoſſeſſior 
in his favour. Sometimes he borrows Mony of hin es 
at other times he manages him ſo dextrouſly tha 
he offers to lend it himſelf, and is very angry witl 
him he does not make uſe of his Friends when H be d 
has occaſion. Sometimes he will not receive a Hal 
penny without giving a Note, when he is ſure 
will not be accepted. At another time he ſays 
with a certain Air, that he wants nothing; an 
that is, when he only wants an inconſiderable Sul 
At another time he publickly extols the Generolit 
of this Man, on purpoſe to excite and oblige I 


[ 


* 

Manners of the Preſent Age. 

in honour to beſtow an extravagant Largeſs on 
him; be does not expect to ſucceed to all his real 
Eſtate, nor to get a Deed of Gift of all his Perſo- 
nal Eſtate, if there is a right and lawful Heir to be 
ſet aſide. A devout Man 1s neither covetous, vio- 
ent, unjuſt, nor ſelf-intereſted: Onuphrius is not 
2 devout: Man, but he would paſs for ſuch, and by 
perfect, tho a falſe. imitation of Piety, tacitly ma- 
nages his Intereſts; he never aims at the direct 
Line ofa Family, nor inſinuates himſelf where there 
2 Daughter to provide for, and a Son to ſettle; 
he knows they have a Right too ſtrong and inviola- 
de to be ſhaken without a great deal of noiſe, which 
may perhaps reach the Ears of his Prince, from 
whom he runs for fear of being diſcover'd, and ap- 
Jeearing what he really is: He chuſes the collateral 
line, which he can attack. with greater ſafety ; 
z the Terror of all the firſt and ſecond Couſins, the 
Fltterer and profeſs'd Friend of all the rich Uncles; 
ges himſelf out to be the legitimate Heir of every 
ich old Man who dies without Iſſue, who muſt diſ- 
therit him, if he will have his Relations ſucceed to 
bis Eſtate. If Onuphrius can't quite throw them out 
f it, he will at leaſt wreſt a good part on't from 
em; a flender Calumny, a trifling Slander is ſuffi» 
ent for ſo pious a Deſign, and indeed is the Talent 
& poſſeſſes in the higheſt degree of perfection; he 
boks on it as a Duty in him not to let it lie idle; 
br (according to him) there are People whom in 
ſcience he's oblig'd to ſlander 4 and they are ſuch 
de does not like, whom he deſigns to injure, and 
npatiently deſires to ruin; he acquires his Ends 


ure HMithout ſo much as opening his Mouth: You talk 
ſays bim of Zudoxns, he ſmiles or he weeps; ask him 
„ a he does ſo, ask him agaimand again, he makes 


du no anſwer, and he has reaſon, he has faid 
ugh of him, 9 


* Laugh, 
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* Laugh, Zelia, be gay and wanton, as you usd 
to be; what's become of all your Mirth? I am 


9 

rich, ſay you, don't you fee 1 live at large, and of * 
now begin to have room to breathe in: laugh lou. Coe. 
der then, Zelia; what's a great Eſtate good for, if 75 
it brings ſeriouſaeſs and melancholy along withit? 3 


Imitate the Great, who are born in the boſom of 
Wealth; they laugh ſometimes, and give themſelves 

up to their Inclinations, do you follow yours; let 

it not be ſaid of you, that a new Place, or ſome 
thouſand Livres a Year, more or leſs, ſhould make 

you paſs from one Extreme to the other. There 

is one thing, ſay you, for which I muſt depend 

on Favour; I was afraid ſo, Zelia, but believe me, 

don't leave off laughing nor ſmiling on me, in paſ- 

ſing as formerly; fear nothing, I ſhall not be more 

free nor familiar with yon, ſhall got have a leſs'0- 

pinion of you and your Poſt, ſhall equally bei: 

lieve that you are rich and in favour. I an” * 
Devout, you add; *tis enough, Zelia, and I oupht 

ro remember that *tis no longer the Senſe of 

good Conſcience which. imprints Joy and Serenit 

on the Face, but the melancholy and auſtere pas 
ſionswhich have got the aſcendant, and ſpread 
themſelves over all the outward Form: Tbeſe 
Paſſions proceed yet further, and we are no longt 
ſurpriz'd to ſee Devotion ſhould ſooner be able te 

make a Woman proud and diſdainful, than Youtl 

and Beauty. 

* Arts and Sciences have been vaſtly improv 

in this Age, and are all now refin'd to the highell 

degree, even that of Salvation is reduc'd to Rul 

+ The Au- and Method, and augmented with all that's fine and 
bor ſpeaks ſublime which human Underſtanding could inven 
of falſe / Devotion and Geometry have their manners 0 
coor IR ſpeaking, or what they call terms of Art; and! 

roughout 2 : a 

bi Chap- Who is ignorant of them, is neither Devout not 


ter. Geometrician: The firſt devout Men, even 1 
ny 


Manners of the Preſent Age. 

Ul who were directed by the ' Apoſtles, were ignorant 
of 'em; thoſe ſimple People had only Faith and 
Good Works, and thought of nothing but of be- 
lering and living well. 


to reform his Codxt, and introduce Piety: For 
knowing how far Courtiers will carry their com- 
plaiſance, and what Sacrifices they will make to 
Wdrance their Fortune, he manages them with Pru- 
lence, tolerates: them, and conceals his diſlike 
xr fear of plunging them into Hypocriſy or Sa- 
lege: He expects better ſucceſs from God and 
Time, than from his own Zeal and Induſtry. 


" is an old Cuſtom in Courts to give Penſions, 
un to diſtribute favours to Fidlers, Dancing-Maſ- 
M rs, Players, Flatterers, and cringing Wretches : 


ieir Merit is fix'd, and their Excellencies cer- 
ain and known, they amuſe and recreate the 


kry good reaſon, tis a Profeſſion eaſy 
it, Which, if it were rewarded, would 


1 Kavefy, and ta allow Penſions for Hypo- 
J. 8 

*'Tis to VE hop'd the Devotion of the Court, 
Vas it is, will at leaſt oblige Prelates to re- 
lice, | ; 

| douht not but true Devotion is the ſource of 
boſe; it ſupports us in this Life, and ſweetens 
ath, . which cannot be drawn from 
pocriſy. 

Every Hour in It ſelf, as it reſpects us, is the 


al gur! ö ö 
= Hour which is ours; when once 'tis paſt, tis 
n tho rely loſt, Millions of Ages can't retrieve it: 
mb X Days, 


* »Tis a: very nice thing for a religious Prince 
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The CHARACTERS, or 
Days, Months, and Years are fled away, and ir 
recoverably loſt in the Abyſs of Time; Time 
It {elf ſhall be deſtroy'd, tis but one Point in the 
immenſe ſpace of Eternity, and ſhall be razd 
out: There are ſeveral light and frivolous circum 
ſtances of Time which are unſtable and paſs away 
which I call Faſhions, Grandure, Favour, Riches 
Power, Authority, Dependance, Pleaſure, Joy and 
Superfluity : What will become of theſe Faſhions 
when Time it ſelf ſhall diſappear ? Virtue alone 
= leaſt in Faſhion, will be able to furrin 

ime, 
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Of certain Cs ros. 
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— HERE are ſome People who want an 

ES EagI Eſtate to make em Gentlemen. 
There are others, who, if they 

could have put off their Creditors but 

one half Year longer, had been Gen- 

tlemen. 

Others again riſe up Gentlemen, who were Pea- 

its when they lay down. Wh 

How many Gentlemen are there, whoſe Fathers 

u elder Brothers are Peaſaats ? 0 

* Such a one diſowns his Father, who is known 

dkeep ſuch a Farm, or ſuch a Shop, to brag of his 

randfather, who has been dead this long time, is 


Title to make him a Gentleman. 


very proper and common Expreſſion, but now 
d and obſolete : That of Rehabilitation is the only 
e in uſe; a Man who has got an Eſtate, is re- 
ibilitated in his Gentility; this intimates he was 
pinally a Gentleman, that 'tis abſolutely requi- 
e he ſhould be ſuch; his Father indeed may 
Ie forfeited the Title by Ploughing, Digging, 
ling, or wearing a Livery z but the Son is now 

* reſtor'd 


known and forgotten; he has a large Eſtate, a The Title 
teat Place, great Alliances, and wants nothing but J Censle, 
| man is held 
, by Patent i 
* The King formerly was ſaid to grant the BE" 
ile of Gentleman; the term of Grant was then 
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The CHARACTERS, or 
reftor'd to the Right of his Anceſtors, and is onh 
continu'd in the Poſſeſſion of the ſame Coat of Arm 
they always had; thb perhaps one of his own In 
vention, and quite diffexent from that on his Pewter 
In a word, ir impiieß that a neu Grant would 1. 
ſuit him, being proper only for the Peaſant, thati 
the Man whe Pers to be Rich. |. 

* An ordinary Fellow, by often affirming hehy 
ſeen ſome Prodigy, perſuades himſelf that he real 
has ſeen it: Another by concealing his Age, come 
to believe at laſt, he is as young as he would 
thought. So the Man, who meanly born, has pp 
a habit of talking of his being deſcended from thi 
antient Baron, or that great Lord, has the Ple 
215 to believe he is ſo deſcended, tho the thing! 

alle, | | 

* What Man is there, tho ever ſo meanly bon 
who having got an Eſtate, can want a Coat « 
Arms, and to this Coat a Creſt, Supporters a 
Motto? What is become of the diſt inction 
Casks and Helmets? The Name and Uſe of thet 
are aboliſfd, 'tis no longer in diſpute, whethi 
they ſhould be born in front or ſideways, cloſe 
open, with more or leſs Bars ;, ſuch niceties are ol 
of doors, we are come to downright Coronets, 
think we are worthy of them, and beſtow em i 
on our ſelves. Some of the better ſort of Citizel 
have a little Modeſty ſtill left, and uſe not the Di 
cal Coronet, being content with an EarPs ; ſome 
them go not far for it, but take it from their Sig 
to clap it upon their Coaches, 

Provided you are no Citizen, you may be bo 

in a corner of ſome thatch'd Houſe in the Count 

or in the ruins of ſome old Tower in the middle 

a bog, which you may qualify with the name 

Caſt le, aud you will paſs for a Gentleman upon je 
own Leſtimony. - S195 


0 1 ; 


. Manners of the Preſent Age. 

* AGentleman ſtrives to paſs for a little Lord, 
nd arrives to it. A great Lord can be ſatisfy'd 
ich no leſs than the Title of Prince; he changes 
his Coat of Arms, produces a new Genealogy, 
mich Hos 1ER never made for him, arrogates to 
tinſelf ſo many great Titles, has ſo many diſputes 
out Rank and Precedency, that at laſt he really 
comes a little Prince. 


temſelves three rather than fail; one they uſe in 
he City, another in the Country, and a third in 
ke Place where they ſerve, or are employ d. Others 
re content with one Name of two Syllables, 
mobling it with du or de, to make it ſound gen- 
tel, as ſoon as their Circumſtances are any thing 
lerable. Others again, by ſuppreſſing one Syllable 
f their Name, make that illuſtrious which was be- 
pre obſcure. By changing one Letter for another, 
ewho was Syrus before, becomes Cyrus, Many ſup- 
on cs their whole Names which had nothing diſ- 
xceful in them, to adopt others which found 
rater, by which they get nothing but the diſ- 
lrantage of being compar'd with the great Men 
om whom they borrow'd 'em. In ſhort, there 
je ſome, who, tho born within the Walls of 
Ars, will feign themſelves to be Flemiſh or Ita- 
„ as if there were not in every Country 
oſe who are meanly born; will lengthen their 
ames, and give them an Outlandiſh termina- 
on; as if Names were better for being far 
tch'd. | | 
* The want of Mony has taken off the incon- 
ence of Gentility with a mean Extraction, and 
d many a Diſpute abont- the quartering of 
ſcutcheons. | 
* How many would be gainers by a Law which 
ald make Gentility derivable from the Mo- 
N 3 ther's 


* Some Men are ſo fond of Names, they give 
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ther's ſide? And how many others would be loſer * 
by it ? 5 e 
* There are few Families but what are at on 
end related to the greateſt Princes, and at the the 
ther to the meaneſt Peaſants. thet 
* [declare it openly, that all may take notice au fro: 
none be ſurpriz'd hereafter : If ever any great Mull * 
ſhall think me worthy of his care; if ever [ happeMits 
to make a Fortune, there is one GoDFREtY Dr 1 Man. 
BrUYERE, whom all the Chronicles place among gro! 
the greateſt Lords of FRANCE, who follow afec 
GODrRET of BovuiLLoN to the Conqueſt of ti our 
HoLy LAND; this GODFRE ſhall then be H Ima; 
Man from whom 1 am deſcended in a direct Line. Hof! 
* If Gentility be Virtue, that Man loſes hi nor 
Title who is not virtuous; and if *tis not Virtu So 
"tis a Trifle. : * 
* There are things, which conſider'd in the to a 
Principle, and firſt Inſtitution, are wonderful an Beni 
incomprehenſible. Who could imagine, for ii our 
ſtance, this Abbot, who makes Dreſs his who Tem 
Study, who wants nothing of the effeminacy WM * 
vanity obſervable in either Sex, and in the hig um 
Quality; who has as good a Talent to infinuaWconſt 
_ himſelf into the Ladies favour as the greateſt hei plauc 
or richeſt Banker, who out-does them both; w hor 
I ſay, could imagine ſuch a Man was original the p 
and by the Etymology of his Name fhould Thea 
the Head and Father of a Society of humbte pass 
Men, devoted to Solitude, and to whom he ſhouih * ! 
be a Pattern and Example? How powerful, than 
abſolute, how tyrannical is Cuſtom ! And not than 
ſpeak of greater diſorders, how great a canſe A Ta 
we to fear it will bring one day our young ſeem' 


bots to wear grey flower'd Velvet, like a cer ben 
Cardinal, or to paint and patch like Women? fer“ 


* TiWthoſe 


Manners of the Preſent Age. 

That the obſcenities of the Gods, the Venus, 
the Ganimede, and the other Nudities of Ca- 
gcc, are Pictures which have been drawn for 
the Fathers of the Church, and for Men who ſtile 
themſelves Succeſſors of the Apoſtles, may be prov'd 
from the Palace of FARN ES E. | 

* There is no fine thing but loſes ſomething of 
its grace by being miſplac'd ; no perfection without 
an agreeableneſs; no agreeableneſs but what is 

rounded on Reaſon, A Jig in a Church, or the 
ifected Tone of a Player in a Pulpit, would offend 
dur Ears. Temples are not adorn'd with profane 
Images- A Chriſto, for example, and the Judgment 
of PARIS, Wers never ſeen in the ſame Sanctuary; 
or is the Equipage and Retinue.of a Man of the 
Sword becoming a Churchman. 

We hear of no Vows nor Pilgrimages made 
to any Saint, in order to attain a higher degree of 
Benignity, Gratitude or Equity; to reclaim us of 
our Malignity, Vanity, Spleen, and Uneaſineſs of 
Temper. : 

* What can be more extravagant, than for a 
number of Chriſtians of both Sexes to have their 


plauding a Company of excommunicated Perſons, 
whom they at once reward and excommunicate for 
the pleaſure they receive from em? Methinks the 
Theatres ſhould be ſhut up, or a leſs ſevere Sentence 
paſs'd againſt Players. 

* Parilh. Duties amount to more for a Chriſt ning 
than for a Confeſſion, and are larger for a Marriage 
than for a Chriſtning. One would think there was 
a Tax laid upon the Sacraments, and that they 
ſeem'd to be rated as a ſort of Merchandize; yet 
when all is done, nothing like it can reaſonably be 
Infer'd from this Cuſtom : They who receive thoſe 
Duties, pretend as little to ſell the Sacraments as 
loſe who pay em think to buy em; ſuch an ap- 

X 4 Pear ance 


conſtant Meetings, deſign'd on purpoſe for the ap- 
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pearance of Evil might indeed as well be laid aſide, 
to avoid offending the Weak, and being cenſur'd by 
the Wicked. PR 
* A brisk jolly Prieſt, as healthy as heart can 
wiſh, is Rector of ſuch a Pariſh, and fits in his lacd 
Surplice amongſt the Judges and Magiſtrates in the 
firſt place of the Church, where he finiſhes the digeſ- 
tion of a plentiful Dinner; while a Monk or Fryar 
leaves his Deſert or Cell, which Decency and his 
own Vow ſhould confine him to, and comes to 
preach before him and his Flock, and is paid for his 
Sermon as for a piece of Stuff. The novelty and 
unexpectedneſs of ſuch a Cenſure ſtartles you; you 
wonder at the impertinence of it, and are ready to 
ask me, whether I would deprive this Prieſt and his 
whole Pariſh from hearing the Word of God, and 
receiving the Bread of Life. No, by no means, | 
would have him preach that Word, and adminiſter 
that Bread to them himſelf, at all times, and all 
places, in publick and in private, in the Churches, 
in the Markets, and on the Houſe-tops : And would 
have none to pretend to ſo great and laborious 
an Office, but with an Intent and Capacity of de- 
ſerving the large Offerings and great Retributions 
belonging to it: I am forc'd, tis true, to excuſe 
him from doing ſo; tis a Cuſtom he finds eſta- 
bIiſh'd, and which he will leave after him to his 
Succeſſors; but *tis this odd, ill-grounded and un- 
reaſonable Cuſtom 1 blame, and which I can ap- 
prove as little as that of his being paid four times 
for the ſame Funeral; once for himſelf, a ſecond 
time for his Dues, a third for his Preſence, anda 
fourth for his Aſſiſtance. 
* Titus has ſerv'd the Church theſe twenty Yeats 
in a ſmall Living; and is not yet worthy of a bette! 
which becomes vacant; neither his Parts, the ſo- 
lidity of his Learning, his exemplary Life, nor the 
earneſt deſires of the Pariſhioners, are * l 
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de, bring him in: Another Clergy-man ſtarts up, as 
by Nit were from under ground, and is prefer'd before 
him. Titus has no reaſon to complain, Cuſtom 
can Wl would have it ſo, - | 
cam * Who, ſays the Chanter, ſhall pretend to make 
the ne riſe to Mattins ? Am not I Maſter of the Choir? 
ef. Wl ity Predeceſſor never went there, ſure I am no 
yar worſe a Man than he was: Shall I ſuffer my Dig- 
his WM tity to be undervalu'd, while I am in poſſeſſion of 
to Mit, or ſhall 1 leave it to my Succeſſor ſuch as I 
his found it? *Tis not, ſays the Prebendary, my own 
and WM latereſt, but the Intereſt of the Prebends which I 
you Wirezardz it would be very hard I ſhould be ty'd to 
hear Service, whilſt the Treaſurer, the Arch-Dea- 
oh, and Grand Vicar think themſelves exempt. 
[have a great deal of reaſon, ſays the Dean, to de- 


ns, [mand my Dues, tho I never come to Prayers: Have 
iſter Wot | ſlept all Night for theſe twenty Years without 
d al being diſturb'd? I will go on in my old way, and 
ches, ny Carriage ſhall always be anſwerable to my Dig- 


nity ; elſe what ſhould I get by being Head of the 
Chapter ? My Example can be of no conſequence. 
Thas every one ſtrives to be exempt from praiſing 
God, and to ſhew by a long and continu'd courſe, 


xcuſe that he is under no Obligation of doing it; there 
elta ¶annot be a greater nor a more fervent Emulation, 
o hs than there is betwixt 'em, who ſhall abſent them- 
d un-Wielves moſt from Divine Service. The Bells toll 
n ap- et in a ſtill Night; and the ſame Melody which 
times Wakes the Singing-men and Choriſters, ſerves to 
ceond Mull the Canons into an eaſy and pleaſant Sleep, 


ich produces no Dreams but what are delightful ; 
bey riſe late, and go to Church to receive their 
alary for taking their Repoſe. 5 
bettet; Who would ever imagine, did not Experience 
"Willy ſet it before our Eyes, how difficult a thin 
tis to perſuade Men to be happy? Or who would, 
ient wink there ſhould be occaſion for an Order of Men 


deſign'd 
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deſign'd for that purpoſe, to prepare long Dir. Ml p, 
courſes, to uſe all the ſoft and eloquent Expreſſions f. 
they can think of, to ſtudy the very Tone with MW 
which to deliver them, to uſe ſuch Geſtures and 
violent Motions, as put them into a Sweat and Ml fe 
ſpend their Spirits; who, I ſay, could imagine all de 


theſe things were needful for the bringing of a f 
Chriſtian Man, endow'd with Reaſon, and labour- tb 
ing under a deſperate fit of Sickneſs, to chuſe 1a. w 
ther to be eternally happy, than to loſe his own be 
Soul ? 8 * 
*. Ariſtippus's Daughter lies dangerouſly ill; ſhe BW an 
fends for her Father, would be reconciPd to him, Wi lis 
and die in his fayonr ; ſhall ſo wiſe a Man, and one 
whom the whole Town reſpects for his Prudence, W 
grant her ſo reaſonzble a Requeſt of his own accord ? WI Mt 
Shall he perſuade his Wife to the ſame ? No! Nei- of 
ther of them can be mov'd but by the Engine of 2 MM the 
Spiritual Director. | wh 
*The Mother, who makes a Nun of her Daughter, of 
without any regard to her Inclination, takes upon fee 
her ſelf the charge of another Soul beſides her ow, an 
and ſtands bound for ſuch a Soul to God himſelf; ho 
That the Mother may. not be damn'd, the Daughter can 
muſt be fſav'd. | | love 
** A broken Gameſter marries his eldeſt Daugi-W whe 
ter, and gives her all he has left for her Portion; the by 
youngeſt is upon making her ſelf a Nun, and all tie Anc 
Call ſhe has to it, is her Father's gaming. Mar 
* There have been ſome virtuous, zealous Maids 4 
who had a good and lawful Call; but who wanted of ( 
Mony to devote themſelves to Poverty in a rica and 
Abby. | | ſon; 
* To play the Fool and marry for Love, is , valk 


marry Melita, a pretty, young, virtuous, and pry there 
dent Woman, of a frugal Temper, and who “ 
a kindneſs for you; but leſs Mony than Ag hing 
who is offer'd you with an extraordinary gol pr. 
| Portion 
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if. portion, and extraordinary good Qualifications, to 
20s WM fquander it all away, and your own Eſtate along 
ith with It. | 
nd * Marrying formerly was a nice thing; it was a 
ind Ml ſettlement for Life, a ſerious piece of buſineſs, and 
all Wl deſerv'd a great deal of conſideration. A Man was 
f 2 Wl formerly to take his Wife for better for worſe ; 
u- the fame Houſe, the ſame Table, and ſame Bed 
ra were in common to them both; he was to be a Huſ- 
un band all his life time: There was no coming off 
| with a ſeparate Maintenance ; no reconciling a Wife 
ſhe BY and Family with the outward appearance and de- 
um, Wl lights of a ſingle Life. 
one 


ce, 
rd? 
Nei- 
of 2 


Woman who is not his Wife, 1 ſhould commend his 
Modefty : Were he loth to frequent the Company 
of ſuch Perſons, whoſe Reputation is not altoge- 
ther untainted, I ſhould never wonder at him. But 
what impertinent Whimſy can make him aſham'd 
of his own Wife ? What makes him bluſh to be 


hter, | 
ſen in publick, with one whom he has choſen for 


upon 


ou, an inſeparable Companion? One from whom he 
aſelf; mould expect all the ſatisfaction and delight which 
gbter can be reap'd from human Society: One whom he 
| loves and eſteems, who is his chief Ornament 
augh - who credits him no leſs by her Extraction than 
„ the by her Senſe, Merit, and extraordinary Virtue. 


all the 


Maids 
v4 ted 
a ric 


And why did he not begin by bluſhing at his 
Marriage ? 

lam not unacquainted with the prevailing power 
of Cuſtom, with its tyrannizing over the Minds 
and Manners of Men, even without ground or rea- 
ſon; yet I think I ſhould have Impudence enough to 
walk openly in the Mall, and let who will ſee me 
there with one who is my Wife. | 

A young Fellow is not to be blam'd for mar- 
rying an old Woman; he rather ſhews his Prudence 
in preventing a greater Evil, ThegIntamy lies in 
abuſing 


X 15 tc 
d pry 
ho ha! 


gin. 


* Should a Man be afraid of being ſeen with a 
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abuſing of his Benefactreſs, and uſing her ſo as to 
let her perceive ſhe has been impos'd upon by an 
hypocritical and ungrateful Fellow: If any diſſem- 
bling be. excuſable, tis that of Friendſhip; and 
if Deceit be allowable, *tis on ſuch an occaſion as 
would make Sincerity a piece of Cruelty. Ay, but 
ſhe lives a long while. Did you agree ſhe was 
to live no longer than juſt to ſign the Deed, which 
clears your Debts and makes your Fortune? And 
as ſoon as this great work is over, is ſhe to breathe 
no longer? Is a doſe of Opium neceſlary for her? Is 
it a Crime in her to live? And if you ſhould die 
before her, whoſe Funeral you had ſo well contriv'd, 
for whom you had deſign'd the fineſt Pall, and the 
ringing of the biggeſt Bell in the Pariſh, muſt ſhe be 
accountable for your diſappointment ? 

* There is a Method of improving one's Eſtate, 


Mony out ts which for theſe many Ages has been practis'd by 


the beſt Men, and condemn'd by the beſt Di- 
vines. 

* There ever were certain Offices in the Com- 
monwealth, which ſeem to have beerrerected at firſt 
with no other deſign than to inrich one Maa at the 
expence of many: The Eſtates and Mony of pri- 
vate Men fall into 'em conſtantly and inceſſantly; 
from whence they ſeldom gr never return. Each 
of them is a Gulph, a Sea which receives the Wa- 
ters of many Rivers, but parts with none; at leaſt 
diſgorges it ſelf thro ſecret and ſubterranean Con- 
duits in an imperceptible manner, without leſſening 
any thing of the extreme height to which it | 
ſwell'd, and not till it has enjoy'd thoſe Waters 
long, and can keep them no longer. 

* You have a plece of Silver, that's not ſufficient 
No, nor a piece of Gold neither. Tis the Qual 
tity muſt do the buſineſs: Add others to it if you 

an, improve 'em to a heap of many Bags, all 
cave the reſt to me: You have neither Birth V 
SEK 
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Senſe, natural Parts, nor Experience in the World, 
no matter; only keep up your heap, and Pl] place 
you ſo high that you ſhall ſtand coyer'd before your 
Maſter, if you have one; and he muſt be very emi- 
nent indeed, if with the help of your increaſing 
Metal, I do not make him ſtand uncover'd to 
ou. | | | 
15 Oranta has been at Law theſe ten Years, a- 
bout determining in what Court her Cauſe is to be 
try'd:; Her pretenſions are juſt, of the higheſt 
Conſequence, and on them depends all her Fortune. 
About five Years hence ſhe is like to know who her 
Judges are to be, and at what Bar ſhe is to plead 
during the remaining part of her Life. 

The Cuſtom introduc'd in our Courts of Ju- 
dicature, of interrupting the Council at the Bar 
ate, in the middle of his Diſcourſe ; of preventing 
by lis being Eloquent or Witty; of making him re- 

turn to the matter of Fact, and confining him to 
the bare proofs on which his Client grounds his 


om - kight, and by which the juſtneſs of his Cauſe is 
cri; WM founded, is much applauded: and this ſevere prac- 
the nice, which expoſes an Orator to the regret of 
pri- laving out the fineſt part of his Diſcourſe ; which 
ly; baniſnes Eloquence from its natural place, and which 
Each W's ready to fill our Courts with Mutes, is authoriz'd 
Wa- 2 ſubſtantial Reaſon againſt which there is no 
lea Nerception; and that is, the diſpatch of Buſineſs, 1 


could wiſh this reaſon was leſs forgot effewhere ; 
that it were as much regarded in all Offices belong- 
lag to each reſpective Court, as it is in the Court 
It {elf ; that our Lawyers were oblig'd to aim at a 
oncluſion in their writing, as they are already in 
cient MW''cir ſpeaking. | 

Qual -.“ The Duty of a Judg conſiſts in adminiſtring 
if you aſtice; his Trade in delaying it: Some Judges 
„ andÞuderſtand their Duty, but purſue their Trade. 

th not | 


Taters 
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*-Whoever becomes a Sollicitor to his Judg ſhews 


him no reſpec at all; he queſtions both his Un- pet 
derſtanding and his Honeſty ; endeavours to pre- die 
| pageſa him, or elſe requeſts of him a downright In- 10. 

ice. 
a * The temper of ſome Judges is ſuch, that hz. o 
tereſt, Authority, Intimacy, or Relation, render a in! 
| juſt Cauſe obnoxious to 'em; the affectation of MW Th 
| appearing not to be corrupted, expoſes them to be ill i; | 
* i unjuſt. | Wh 
bY * The conſequences of Coquetry or Gallantry er. 
BY in a Magiſtrate are worſe than in the diſſolute Per. WM | iy 
_ 4 ſon; the latter conceals his Intrigues, and we do 8 
3 not often know how to come at him; the other ¶ bit 
WE is expos'd to a thouſand Weakneſſes which are he 
» known, and may be attack'd by the means of every in h 
1 Woman he makes court to. the ( 
* * Religion and Juſtice meet almoſt with equal Heat 
reſpe& in the Commonwealth: And the Character vo 
of a Magiſtrate is in a manner as ſacred as that of 
a Prieſt. A Man of the Gown can hardly dance las: 


a publick Ball, be ſeen at a Play, or forget plain. 
neſs and modeſty in his Apparel, without bringiag 
Contempt upon himſelf; and one would wonder a 
Law ſhould be found neceſſary to regulate his ex- 
ternal Behaviour, and to force him at once to be 
grave and reſpected. Ep, 

* There is no Trade but what requires an Ap- 
prenticeſhip: In conſidering the different Station 
of Men, one may obſerve, from the higheſt to tht 
loweſt, there is time allow'd every one for qui 
lifying himſelf by Practice and Experience for bi 
Profeſſion, in which the Faults he has committeC 
have been without conſequence; nay, on the con 
trary, have led to Perfection. War it ſelf, whic 
ſeems to be the production of Confuſion and Dik 
order, is not without ſome Rules belonging to il 
Men mail lcarn how to atlemble together in thi 

ope! 


eak i 
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ws open Field to murder one another; there are pro- 

Ju- per Methods of killing and deſtroying. The Sol- Tze Fudges 

re- dier has his School; why muſt the Magiſtrate have Places in 

In- none? There are eſtabliſh'd Practices, there are 7 Cours 
Laws and Cuſtoms ;z and why no time for enquiring — 

u- intoꝰem, or why not enough for a Man to digeſt em ich ure 

r ain his Mind, and to make himſelf Maſter of them ? bought and 


of The Apprenticeſhip, and firſt eſſay of a Youth who. 

o be is brought from School to mount the Bench, and 
whoſe Bags have made him a ſudg, is to decide ſo- 

ntry ereigaly in ſuch Caufes on which no lefs than our 

Per- Lives and Fortunes depene. 

de The chief thing which makes an Orator is Pro- 


tity; without it he degenerates into a Declaimer 3 
te diſguiſes or exaggerates matter of Fact, falſifies 
in his Citations, calumniates, eſpouſes not ſo much 
the Cauſe, as the Paſſion and Animoſity of his Cli- 
ent; and may be rank'd among thoſe Advocates, of 
nom the Proverb ſays, they are hir'd to tell Lies. 

* 'Tis true, ſays one, this Sum is due to him, he 
has a lawful right to it, but I know where to have 
him; there is a certain little thing of Form, wherein 
if he fails he can never retrieve his Errer, and conſe- 
quently loſes his Debt, has undeniably forfeited his 
tight: Now he will: certainly forget this thing of 
Form, Such a Conſcience as this makes an accome 
pliſh'd Lawyer. [47 

An excellent and uſeful, a prudent, juſt and rea- 
daable Maxim for all Courts of Judicature, would 
e the direct contrary of that which prefers Form 


qua Equity. x. | 

for big The Rack is a wonderful Invention, and an in- 
mitteglible Method for taking off the innocent Man of a 
le con 


eak Conſtitution, and for ſaving the Guilty, whom 
pPature has endow'd with greater Strength. 
* The puniſhment of a Villain is an Example for 
Fellows: The condemniag an innocent Perſon 
the concern of all good Men. 
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1 ſhall go near to ſay, becauſe I am not a Thiel. - + 
nor a Murderer, I ſhall never be puniſh'd as ſuch fave 
A very bold laferen ted! * 
A A deplorable Condition is that of an innocent exp 
Perſon, who, by too great a precipitation in his ces 
Trial, has been found Guilty. Can even that off con 
dis Judg be more diſmal? mea 
* Should I read, that in former Ages one off tion 
thoſe Magiſtrates who were appointed for the ap. * 
rehending and extirpating Rogues and Thieves fy, 
Bad been long acquainted with all thoſe Raſcals;; s it 

that he knew their Names and Faces, had an account 


of their Walks, and of every particular act of theirs: 
could tell how many Pockets had been pick'd, and 
what had been ſtoln out of each ; could penetrate 
ſo far into the depth of their Myſteries, and had ſo 
great a ſhare in their abominable Actions, as to pre- 
vent the Noiſe a certain great Man was ready to make 
about a Jewel taken from him in a Croud, coming 
out of a publick Aſſembly, he knew how to re 
ſtore it to him; and that this Magiſtrate had beer 
try'd and condemn'd for this villanous Behaviour 
I ſhould place ſuch a relation in the ſame Rank with 
thoſe we find in Hiſtory, which Time has made in- 
credible. How then ſhould I believe it may non 
be infer'd from freſh and notorious Circumſtances 
that there is ſtill ſuch a pernicious connivance, and 
that *tis look'd upon as a cuſtomary thing, and 
hardly. taken notice of ? 

How many Men oppoſe Strength to-Weaknels; 
cannot be mov'd by Compaſſion, hold out again 
the ſolicitations of the Poor; have no regard fo 
the common ſort of People; ſhew themſelves 11 
gid and ſevere in things of no moment; will not 
accept of Gratification, nor be perſuaded by thel 
deareſt Friends and neareſt Relations; and are tt 
be corrupted only by Women? 


'Ti 
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* ris not abſolutely impoſſible for a Man in great 
favour to loſe a Cauſe. © 1 

* A dying Man, who ſpeaks in his laſt Will, may 
expect to be heard like an Oracle: His words will 
create many diſputes; every one will put his own 
conſtructions upon them, ſuch conſtructions, I 
mean, as will ſuit his Intereſt or his Iaclina- 
_ TI "OE PONY 3 
* There are ſome Men, of whom one may truly 
fy, that Death fixes nor ſo mach their laſt Will, 
45 it puts a Period to their Unſteadineſs and Incon- 
ſancy ; an angry fit while they live, moves them to 
pore a Will, their Paſſion wears off, tis torn and 
rat: They have as many Wills in their Cloſets 
8 Almanacks, every Year produces a new one: The 
ſecond is cancell'd by a third, which is made as 
nlgnificant by another more exact; and the validit 
if this alſo is deſtroy'd by a fifth. Yer the laſt mu 
and, if opportunity, power, or malignity is 
ating in the Perſon whoſe Intereſt ir is to ſup- 
eſs it: For what can more clearly ſhew the in- 
cation of the moſt inconſtant Man, than a laſt 
red of his under his own hand, made fo late- 
h that he had not time to will the contrary ? 

* Were there no Wills to regulate the Rights of 
ters and Succeſſors, I queſtion whether Men would 
ed any Tribunal to adjuſt their differences and 
utes ; the Function of a Judg would almoſt be 
Wc'd to that diſmal part of it, the ſending 


kneſs leres and Murderers to the Gallows: Who 
again thoſe that are continually ſolliciting our Ma- 
rd fo krates, who make ſuch a ſtir before their Doors, 


d in their Halls? Heirs at Law? No, their 
ill no euts are fix'd of courſe; they are Legatees, jar- 
Is about the meaning of a Word or a Clauſe in 
aſt Will; or diſinherited Perſons, quarrelling 
WM a Teſtameat made leiſurely, after mature 

| ä delibera- 
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Mr. Her- * Titius is hearing a laſt Will read with Tears i 
nequin. 


a noble Table: Was there ever an honeſter, a be 
ter Nan than the deceasd? But hold! here 1s 
| Codicil annex'd to this Will, which muſt be read 
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deliberation, by a grape wiſh and conſcientious Man; 
and not without the help of good Counſel; with a 
Deed, in which a cunning Lawyer has diſplay'd all 
his Skill to make it firm and irrevocable, and has 
omitted none of the cramp words and ſubtilties ug 
by thoſe of his Profeſſion; a Deed ſign'd by the 
Teſtator, witneſs'd with all the neceſſary Forms, 
and which a Judg, notwithſtanding all this, thinks 
fit to ſet aſide and make void. | 
his Eyes; is oppreſs'd with Grief for the loſs of 
Friend, . by whoſe Death he is like to raiſe his For 
tune. one Clauſe he makes him his Succeſſor in 
good Office; by another beſtows on him all hi 
Tenements in the City; by a third a fine Seat i 
the Country; and by a fourth makes him Maſter 0 
a Houſe richly furniſh'd, and ſeated in the beſt part 
of the Town, with all its Appurtenances: his Grie 
increaſes, Tears run down his Cheeks; how is i 
Poſſible he ſhould refrain? He is now an 0 
ficer of State; has his City and Country-Houſe 
his Furniture is anſwerable; is to keep his Coact 


This Codicil makes Maævius ſole and general Exe 
cutor, and ſends Titius back to his Garret; he Ia 
now neither Honours nor Mony, and muſt walk 
foot, as before. Titius wipes off his Tears; 
now Meævius's part to grieve. | 

Does not the Law, which forbids to kill, i 
clude poiſoning as well as ſtabbing, drowning 4 
well as burning, private Aſſaults as well as off 
Violence, and whatever may contribute to the de 
ſtruction of Men? Did the Law, which reſ(rall 
Husbands and Wives from giving any thing one! 
another, relate only to direct and immediate Wi] 
of giving? Has it made no proviſion againſt 1 
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which are indirect? Was it deſign'd for the Intro- 
duction of Truſtees? Does it ſo much as tolerate 
ſoch an evaſion, even when the deareſt of Wives 


out-lives her Husband ? Does a Man bequeath 
bis Eſtate to a truſty Friend, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his Friendſhip; or is it not rather as a 
mark of his reliance, and confidence that he 
will make a good uſe of what he is intruſted 
with? Will a Man intruſt his Eſtate to one he 
has the leaſt ground to ſuſpe& will not reſtore 
it to the Perſon tis really intended for? Does he 
need a Contract or an Oath. from him? Muſt he ſo 
much as inſtruct him in what he is to do? And 
does not every Man feel within his own Breaſt, what 
be may expect from another in ſuch a caſe? But 
if on the contrary, the property of this Eſtate is 
fallen to this truſty Friend, why does he ſuffer in 
his Reputation by keeping it? What grounds are 
there for Satyr or Lampoon? Why do you com- 
pare him to one who betrays his Truſt,. or to a 
Servant who robs his Maſter of a Sum of Mony 
ſent by him to ſome other Perſon? I ſee no 
reaſon for it. Where lies the ſhame of not per- 
forming a piece of Generoſity, and of a Man's keep- 
Ing for his own Uſe what is lawfully his? How 


great is the perplexity, how intolerable the burden 


which ſuch a Truſt draws along with it? If a Man, 
out of reverence to the Laws of his Country, ap- 
propriates to himſelf ſuch a Truſt, he can no longer 


be thought an honeſt Man: If out of reſpe& for a 


deceas d Friend he acts according to his Intentions, 
and reſtores what has been given bim in truſt to 
his Widow, he muſt make uſe of deceitful practices, 
and tranſgreſs the Law: The Law then muſt differ 
ſtrangely from the Opinions of Men: it may be ſo, 

and tis not fit for me to tax either with an Error. 
* Typhon furniſhes a certain Nobleman with Hor- 
ſes, Dogs, and what not: His protection makes him 
Y 2 inſo- 


3 
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inſolent, he is what be pleaſes in his Country, i. 


needs no Sanctuary: The Princeis oblig'd at laſt to WM huſ 


without fear of Puniſhment, a Murderer and per- 
jur'd; he burns and deſtroys his Neighbours, and 


take upon himſelf the care of chaſtizing him. 

* Ragous, Fricacees, and all the various names 
of your Dainties and Kickſhaws, are words which Wl tbe 
ſhould be barbarous and unintelligible to us: And i tbe. 
if theſe are not fit to be mention'd in time of 


Peace, as ſerving only to promote Luxury and Nu 
Glutronyz how come they to be ſo well under. in 
ſtood in time of War and publick Calamity, at WM i 
the beſieging of a Town, the very Night before a MI .... 


Battel? Where do we find any mention made of Wiz, 1 
Scirfo's or Mak1us's Table? Do we read inf.” 
any Book that MilTiaDEes, EeAMINONDAs 
or AGESILAUS, were ever nice and coſtly in their Hef: 
Diet? I would have no Man to commend a Generali 
for the goodneſs, neatneſs, or magnificence of his 
Table, till he had ſo exhauſted himſelf on the 
ſubject of a Victory, on the taking a Town, or 
ſome other great Action, that he has nothing more 
left to mention in his praiſe z nay, I could be glad 
to ſee a General deſirous to avoid ſuch a commets 
dation. 

* Hermippus makes himſelf a Slave to what be 
calls his little conveniencies; all common PraQices 
all eſtabliſh'd Cuſtoms, all Faſhions, nay, Decency 
it ſelf muſt fall a Sacrifice to them; has a regard 
to ſome in every thing; a leſs makes room for 4 
greater, and not one is neglected which is practice 
ble; he makes them his whole ſtudy, and there“ 
not a day but what produces ſome new contrivand 
of this kind; he leaves it for others to have ſet Dit- 
ners and Suppers, for his part the very name of en 
is loathſom to him; he eats when he is a hungr) 
and of ſuch Meats only as beſt ſuit with his App 
tite ; ſtands by at the making of his Bed "Y 
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Ty, WM hand is ſo skilful or happy, as to make him ſleep 
er- according to his Mind? He ſeldom goes abroad, 
and Wl lores to keep his Chamber, is neither idle nor 
10 buſy, where, in the Garb of a Man who has ta- 
zen Phyſick, he does nothing, and yet is conti- 
mes gually employ'd. Others, like Slaves, muſt wait 


their occaſions; as for him, he keeps a File by 
ef lim, if any thing is to be ſmooth'd; a Saw if it 
and muſt be cut, and Pincers if it muſt be pluck'd out: 
der- I imagine if you can, any Tools he has not, or 
at »hich he has not better and more convenient, 
rc a :ccording to his fancy, than thoſe made uſe of 
e of by Workmen; he has ſome new and unknown, 
d ia 4 rich have no name, are the contrivances of his 
D AS i own Brain, and which he has almoſt forgot the uſe 


weir Af of there is no Man to be compar'd to him for the 
neral Wi ick performance of a uſeleſs labour. He was 
1 112 to walk ten Steps to go from his Bed to his 
11 


Wardrobe; he has now ſo contriv'd his Chamber as 
uo reduce theſe ten to nine: What abundance of 
Steps are here ſav'd during the whole courſe of his 
life! With others. it is uſual to turn the Key, to 
thruſt backward, or pull forward, and the Door 
opens: what a fatigue is this! Here is one unneceſ- 


at he ory motion which he knows how to ſpare; by 

aces Whohat means? Tis a myſtery he keeps to himſelf; he 

cc gadeed underſtands extremely well the uſe of Springs, 

egatd nd is a great Maſter of Mechanicks, ſuch Mechanicks 

2 t caſt as the World can be very well without. Her- 
Ca; 


wpw brings light into his Lodging another way 
han thro the Window; has already got the Secret 


be Stairs, and is now ſtudying how to go in and out 
ith more conveniency than thro the Door. 
* It is a long while ſince Phyſicians have been 
ily'd, and yet made uſe of; the keenneſs of Satyr 
d wit of the Stage never touch their Fees; they 
| | 2 * 


the leiſure of a Smith or a joiner, according to 


A going up and down the Houſe otherwiſe than by 
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give Portions to their Daughters, N their Song 
upon the Bench, make Biſhops of em; and they 
who laugh at em, ſupply em with Mony for all 
this. Thoſe who are well, fall fick; and then 
they want a Man whoſe Trade it is, to aſſure 
'em they ſhan't die: As long as Men may die, and 
are deſirous to live, the Phyfician will ' ſtil be 
_ laogh'd atandgwelffad; Et NHS 5.9 
A good Phyſician is one who has Specificks or 
if he wants 'em himſelf; allows thoſe who have em 


to cure his Patient. fy 
Ihe raſhneſs of Quacks, with the diſmal acci. 
dents occaſion'd by it, makes the Phyſician and 
his Art in vogue; if one lets you die, the others 
kill you. 2 | Rs A e 
* Aſtrologers and Fortune-tellers are ſuffer'd in 
the Commonwealth, together with ſuch as make 
Schemes and draw Horoſcopes, © ſuch as gueſs at 
Things paſt by the motion of the Sieve; and ſhew 
the real Life in a Looking-glaſs, or Glaſs of fair Wa. 
ter: and theſe Men are indeed of fome uſe, they pro- 
miſe the Men they ſhall be prefer'd, and the Maids 
that they ſhall have their Sweet-hearts ; give Con- 
ſolation to Children” whoſe Fathers are too long 
a dying, and lull afleep' the Cares of young Wives 
troubl'd with old Hasbands. In a word, they cheat, 
at a very eaſy rate, thoſe who have a mind to be 
cheat. DST 1 e Yr" v7 
* What ſhall one think of Magick and Sorcery! 
© The Theory of that Art is dark and intricate, is 
Principles are wild and uncertain, and there ſeems 
to be a great deal of Illuſion in it. But there are 
ſame puzzling matters of Fact affirm'd by Men of 
Credit and Reputation, who either ſaw, or learit 
*em from others as fit to be rely'd on as themſelves; 
to admit, or deny em all, ſeems equally inconve- 
nient; and I dare ſay that in this, as in all other 
extraordinary things which go beyond the com- 
SL BCE, C > i» - 


— 


.* 
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mon Rules, there'isa medium to be held between too 
hey eaſy a perſuaſion, and too ſtubborn an unbelief. 

1 * Infancy can never be over - burden'd with too 
her | many Languages, and methinks the utmoſt care 
hould be taken to teach them to Children; there 
ang i no condition of Life in which theſe are not 
be! nſeful to them, and lead them equally to the depths 
of Learning, or the eaſier and more agreeable 
parts of Knowledg. If this kind of Study, ſo pain- 


bo ful and ſo laborious, is put off till Men are ſomewhat 
alder, and come to that Age ſtiFd by the name of 
Youth, either they cannot make it the Object of 


their choice, or if they do, they find it impoſſible to 


a perſevere in it; 'tis to conſume that time in the 
Jwveſt of Languages, which is ſet apart for the uſe 
d in WM which ought to be made of 'em; tis confining to the 
nake laowledg of Words, an Age which wants already 
; zt go further, and ſeek for Things; tis at the beſt 
ſhew MI loſing the fineſt and moſt valuable Years of one's Life. 
wa. Wl great and fo neceſſary a foundation can never 


rightly be laid, unleſs it be when the Soul naturally 
receives every thing, and 1s capable of deep im- 


Con WM preſſions ; when the Memory is freſh, quick and 
long MM fcady 3 when the Mind and Heart are void of Paſ- 
Vives BN 19ns, Cares and Defires; and when thoſe who have 
heat, right to diſpoſe of us, deſign us for long and pain- 


ful Labours. I am perſuaded the ſmall number of 
true Scholars, and great number of ſuperficial ones, 
comes from the neglect of this practice. | 
* The ſtudy of Texts can never be ſufficiently re- 
commended ; *tis the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and pleaſanteſt 
way to all kinds of Learning: Take things at the 
irſt hand ; go to the very Source; handle the Text 
over Ad over; get it by heart, quote it upon oc- 
caſions; remember above all to penetrate the Senſe 
of it in its full latitude, and all its circumſtances ; 
reconcile an original Author, adjuſt his Principles, 
com-Meraw your ſelf the conſequences from them; the firft 
mon Ws Com- 
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Commentators were in the ſame caſe I wonld have 
you to be; never offer to borrow their Light, or 
make uſe of their Notions, unleſs it be when your 
own fail you; their Interpretations are not yours, 
and eaſily ſlip out of your Memory: . Your Obſer- 
vations, on the contrary, are born in your Mind 
and abide with you; you will more frequently meet 
with them again in Converſation ;z they will more 
readily occur in your Diſputes and Conſultations; 
Take a pleaſure to ſee you are not gravel'd in your 
reading by any other difficulties than fuch as cannot 
be overcome, and where Commentators and Scho- 
liaſts themſelves are at a ſtand ; Men otherwiſe fo 
fraitful, ſo copious and ſo overloaded with a vain 
ſhew of Learning, where neither they nor others are 
at any trouble to underſtand what they expound. 
7 hus let this Method of ſtudying entirely convince 
you, that Mens lazineſs is the thing has encourag'd Pe- 
dantry to increaſe the bulk of Libraries rather than 
the worth of em, and ſunk the Text under the weight 
of Comments: And that it has in this done it ſelf 
wrong, and acted contrary to its own Intereſt; inaſ- 


much as it has increas'd that Reading, thoſe Enqui- | 


rics, and that Labour which it endeavour'd to avoid. 

* What is it governs Men in their way of 
Living, and Diet? Health and Sobriety? That's 
doebttu}; there are whole Nations which eat 
Fruit firſt, and Meat afterwards: others do quite 
contrary. Some begin their Meal with one kind 
of Fruit, and end it with another: Does this pro- 
ceed froni Uſe or from Reaſon? Is it for Health's 
fake. Meu wear their Clothes up to their Chin; put 
on a Ruff or a Band, when they have heretofore for 
ſo many Ages gone with their Breaſt open W Is It 


| decency obliges them to do this; eſpecially in 2 


time when they have found a way to appear naked 
| em? And on the o- 
ther ſide, Women who ſhew their Breaſts and Shoul- 


ders, 
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© ers, are they of a leſs tender Complexion than 
Juen, or leſs ſubject to Decency? What kind of 
r WM Modeſty is this which engages theſe to hide their 
„ Legs and Feet, and at the ſame time gives them leaye 
- Wo let their Arms go naked up tothe Elbow? How 


ame Men to think heretofofe, that either aſlaglr- 
ug or defending, themſelves was the end of gaing 
to War? And who advis'd them to wear ſuch Arms 
3 were both offenſive and defenſive? What is it 
that obliges them now to lay. theſe aſide? And 
whilſt they put on Boots to go to a Ball, to ſtand 
vithout Armour, and in their Doublets by them 
who dig in the Trenches, expos'd to all che fre 
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| , | . 1 | 1 
ACH ING is now-a-days be * 
2 — . 1 
come a mere ſhew ; that Evangelos. 
| Gravity, the Life of Preaching, is ab ein 4 
ſolutely laid aſide; an advantage alu k 


ous mien, a pretty tone of Voice 
J exactaeſs of Geſture, choice of Ex 
preſſion, and long Enumerations, ſupply its place, 
To attend ſeriouſly on the Diſpenſation of the holy 
Word is no longer cuſtomary; going to Church! 
an Amuſement, among a thoufand others, anc 
Preaching a Diverſion. The Preachers play the Prize 
and the Heavers bett upon their heads. 
* Profane” Eloquence is transfer'd from the Bar 
-where it formerly reign'd, to the Pulpit, where | 


. 1 


* 


never ough to come. ; | 
The Prize of 1 is fought even at the A 
tar, and before the holy Myſteries: Every Hear 
thinks himſelf a Judg of the Preacher, to cenfur 
or applaud him; and is no more converted by t 
Man he favours, than by him he condemns. 'Th 
Orator pleaſes ſome and diſpleaſes others, but 
grees with all in this; that as he does not ende 
your to render them better, ſo they never troull 
their heads about becoming ſo. eg 


Tl 


. 
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The Apprentice is docible, attentive to his Maſ-. 

ter, profits by his Inſtructions, and becomes him- 

{if a Maſter of his Profeſſion. The indocible per- 
on only cenſures the Preacher's Diſcourſes and the 
" Whiloſopher's Works, ſo improves himſelf neither 
a Religion nor Senſes © ä 
Till ſuch time as there ariſes a Man, who in a 7. Le 
tile form'd on the Holy Scriptures, ſhall explain Tourneau, 
tothe People the Word of God gehuinely and fa- 
niliarly, tis to be expected that Orators and Dez 
caimers will be followd. | 94 
* Quotations from profane Authors, cold Al- 
utons, falſe Pathetick, Antitheſi and Hyper- 
does, are out of doors. Elaborate Deſcriptions 
jill one day follow them, and make way for the 
plain Expoſition of the Goſpel, join'd to other Mo- 
nes which effect Converſion. e = 
* The Man for whom I have ſo impatiently ; il 
id, but whom I durſt not hope for in our Age, i 
come at laſt. The Courtiers, whoſe good taſte _ 
id knowledg in Decencies could not but diſtingaiſh is 
im, have applauded him up to the Skies; and Te 
hat is a thing almoſt incredible, have left the FI 
ing's Chappel to mix themſelves with the Croud, 1 
id hear the Word of God preach'd by this truly * 
Apoſtolick Man. The City was not of the ſame + Father 
pinion with the Court; in whatever Church Seraphin, 

preach'd/ there, not one of the Pariſhioners © Ccpuchmn. 

ere to be fdund; the very Clerk and Sexton 
ſerted ; The Paſtors indeed ſtuck to him, but 
R Flocks were all diſpers'd, while the Congre- 
tions of the neighbouring Preachers were the 
ler for them, This is what 1 ought to have 
feleen, who knowing the invincible Power of 
atom, ought not to have faid, that ſuch a Man 
d no more to do than to ſhew himſelf and be fol- 
nd, to ſpeak and be heard. ?Tis: for theſe thirty 
ars your Rhetoricians, Declaimers, Enumerators, 
| ET have 


SE 


of the fundamental Principles of your Religion; the 


The more theſe Gentlemen ſtrive to digeſt anc 


them: [| believe you indeed, for 'tis the moſt na 
tural effect of ſuch a maſs and confuſion of Ide 


ous courſe, to ſtop, to give their Audience and thell 
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have been the only Men in requeſt, and ſuch eſpe- eld. 
cially, who like Painters, can at pleaſure draw in i! 
great or little. *Tis not long fince the Points and 
Witticiſms us'd in Sermons, were ſo ſmart and ſo 
ingenious, that they might have ſerv'd for Epigrams; 
now, I confeſs, they are ſomething ſoften'd, and 
may paſs for Madrigals. There are three thing; 
theſe Men never fail to cry are abſolutely neceſſary 
and infinitely worthy your attention: One thing 
they prove in the firſt part of their Diſcourſe, ano- 
ther in the ſecond, and another in the third; 
ſo you are to be convinc'd of one Truth, and 
that's their firſt Point of Doctrine; of anothe 
Truth, and that's the ſecond Point; and then of 4 
third Truth, and that's their third Point. In thi 
manner, the firſt Reflection will inſtru you in one 


ſecond in another Principle, which is not leſs fun 
damental; and the laſt Reflection in a third and 
laſt Principle, the moſt important of all; but 
which for want of leiſure, is reſerv'd for anothet 
Opportunity. In fine, to recolle& what has beet 
faid, to abridg this diviſion, and to form a Schemt 
of—— What ſtill, cry you, new matter, nes 
Preparations for a Diſcourſe of an hour longer 


clear up things to me, the leſs I ſhall underſtan 


which come all to one and the ſame thing, but i tbe 
which they uamercifully burden the Memories if ce 
their Hearers; to ſee them affect and perſiſt in th er 
Cuſtom, one would almoſt think the Grace of C de 
verſion was ty'd up to ſuch enormous Diviſions. B the 
how is it poſſible we ſhould be converted by ſuch Mn 1 
poſtles, whom we can hardly keep in ſight ? For A #1 


part, I would beg them, in the midſt of their impet! 


ſeit 
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table Sermons now- a- days! The time of the Hond- 
lies is no more, the Bas 1Is, the CuxRySos Tous 


ceſſes to get out of the reach of their Voices and 
their familiar Diſcourſes: The generality of Men 
hre fine Phraſes and hand ſom Periods; admire what 
they do not underſtand 3 fancy themſelves to be in- 


* form'd, content with deciding between the firſt and 
al kcond Doctrine, or between the laſt Sermon and 
at but one. | | 


* Twas not an Age ago ſince moſt of our Books 


and ; . 2 8 
well ere nothing but Collections of Latin Quotations, 
of eere was not above a Line or two of French in a 
tin ge; nor did this Humour of citing ſtop here. 


Ori and Carol Lus at the Bar, decided ſove- 
tienly in caſes of Marriages and Wills, and were 
g ſerviceable to the Widows and Orphans as the 
Pndefts, The ſacred and profane Authors were in- 
marable, and band in hand jumpt into the Pulpit ; 
Cyril and Ho RAC R, St. CY RIAN and Lu- 
k8TiuUs ſpoke by turns; the Poets were of the 


Fathers. Latin was the Language choſen to en- 
tain the Women and Sextons with, and ſome- 


nes Greek. To preach fo very ill was impoſſible, 
tau ithout a great deal of Learning. Times are 
t a ang d and the Cuſtom alter'd; the Text ſtill con- 


Ives in Latin, but the Sermons in French, and 
the pureſt French: Scripture is not ſo much 


ies once quoted, ſo little Learning is there requiſite 
n ti n-a-days to preach very well, 
FC * School-Divinity is at laſt baniſh'd the Pulpits of 


| the great Towns in the Kingdom, and ſent 
un into the Country-Villages, for the Inſtruz- 
n and Edification of Labourers or Vine-dreſ- 


| 25 


could not reſtore it; we. ſhould fly into other Dio- 


ime Opinion with St. Aus ri x and the reſt of 
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ſelves a little time to breathe. Oh the vain unpro- 
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beautiful Paſſages and a" 20h 629 wk but after al 
he has not ſo much Senſe as 


. diſguſt for the Vices, of which the other had mad 


copiouſly handPd in it were the moſt eſſential Poi 


ch ie ry Bi- 


ſhop of 
Niſmes. 
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* The Man muſt have ſome Senſe who can cha * 
the People by his florid Stile; who can make Mor 
lity to divert them, and pleaſe them with Fipure 


ſhould have, Om 
who has more, negle&s theſe foreign Ornament 
unworthy of the Goſpel; and preaches naturally 
ſtrenuouſly, and like a Chriſtian. "= 
| * The Orator paints ſome Sins in ſuch charmig 
and alluring colours, and repreſents the Sinner il 
committing of them to have ſo much Wit, Ai 
Addreſs and Delicacy, that for my part; if I hay 
no inclination to reſemble his, Pictures, I have a 
leaft occaſion to betake my ſelf to ſome Apoſtle 
who in a more Chriſtian Stile may give me ſor 


me ſo beautiful a Deſcription. _ A 
* What they call a fine Sermon, is a piece 
Oratory exactly conformable to the Rules and Pre 
cepts of human Eloquence, and adorn'd with 
the ornaments of Rhetorick: To thoſe who jud 
nicely, there is not a Paſſage or a Thought lol 
they follow the Orator in all his long Enumer 
tions, and all his towring Flights: ?Tis a Ride 
to none but the common People, | 
* Oh the judicious and admirable Diſcourſe! ho 


of Religion, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives! 
Converiion ! What effect ought it not to produl 
in the Minds and Spirits of the Audience? Ti 
are convinc'd, they are mov'd and touch'd to til 
degree, that they confeſs from their Souls 
What? That this Sermon of Theodorus excels en 
his laſt. | 

* A ſoft, gentle, looſe Morality has no effe 
nor is the Preacher ever the more reſpected for 
it neither awakes nor excites the Curioſity of 


Men of the World, who are not ſo terrify'd 2 
: eve 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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ſevere Doctrine, as ſome People think; but bn the 

contrary, love it in the Perſon whoſe Duty it tis to 

preach it. The Church ſeems therefore to be divi- 
d into two ſorts of Men; one ſort declares the 


ſons; the other hears it with pleaſure, ſatisfaction, 
aamiration, applauſe, but never practiſes a word 


of it. Ke: | ; | 3 | : 
* The-heroick Virtue of great Men may be re- 


tuoſe Perſons, have aſſociated them ſelves with the 
authors and Poets, and become Panegyriſts; have 
enen out- flatter'd their Verſes and Dedications; 
have turn'd the Word of God into one connexion 
of Praiſes; which tho juſt, yet are ill plac'd, par- 
tal, unexpected, and diſagreeable to their Cha- 
nder; *tis fortunate indeed, if while they are ce- 
kbrating their Heroes in the Sanctuary, they make 
mention of God, or Religion, which they ought 
to preach. There have been thoſe who have re- 
ſrain'd the Goſpel, which ought to be common 
to.all, to the preſence of a ſingle Auditor; have 


reated by ſome Accident, that they have not been 
able to pronounce a Chriſtian Diſcourſe: before an 
embly of Chriſtian Men, becauſe it was not made 
or them; but have been ſupply'd by other Orators, 
pho from the little leiſure they had to ſtudy, have 
ken forc d to beſtow their extempore praiſes upon 
od Almighty. | 
* Theedulus has ſucceeded leſs than was fear'd by 
ome of his hearers; his Diſcourſe has gratify'd 
hem; he has pleas'd them infinitely more than he 
bald have done, if he had charm'd their Ears or 
heir Minds; he has flatter'd their Jealouſy. 
XN Preachers 


whole Truth, without diſguiſe or reſpect of Per: 


proach'd with this, that it has corrupted Eloquence, The 4bbob 
or at leaſt enervated the Stile of moſt Preachers; Roquoir, 
pho inſtead of joining with the People in their Nepber 
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praiſes to Heaven for its extraordinary Gifts OF Autun. 


ken ſo diſorder'd when his coming has been pre- 
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, ebend. | 
X There is a certain Panegyriſt, who groans un 
der a load of Titles; the weight of them oppreſſ 
him, they are hardly all to be crouded in a ſingk 
Page. Examine the Man, hear him but a little 


X preachers and Soldiers are alike in this, thei 
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Trades are more hazardous, but their Fortunes ar A 
ſooner made than in any other Profeſſion. the 
V If you are of a certain Quality, and ſenſible youll * 
have no other Talent but preaching very indifferent I the | 
ly, preach however, tho it be very indifferently  denc 
'You can never riſe if you're utterly unknown Ml Con 
Theodatus has got very well by his Sermons, which neve 
are nothing but one ſtrain of Cant and Nonſenſe, Ml then 
- .. * Some have been prefer'd to Biſhopricks fof fanc) 
their Preaching, whoſe Talent that way would no vour 
have procur'd them at this time an inconſiderablMiarc 


and you will find that in the Liſt of all his Title 
there's one ſtill omitted; that of a very du 
Preacher. 5 

- * The Womens idleneſs, and the Mens frequent 
ing the places *they reſort to, give Reputation te 
ſome ill Preachers, and ſupport for ſome time th 
ſinking Credit of others. 

* Are Greatneſs and. Power the only Qualiti 
which intitle a Man to Praiſe at his Funeral, and 
that before the holy Altar, and from the Pulpit 
the Seat of Truth? Or is there no other Greatne 
than what is deriv'd from Authority or Birth? WI 
is it not rather thought fir, that the Perſon wht 
excerd in his Life time in Goodneſs, Probity, Chi 
rity, Fidelity and Piety, ſhould, at his Interment 
be honour'd with a publick Panegyrick? What! 
call'd a Funeral Sermon is now-a-days but coldlyre 
ceiv'd by moſt of the Hearers, if not very differet 
and remote from a Chriſtian Diſcourſe ; or as | ma 
otherwiſe ſay, if it does not very nearly approac 
to a profane Elogium, Sh 1 
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Apoſtle to gain Souls. The latter deſerves wha 
the other aims at. 2 1 | 

We ſee ſome of our Clergy-men come out of 
the Country, where they have made no long Reſi- 
dence, big with the Vanity of having made thoſe 
Converts, who were either made to their hands, or 
never will be ſo: We ſee them, I ſay, compare 
themſelves to the VincenrTs and the XAVIERS, 
fancy themſelves Apoſtolick Men, and for ſuch la- 
bour and pains in the Miniſtry, think themſelves 
ſcarce paid with the Government of ſome Abby. 

* A Man ſtarts up on a ſudden, takes Pen, Ink 
and Paper, and without ever having had a thought 
of it before, reſolves within himſelf he will write 
aBook ; he has no Talent at writing, but he wants 
fifty Guineas :, In vain I cry to diſſuade him, Dio- 
us, take a Saw or ſome other Tool in your hand, 
work at ſome handicraft Trade; you may get to 
be Journy-man to ſome Carpenter or Joiner, and be 
paid your Wages : but he has never ſerv'd an Ap- 
prenticeſhip to either. Why then copy, tranſcribe, 
orre& the Preſs; but whatever you do, don't 
rite : Yet ſtill he will Write, and get it printed 
0, And becauſe he muſt not ſend blank Paper to 
be Preſs, he blots and ſcribles a Quire or two with 
ich ſtuff as this; That the River 8 EINE runs thro 
he City of PARIS; that there are ſeven days in 
de Week; that it rains and is bad Weather, or 
ome things of the like Importance, And this 
[reatiſe containing nothing contrary to Religion 
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r ment] the Government; not being capable of doing any 
/hat Warm to the Publick, but in vitiating their Taſte, 
dly refWQ"d uſing them to dull and inſipid things, paſſes the 


cenſer,. is printed; and to the ſhame of the Age, 
ad mortification of all good Authors, is in a ſhort 
me reprinted. After the ſame- manner another 
lan reſolves in himſelf he will Preach; and he 


fleret 
8 | ma 
proac 


* Th 


* The Orator preaches to gain a Biſhoprick; the 


Z preaches : 
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by the moſt familiar Inſtruction, than the moſt rte 


The CRWACTERS, # 


preaches : whereas he has no other Talent, or Call bn! 


to mount the Pulpit, bat that he wants a Benefice, 
An irreligious, profane Clergy-man, does but 
declaim when he preaches. | „ 

On the contrary, there are ſome holy Men, whoſe Ml 
Character ſeems to prevent their perſuaſion : They WM chi- 
appear, and all the People who attend to hear em, it: 
are tnov'd, and are, as it were, already perſuaded 
by their Preſence : Their Diſcourſe afterwards does 
the reſt. | T 

* The Biſhopof Mz aux and Father BoD 
LOUE, recal to my mind DEMOSTHENES and 
CictrRo. Both of them abſolute Maſters of 
the Eloquence of the Pulpir, have had the Fate of 
other great Models; one of them has made a great 
many ill Cenſurers, the other a great many ill Imi. 
tators. 

* The Eloquence of the Pulpit, with reſpe& to 
what is merely human, and what depends on the be p 
genius of the Orator, is a Secret known but to fey caain 
and attain'd with difficulty; how much Art mul 
there be, to pleaſe at the ſame time that you per 
ſuade! You are oblig'd to walk in beaten Paths, rdin 
ſay what has been ſaid, and what is foreſcen you 
would ſay: the Subjects are great, but won ert 
and ſtale; the Principles are certain, but ever 
one of the Auditory perceives the Inference at 
the firſt glance: Some of the Subjects are ſublime 
but who can treat of the Sublime? There are MI 
teries to be explain'd, but they are better explain 


torical Harangue. The Morals tos of the Pulp 
tho they comprehend Matter as vaſt and as diver 
fify*d as the Manners of Men, yet all turn upon ti 
ſame Hinge, return all to the ſame Images, all 
are extremely more confin'd than Satyr: after Mp 
common Invective againſt Honours, Riches and Ple 
ſures, there remains no more for the Orator to d 
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ail WW bat to clofe up his Diſcourſe, and diſmiſs the Aſ- 
ſembly. If ſometimes Tears are ſhed, or any one 
but Ml is mov'd, let the Character and Genius of the 

Preacher be conſider'd, and perhaps it will be found 
"oſe tis the Subject preaches it ſelf, or our Intereſt the 
bey I chief thing which gives the concernment; and that 
em, I it was not ſo much the force of Eloquence, as the 
det frong Lungs of the Miſſionary which ſhook us, and 
loc Wl pave us thoſe motions. In ſhort, the Preacher is not 

furniſh*d, as the Lawyer, with matters of Fact al- 
D4+-W ways new, with different Events and unheard-of 
and Adventures; his buſineſs is not to ſtart doubtful 
018 Queſtions, to improve probable Conjectures; all 
e oi which Subjects elevate the Genius, give force and 
rea il compaſs, and do not ſo much put a conſtraint on E- 
Ini loquence, as fix and direct it. He muſt, on the con- 
: trary, draw his Diſcourſe from a Spring common to 

fo 


all: If he deſerts his common places, he ceaſes to 
de Popular; he is either too abſtracted or he de- 
aims, he no longer preaches the Goſpel; all he 
5 occaſion for is a noble Simplicity, but that he 
muſt gain; a Talent rare, and above the reach of 
ordinary Men: The Genius, Fancy, Learning and 
emory which they have, are ſo far from helping, 
at they often hinder the attaining it. 

The Profeſſion of the Lawyer is laborious, toil- 


ice om, and requires in the Perſon who undertakes it, 
Dime rich Fund and Stock of his own; he is not like 
e e Preacher, provided with a number of Harangues 
plain empos'd at leiſure, got by heart, and repeated 
it weich Authority, without contradiction; and which 
Polpt ing alter'd a little here and there, do him ſervice 
dire credit more than once: His Pleadings are grave, 
200 ke before thoſe Judges who may command him 
es, Agence, and againſt Adverſaries who ace ſure to in- 
— b rrupt him; he is oblig*d to be ſharp and ready in 
7 C 


replies: In one and the ſame day he pleads in ſe- 
ral Courts, and about different matters; his Houſe 
& 2 neither 
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neither affords him ſhelter nor reſt; tis open to 


all who come to. perplex him with their difficult = 
and doubtful caſes; he is not put to Bed, rubb'q £ 
down, nor ſupported. with Cordials; his Chamber nl 
is not a rendevouz for. a concourſe of People of all * 
Qualities and Sexes, to congratulate him upon the _y 
beauty and politeneſs of his Language : All the re- os 
poſe he has after a long Diſcourſe, is immediately to * 
ſet to work upon Writings ſtill longer; he only varies tte 
his fatigues. I may venture to ſay, he is in his kind, in 2 
what the firſt Apoſtolick Men were 1n theirs. ho 
Having thus diſtinguiſh'd the Eloquence of the 17 
Bar from the Profeſſion of the Lawyer, and the abi. 
Eloquence of the Pulpit from the Office of thefW. . 
Preacher, *twill appear, I believe, that tis eaſier 5. 
to Preach, than to Plead; but more difficult to ö 
Preach well than to Plead well. 1 » 
* What a vaſt advantage has a Diſcourſeſ rige 
ſpoken over a Piece that's written! Men are the cha: 
bubbles of Tone and Action: If there be ever cin 
little pre-engagement in favour of the Perſon wia our 
ſpeaks, they admire him, and ſet themſelves to con- % ; 
prehend him; they commend his Performance befot ent 
he has begun, ſleep the Sermon time, and only wake + 
to applaud him. There are few who ſo warmly ac... 
"Sage in the behalf of an Author ; his Works are radi... .. 
either in the leiſure of a Retirement, or in the filencoy.. h 
of a Cloſet; there are no publick meetings to d tho 
him up; no Party zealous to prefer him to all lus ry 


Rivals, and advance him to the Prelacy ; his Bod 
how excellent ſoever it may be, is read with an in 
tention to find it indifferent; is turn'd over Leaf h 
Leaf, canvaſs'd and examin'd ; 'tis not Sounds 10k 
in the Air and forgotten, what is printed remalls 
ſo: Sometimes 'tis expected a Month or two befon 
it comes out, with an impatience to damn it; al 
the greateſt pleaſure ſome find in it, is to criticized 


it; it vexes them to meet with paſſages in oy 
15 age 
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of being diverted, and throw by a Book only becauſe 


Preacher, the Phraſes, Figure, Memory, and Gown 
of a Pivine, are things all People are not fond of ap- 
propriating to themſelves z whereas every one ima- 
reines he thinks well, and can expreſs himſelf ſtill bet- 
7 10 Bl ter than he thinks; which makes him leſs indulgent to 

the Perſon.who thinks and writes as well as himſelf : 


100, A in a word, the-Sermon-maker is advanc'd to a Bi- 

ſhoprick ſooner than the moſt judicious Writer is to 
the BY: (mall Priory z new. Favours ſtill are heap'd on him, 
the WY while the more deſerving Author is content to take 
the up with his leavings. | 8 h 
aher f it happens that the Wicked hate and perſecute 
t 108 you, good Men adviſe you to humble your ſelf before 
| God, and to watch againſt the Vanity which may a- 
url nie in you, from having diſpleas'd People of that 
wy Character: ſo when certain Men, ſubje& to ex- 


claim againſt all things as indifferent, diſapprove 
your Works, or Jour Diſcourſe, whether ſpoken at 
the Bar or in the Pulpit, bumble your ſelf; for you 
can't be expos'd to a greater temptation to Pride. 

A Preacher methinks ought in every one of his 
&rmons, to make choice of one principal Truth, 
whether it td move. Terror, or yield Inſtruction, 


thoſe foreign diviſions and ſubdiviſions, which are ſo 
Intricate 50 perplex'd: I would not have him pre- 
uppoſe a thing really falſe, which is, that the great 


11 Ir the gegteel Men underſtand the Religion they 
4 rofeſs, aa fo be afraid to inſtruct Perſons of their 


it and Breeding in their Catecþiſm ; let him em- 
oy the long time others are compoſing a ſet for- 

nal Diſcourſe, in making himſelf maſter of his Sub- 
ed, that the Turn and Expreſſion may of courſe flow 
ally from him: Let him, after neceſſary Preparation, 
ſield himſelf up to his own Genius, and to the Emo- 


1 tions 


to page, which ought to pleaſe; often they are afraid 


tis good. Every body does not pretend to he a 


to handle that alone largely and fully, omitting all 
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tions with which a great Subject will inſpire him; 
let him ſpare thoſe prodigious efforts of Memory, 
which look more like reciting for a Wager, than any 
thing ſerious, and which deſtroy all graceful Action; 
let him, on the contrary, by a noble Enthu 
dart Conviction into the Soul, and alarm the Con- 
ſcience; let him, in fine, touch the Hearts of his 
Hearers, with another fear than that of ſeeing him 
make ſome blunder or halt in his Sermon. 

* Let not him who is not yet arriv'd to ſuch per- 
fection, as to forget himſelf in the diſpenſation of 
the holy Word; let not him, I ſay, be diſcourag d 
by the auſtere Rules preſcrib'd him, as if they rob'd 
him of the means of ſhewing his Genius, and at- 
taining the Honours to which he aſpires, What 
greater or more noble Talent can there be than to 
preach like an Apoſtle, or which deſerves a Biſhops 
rick better? Was FeNELON unworthy of that 
Dignity ? Was it poſſible he ſhould have eſcap'd tus 
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Of the WI TS or L1IBERTINES, 


AVE the Libertines, who value them- 


*2/ 2 -- 7 


t & ſclves ſo much upon the Title of Wits, 
L210 BY havethey,l ſay, Wit enough to perceive 
EM Eq they are only call'd fo by lrony? What 

greater want of Wit can there be, 

than to be doubtful of the Principle 
of one's Being, Life, Senſe, Knowledg, and of what 
caght to be the end of them? What can be more 
liſcouraging to a Man, than queſtioning whether his 

Soul is not material, like 4 Stone or Worm, or ſub- 

ect to Corruption, like the, vileſt Creatures? Is 

t not much more noble and grand, to be able to 

onceive in our Minds the Idea of a Being ſuperior 

0 all other Beings, by whom and for whom all 

hings were made; a Being ſovereignly perfect and 

ure, who had no beginning nor will have an end; 

f whom our Soul is the Image; of whom, if 1 

ay ſo ſpeak, it is a part, as it is Spiritual and Im- 

lortal ? . * 

* I call thoſe Men worldly, earthly, or brutiſh, 
woſe Hearts and Minds are wholly fix'd on this 
mall part of the Univerſe they are plac'd in, the 
arth; who ſet a value upon nothing, nor love 

y thing beyond it; whoſe Souls are as much con- 

ad as that narrow ſpot of Ground they call their 

kate, the extent of which is meaſur'd, the Acres 
2 4 number'd. 
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undauntedneſs in running all the riſque of a future 
State. n * FO ; - 5 
* A Man in Health queſtions whether there is a 
God, as he does whether Fornication be a fin. 
When he is ſick, and given over, his Miſs is laid 
züde, and he believes in Gd. 
Vour Wits or Libertines ſhould examine them- 
ſelves thorowly before they ſet up for ſach, that at 
kaſt, and indeed according to their own Principles, 
they might die as they have liv'd; or if they find 
their ſtock of Wit is like to fail at the approach of 
Death, that they might reſolve to live as they wou'd 
te content to die. e eee 
* ſeſting in a dying Man is very unſeaſonable; 
if apply'd to certain Subjects, tis dreadful. To be- 
queath to others matter of Laughter at the ex- 
pence of one's own eternal Happineſs, is extremely 
diſmal. a fy 
Let Prejudice make you fancy what you pleaſe 
of a future State, dying is a very ſerious work, 
in which conſtancy is more becoming than jeſting 
or raillery. N 1 
* There have been in all Ages many agreeably 
learned and witty Perſons, who embracing, like 


Shops aves, the looſe Principles of ſome great Men, 
> buy {Wave groan'd under their Yoke all their Life-time 
16600 eainſt the dictates of their own Minds and Con- 
fancy Wſciences ; who never liv'd but for other Men; the 


umouring whom, one would think they had 
od upon to be the chief end of their Creation; 


ego ho have been aſham'd to be ſeen by them to endea- 
nd 1m4Wour at their own Salvation, and to appear out- 
en volagrardly ſuch as they were perhaps in their Hearts; 
Sing ho have run headlong into ruin, out of deference 
impor ad complaiſance. Shall we then imagine this 
thiggßg Vor id can beſtow ſo much greatneſs and power on 


J mortal Man, as he ſhould deſerve, that his 
wWmour or Fancy ſhould be the Rule of we 
lie 


Man affirm there is no God, I ſhould think ſuch an 


Souls, but ſuch as we hope will be moſt pleaſing Mare 


him, and is the only judg in his own Cauſe ; whid 
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lief and of our Lives? Nay, that we ſhould be ſo Myire 
complaiſant at our very death, to make ſuch aq Mown 
exit, not as we think is like to be ſafeſt for our own Mindc 


to him. 

* One would expect from ſuch as act contrary Mand 
to all the World beſides, and contradict the com-{Mlen) 
mon receiv'd Principles, that they knew more tha uin 
other Men; that their Reaſons were plain and theit i * 
Arguments convincing. | A: but 
* Should a juſt, chaſte, moderate, and ſober 


aſſertion was impartial : But this Man is not to be 
found. | 

* Could I ſee that Man who was really per- 
ſuaded there is no God, I ſhould hear at .leaſt by 
what ſtrange convincing Arguments he had found 
it out. 

* The impoſſibility I find my ſelf under of pro- 
ving there is no God, is a demonſtration to me th 
there is one. | 

* God condemns and puniſhes thoſe who offea 


were contrary to reaſon, but that He is himſel 
Juſtice and Truth ; that is, if he were not God. 

*I feel there is a God, and do not feel thal 
there is none ; this ſuffices me, and all the reaſon 
ing in the World is needleſs to me. I conclude fron 
hence that he exiſts, and this concluſion is in mj 
Nature. I took up with this Principle too readil 
in my Childhood, and have preſery'd it ſince to 
naturally in my advanc'd Years ever to have the lea 
jealouſy of any Fal hood in it. But there are ſon 
Men who make a ſhift to get rid of this Principk 
I queſtion whether there are or no: but if there 
it argues only that there are Monſters. 

* There is no ſuch thing as an Atheiſt; f 
great Men, whom we are moſt apt to ſuſpect of bei 


give 
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tiven that way, are too lazy to determine in their 
own Minds whether there is a God or no; their 
Indolence carries em fo far as to render em utterly 


ter, as well as upon the nature of their own Souls, 


ary ind the conſequences of true Religion: They neither 
m- deny nor grant any of theſe things; they never 
han ink on them at all. 1 * 

ben * A great Man falls in a Swoon, as was thought, 


but in a moment dies; another in a Conſamption 
vaſtes inſenſibly, and loſes ſomething of himſelf 
wery day before he expires : Theſe are dreadful, 
but uſeleſs Leſſons. Theſe Circumſtances, tho fo 
remarkable and ſo oppoſite to each other, are not 
ken notice of, affect no body, and are no more 
regarded than the fall of the Leaf, or the fading of 
aFlower; we are inquiſitive only about their vacant 
Employ ments, how ſach and ſuch a Place was diſ- 
0s d of, and envy thoſe who ſucceed them. 

* Is there ſo much Goodneſs, Fidelity, and Equi- 
among Men, that we ſhould place ſuch confi- 
lence in them, as not to deſire, at leaſt, that there 
das a God; to whom we might appeal from their 
njaſt ice, and who might protect us againſt their 
reſecutions and Treacheries ? 

* If the Wits find ſo much Grandeur and Subli- 
nity in Religion as to dazle and confound their 
nderſtanding, they deviate from their Character, 


in Mid muſt acknowledg their own dulneſs and ſtupi- 
ready: If, on the other hand, they are offended at 


he lei em to be Wits indeed; and greater than ſo many 
e ſonW'frat Men who have gone before em, than the 
ncipkeMW-* 9's, the Bas11's, the JurRom's, the Au- 
here b TIN'S, and others, who notwithſtanding all their 


earning, and extraordinary Wiſdom, glory'd in 
e Faith and Profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 


careleſs and indifferent upon ſo. weighty a mat- 


he meanneſs and ſimplicity of it, we muſt allow 


* Some 


- 
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But how would theſe Men wonder at the ſtrangeneſ 


The CHARACTERS, 0r 
_* Some who never read the Fathers are frightea MW? f 
at their very names. How dull, how rough, how Et. 
inſipid, how pedantick do they fancy 'em in their Nei 
Diſcourſes, in their Expreſſions and Arguments 


of ſuch a Notion, if they perus'd their Writings, and 


found in them a more exact Eloquence, a ſmoother! be 


Stile, a more ingenious, more expreſſive, and more 
convincing way of Arguing, adorn'd with greater 
vigour of Expreſſion, and more natural Graces than 
moſt of thoſe modern Books which are read with 
applauſe, and give the greateſt reputation to their 
Authors ? With what ſatisfaction, if they had any 
love for Religion, would they ſee it explain'd, and 
its Truth believ'd and aſſerted by Men who were 
maſters of ſo much Wit and Judgment ? Eſpecially 
ſince any one who will but obſerve the vaſtneſs of 
their Knowledg, the depth of their Penetration 
the ſolid Principles of their Philoſophy, their un 
weary'd Diligence, their capacity in unfolding hoh 
Myſteries, the reaſonableneſs of their Inferene 
the nobleneſs of their Expreſſions, the beauty o- 
their Sentiments and Morals, cannot compare fot 
example, any Author to St. Aus Tin, but PLarg 


or C1CERO- | 4 
Man born a Lyar cannot reliſh the plante, 
7 


and ſimplicity of Truth; he is altogether for Pom 
and Ornament: Truth is not his own, *tis made, 
it were, to his hands, and deſcends to him fron 
Heaven with all its perfections; and ſelf-concite 
Maa is fond of nothing but his own Production 
Fable and Fiction. Obſerve the generality 0 
Men, they'll invent a Tale, add to it, and load! 
through Folly and lmpertinence. Ask even the I 
neſteſt Man if his Diſcourſe is always ſtrictly true, 
he does not ſometimes catch himſelf, either throls 
vity or Vanity, diſguiſing the Truth; if to ma 
a Story paſs more current, he does not often ad 
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1 falſe Circumſtance or two, which it may want to 
ft it off. An Accideyt: happens now in your 
Neighbour hood, as it were under your Eye, you 
nay hear it related by a hundred Perſons a hun- 
ired different ways; yet whoever comes after 
them will make a new Story of it. How then ſhall 
I] believe the relation of things done ſo many Ages 
120? What reliance ſhall I have upon the graveſt 
Hiſtorians ? And what is Hiſtory? Was Czsak 
nurder'd in the Senate? Was there ever ſuch a one 


ited 
how 
heir 
nts! 
neſs 
and 
ther 
nore 
ater 


bo 3 CkSAR? You laugh at the impertinence of 
bi uch Queſtions, ſuch: Doubts and Inferences you 
* think not worth your anſwer; and indeed I can't 


blame you. But ſhould I ſappoſe-the Book which 


* ves us an account of CR SAR is not a profane 


clally 


es de; was not found by chance, and promiſcu- 


uſly amongſt other Manuſcripts, of which ſome 
re true and others more doubtful: but on the 
ntrary,, was inſpir'd by God, bears the marks 
f Holineſs and Divinity, has been kept for a» 
ove two thouſand Years by an innumerable So- 
ety of Men; who all this while would not allow 
he leaſt alteration to be made in it, and have made 
t a part of their Religion to preſerve it in all its 


Ir un 
7 holy 


uty On 
re fot 
1, 47G 


ainne 
r Pom 
ade, a 
n fro 
nceltel 
uction 


les, indiſpenſably oblig'd to believe all the Tranſ- 
(tions contain'd in that Hiſtory, where CR SAR 
nd his Dictatorſnip is mention'd: Own it, Lucilius, 
ould you then queſtion whether there ever was 
cha Manas CxSAR? | ot RA 

* All forts of Muſick are not fit for the praiſes 


1 God, and becoming the Sanctuary; all kinds of 
dhe hiloſophy are not fit for the diſcourſing worthily 
* Cod, his Power, the Principles of his Opera- 


ons, or his holy Myſteries: The more abſtracted 


"I Id notional, the more vain and uſeleſs it. is in 
cn I Plaining theſe things, which require no more than 


right 


Hiſtory; not writ by a Man who is ſabje& to - 


urity ; that theſe Men are, by their own Princi- 
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main ſtedfaſt and unmovable in theſe their perſu 


he CHARACTERS, or 
right Reaſon to be underſtood to a certain pitch * 
and which cannot be explain'd at all beyond it: 70 God 


pretend to give an exact account of the Eſſence of him 
God, of his Per fections, and if 1 dare ſo to ſpeak, c Frin 


his Actions, is indeed going beyond the an tient * 


Philoſophers, the Apoſtles themſelves, or the frſti Amt 
Teachers of the Goſpel; but not ſo prudent an Unto Þ 
dertaking as theirs: Such Pretenders may dig long Chri 
and dig deep, but never be the nearer to the Springs 
of Truth: If once they ſet aſide the words Good. 
neſs, Mercy, ic and Omnipotence, which are 
apt to formAn our Minds fo lovely and ſo majeſtic 
an Idea of the Divinity, let them afterwards ſtrain 
their Imagination ever ſo much, they will find 
nothing but dry, barren and ſenſleſs Expreſſions te 
make uſe of; they muſt admit of wild and empty 
Notions, mult be ſingular in · their Fancies; or at 
leaſt, muſt attain to a ſort of ingenious ſubtilty; 
which by degrees will make them loſe their Rel 
gion as faſt as they improve in the knowledy of 
their new Metaphyſicks. | 
* What exceſſes will not Men be tranſported tt 
y their Zeal for Religion, which yet they are as fi 
from believing as from practiſing! 
* The ſame Religion which Men will defend | 
zealouſly, and with ſo much heat and animoſity 
againſt thoſe of a different Perſuaſion, is incroach{ 
upon by themſelves; who, fond of their own pe 
culiar Notions, add or diminiſh from it in the 
minds a thouſand'things, ſometimes very material 
according as it ſuits beſt with their conveniences 
and having thus wholly alter'd the frame of it, re 


ſions. So that, to ſpeak vulgarly, one may fay d 
a Nation, that it has but one manner of Worſhi! 
and one Religion; but properly ſpeaking, it real 
has many, and almoſt every individual Man in! 
has one of his own. y 
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* If Religion be nothing 
God, what. ſhall we think of thoſe who dare affront 
him 1n yes Repreſentatives on Earth, Kings and 
Princes * „ 

Were we aſſur'd that the ſecret intent of the 


fru Ambaſſadors, who came lately from SA u, was 
s perſuade the Moſt Chriſtian King to renounce 
onp Chriſtianity, and admit their Talapoins into his 


Kingdom to creep into Houſes, in order to allure, 
by their diſcourſes, our Wives, our Children, and 


ſulfer them to build Pagodes amongſt us, for the 
norſhipping their Golden Images: with what Scora 
and Der iſion ſhould we hear the relation of ſuch a 


[tic 
Tail 
find 
15 to 


pff 
Ir af 


Leagues thro the vaſt Ocean, in order to bring over 
o Chriſtianity the Kingdoms of IN DIA, Sram, 


iin or JAN; that is, with an intent, which 
Rei the Eyes of all theſe Nations, is full as ridicu- 


ons and impertinent : Yet they protect our Prieſts 
nd Religious, give attention ſometimes to their 
diſcourſes 5 ſuffer them to build Churches, and 
erform all the Duties of their Miſſion, From 
hence could proceed ſuch a Temper both in them 


Is of 
ed u 


as fa 


nd ad us, but from the force of Truth? 

Jost“ Tris not proper for all Men to ſet up for Ho- 
dacht ritality; to have all the common Beggars of the 
rn pe rim daily crouding at their Door, and not ſuf- 


rone to go home empty. But what Man 1s there 
terial bo is not ſenſible of the more ſecret wants of ſome 
ncies dy or other, whom he is able to relieve by his 
it, u terceſſion to others; at leaſt, if not immediately 
it of his own Pocket? In like manner all Men 
ſay Me not qualify'd for the Pulpit, or fit to preach like 

Mimonary or Catechiſt; what Man is there, 
t real at ſome time or other, does not meet with 

re Libertine whom he may attempt to reclaim 
bis private Niſcourſes and friendly — 

ou 


tha 


but a reſpectful fear of 


ar ſelves to the Principles of their Religion; to 


idiculous Enterprize ? Yet we fail fix thouſand 
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The CHARACTERS, or 
Should a Man make but one Convert in the 
whole courſe of his Life, he could not be ſaid to 
have liv'd in vain, or been a uſeleſs burden on the 
Earth. 
* There are two Worlds; one we already dwell 
in, but muſt leave ſo as never to return; the other 


we muſt ſhortly be tranſported to, there to abide 


for ever. Intereſt, Authority, Friends, Reputa- 


tion, and Riches are moſt uſeful in the firſt ; the 


deſpiſing all theſe things is moſt uſeful for the 
next. Which of them had a Man beſt to chuſe ? 

* Who has liv'd one day has liv'd an Ape; the 
fame Sun, the ſame Earth, the ſame World, the 
fame Enjoyments; nothing more like this day than 
to morrow: Death only would be new to ug, 
which is an exchange of this bodily State for 
one that is all Spiritual. But Man, fo greedy 
of Novelties, has no curioſity for this; tho un- 
ſettled in his Mind, and ſtill growing weary 0 
whatever he enjoys, never thihks his Life too long, 
and would perhaps conſent to live for ever : What 
he ſees of Death makes a deeper impreſſion on his 
Mind than what he knows of it; Pain, Sickneſs 
the Grave, make him out of conceit with knowing 
another World : and the ſtrongeſt Motives of Re 
tigion can but juſt bring him to receive his Doon 
with ſubmiſſion, 

* Had God left it to our choice to die, or lint 
for ever; and did we conſider how diſmal it is fo 
a Man to ſee no end of his Poverty, Subjection 
Sickneſs or Sorrow; or at beſt, to enjoy Rich 
Greatneſs, Health, and Pleaſure, with an abſolu 
neceſſity of exchanging them ſhortly for their col 
traries, by the continual Viciſſitude of Times; ab 
thus to be toſs'd to and fro by the wheel of Fol 
tune, betwixt Happineſs and Miſery; it would po 
any one to make a choice. Nature having ty 
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to the former, ſaves us the labour of chuſing; and 
the neceſſity of dying is made eaſy by Religion. 

* If my Religion be falſe, it is a Snare, which I 
muſt own to be laid with ſuch Temptations, that I 
could not avoid ruſhing into, and being caught 
by it. What Majeſty, what Glory in its Myſteries ! 
What a Connexion in all the ſeyeral parts of its 
Doctrine! How very rational is it! How candid 
and innocent in its Morals! Who can ſtand againſt 
the ſtrength of ſo many millions of Witneſſes, the 
moſt moderate and wiſeſt of Men; who during 
three whole Ages ſucceeded one another, and whom 
the ſenſe of the ſame Truth ſo conſtantly ſupported 
Win their Exiles, in the darkeſt Dungeons, the moſt 
painful Torments, and even in Death it ſelf ? Take, 
ſt open Hiſtory, run it over thro all its parts; take 
t from the beginning of the World, from the 
dawn of its Creation ; was there ever any thing 
ke this? Could all the Power of God himſelf have 
lid a fitter Plot to deceive me? How then ſhould I 
ſcape? Whither ſhould I run? And how ſhould 1 
d any thing better? Nay, but half fo good? 
Wt 1 muſt periſh, *tis this way 1 will periſh, Deny= 

by the Being of a God, would indeed ſuit my Incli- 
ations much better than ſuffering my ſelf to be de- 
ded, tho by ſo plauſible and ſo ſpecious a pretence: 
at 1 have examin'd thorowly, have endeavour'd all 
could, and ſtill want the power to be an Atheiſt, 
bus am I forc'd back on my Religion, and com- 
I'd to ſtick to it. This then muſt be my Doom. 
* Religion is, either true or falſe; if falſe, the 
ligious Man and the ſtri& Obſerver of all the Pre- 
pts of Self-denial, venture no more than juſt the 
ls of threeſcore Years, which 1 will allow to be 
liſhly beſtow'd : But if true, the vicious Man is 
all Men moſt miſerable ; and 1 tremble at the very 
ughts of what unutterable and incomprehenſible 
orments I ſee him daily heaping upon himſelf. TW 

| A a the 
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the Truth f Religion were much leſs demonſtrable 1 for 
than it really is, certainly there is no ſenſible Man ] 


but Would chuſe to be virtuous. X 2 
* Thoſe who dare deny the Being of a God, not ſ 
hardly deſerve one ſhould ſtrive to demonſtrate it I ame 


to them, or at leaſt that one ſhould argue with them nd | 
with more ſeriouſneſs than 1 have done hither. 


to; they are for the generality ſo ignorant, that . 
they are unqualify'd to underſtand the clear. 11 | 
eſt Principles, the trueſt and moſt natural Infe. he ar 
rences : yet Lam willing to offer to their reading Nutu. 
what follows, provided they don't fancy tis all WW... 
which can be ſaid upon the ſubject of fo noble and My. .; 


illoftrious a Truth. 


« Fd 


Forty Years ago I was not, neither was it in my], 1 
power ever to be, any more than now that Jam, it 


poY 4 : Bein 

is in my power to ceaſe from being; my Exiſtence * : 
therefore had its beginning, and is now continu'd how 
to me thro the Influence of ſomething which is with- nat | 


out me, and will ſubſiſt after me, which is better ger 
and more powerful than I am: Now if that ſome- il the 


thing is not God, let me but know what it is. the ſy 


I exiſt : but this exiſtence of mine proceeds, per- stet 
haps, you'll ſay, from the power only of an uni- 
verſal Nature, which has been ſeen ſuch as we ſee it 
now from all Eternity: But this Nature is either Wy: B 
only ſpiritual, and then 'tis God; or only material 
and conſequently could not create that part of myh,q.1/ 
Being which is Spiritual, my Soul; or elſe It 1s 
compound of Spirit and Matter: and then tha 
part of Nature, which you ſay is Spirit, is what | 
call God. | 

Again: Perhaps you'll add, what I call my Soul 
is nothing but a part of Matter, ſubſiſting thro thi 
power of an univerſal Nature, which alſo is mate 
rial; always was, and ever will be ſuch as we {ee ll 
now, and which is not God. But at leaſt you mul 
grant, what 1 call my Soul, let it be what it * 
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is ſomething which thinks, and if it is Matter, it 
z ſuch:Matter as thinks; for you can never beat it 
into me, that at the time I am thus arguing, there is 
not ſomething within me which thinks. Now if this 
ſomething within me which thinks, owes its Being 
and Preſervation to an univerſal Nature, which al- 
ways was and ever will be, and which it acknow- 
edges as its firſt cauſe, it neceſſarily follows, that 
this univerſal Nature either thinks, or is more no- 
tle and more perfect than that which thinks: and if 
Nature thus deſcrib'd is Matter, then it muſt bean 
miverſal Matter which thinks, or which is more no- 
le and more perfect than that which does think. 
proceed further, and ſay, that ſuch an univer- 
mel Matter, if it be not a chimerical but a real 
being, may be perceiv'd by ſome of our Senſes ; 
ad if it cannot be diſcover'd in it ſelf, may be 
known at leaſt thro the various Order of its diffe- 


0 


ih- rat Parts; which forms all Bodies, and makes the 
ter ference betwixt them. Matter then, is it ſelf 
"Wil theſe different Bodies: now ſince, according to 

the ſuppoſition, Matter is a Being which thinks, or 
per sdbetter than that which thinks; it follows, that 
* it is ſuch in ſome of theſe Bodies at leaſt, and con- 


kquently in all Bodies, in Stones, in Minerals, in 
the Earth, in the Sea, in my ſelf, who am but a 
Body, as well as in all its other parts: 1 am then 
beholden for this ſomething which thinks within 
ne, and which I call my Soul, to all theſe groſs, 
earthly, and corporeal parts, which being laid to- 
ether make up this univerſal Matter, or this viſi- 
le World; which is abſurd. 


* lf, on the contrary, this univerſal Nature, let it 
nate That it will, is not all theſe Bodies, nor any 
ce i iſe Bodies, it follows that it is not Matter, 6 


id cannot be perceiv'd by any of our Senſes: And 
notwithſtanding this, it has the Faculty of think- f 
lg, or is more perfect than that which has the Fa- 

Aa 2 culty | 
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culty of thinking, I ſtill conclude, *tis Spirit, or 
ſomething better and more perfect than Spirit: Now * 
if that which thinks within me, and which 1 call N. y 
my Soul, not finding its Principle in it ſelf, and ling 


much leſs in Matter, as has been juſt now demon- Whe 


ſtrated, is forc'd to acknowledg this univerſal Na- c 
ture to be the firſt: Cauſe, and only Spring from Sea 
whence it derives its Being; I will not diſpute about ne 
words: But this original Spring of all ſpiritual | 1 

Beings, which is it ſelf Spirit, or which is more e © 


excellent than Spirit, is what I call God. Doct 


In a word, I think, therefore there is a God; for uy 
that which thinks within me is not a Gift I can pre- et, 
tend to have beſtow'd on my ſelf; ſince it was no Wi. 
more in my power to be the Author of it at firſt, M" fy 
than it is now to be the Preſerver of it for one mi- R 
nute: And I receiy'd it not from a Being ſuperior WM? 
to me, and which is material, ſince it's impoſſible 
for Matter to be ſuperior to that which thinks; 
from whence it follows, that I muſt have receiv'd 
it from a Being ſuperior to me, and which is not 
material; and that ſuperior Being is God. 

* From the inconſiſtence of an univerſal Nature 
which thinks, with any thing which is material, 
mult neceſſarily be infer'd, that any particular he- 
ing which thinks, cannot admit of any thing mate- 
rial; for tho an univerſal Being which thinks, does 
in its Idea include infinitely more Power, Indepen- 
dence and Capacity than that of a particular Being 
which thinks, yet it does not imply a greater 1n- 
conſiſtence with Matter; it being impoſſible for this 
incoaſiſtence to be the greateſt in either, becauſe it 
is, as it were, infinite in both: and it is as impoll- 
ble that what thinks within me ſhould be Matter, 
as it is conceivable that God ſhould be Matter. As 
God therefore is a Spirit, ſo my Soul alſo. 15 4 
Spirit. | X 


* 
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rel cannot poſitively know whether a Dog is 
endow'd with the facultys of Chuſing, Remem- 
bring, Loving, Fearing, Imagining, or Thinking. 
nd When therefore I am told, thoſe Actions in a Dog 


* mhich ſeem'd to be the effect of either Paſſion or 
Cenſation, proceed naturally and neceſſarily from the 
m I diſpoſition of the material parts of its Body, which, 
ut Wl like Clock-work, put it under an abſolute neceſſity 
ul ef moving thus; I may perhaps acquieſce in this 
dre N poctrine: But as for me, 1 think, and certainly 
doe ow. that I think. Now if one conſiders this or 
or ¶ wat Diſpoſition of material parts, which altogether 
4 make up what Body you pleaſe; that is, an Extent 


t. Nibich wants no Dimenſions, which has Length, 
> WMBreadth and Depth, and is diviſible in all theſe 
reſpets : pray what proportion is there betwixt 
ibi ſuch an Extent and that which thinks? WS 

ble + If all things are Matter, and if thinking in me, 
4 Ns vell as in all other Men, is an effect only of the 
Wa oipotion of the parts of Matter; how came 


to the World? Can Matter produce ſo pure, 
{ imple, ſo immaterial an Idea, as that we have 
of Spirit? Can Matter be the Principle of that 
which denies and excludes it ſelf from its own 
Being? How is it in Man that which thinks; 
that is, that which is a conviction to Man he is 


ew not material? | 
8 10 There are Beings which laſt not long, becauſe 
* hey are made up of things which differ much ia 


heir Nature, and are deſtructive to each other: 


ny here are others more laſting, becauſe they are more 
5 imple, but they periſh at laſt, being made up of 

a; W*'cral parts, into which they may be divided. 
"ul hat which thinks within me muſt needs laſt very 


org, ſince it is a very pure Being, free from all mix- 
ure and compoſition zand there is no reaſon why it 
x | Aa 3 '  thovhk 
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any other Idea than that of Things material in- 
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ſhould periſh ; for what can corrupt or divide a ſin- MW wh 
ple Being, which has no parts? FR Is 

* The Soul ſees Colours thro the Organ of the MW Wi 
Eye, and hears Sounds thro the Organ of the Ear; MW is 
but it may ceaſe either from ſeeing or hearing, M be 
when thoſe Senſes or thoſe Objects are remov'd, M 
and yet not ceaſe from being, becauſe the Soul is Ml At: 
not properly that which ſees or hears, it is only tak 
that which thinks: Now how can it ceaſe from per 
being ſuch ? It cannot thro the want of Organs, ſince ¶¶ tou 
it has been prov'd not to be material; nor thro cer 
the want of Objects, as long as there is a God and rad 
eternal Truths; it is then incorruptible. Andi but 
cannot conceive that a Soul, which God has fila 51: 
with the Idea of his infinite and all-perfect Being, net: 


muſt be annihilated. by c 
* Obſerve, Lucilius, this ſpot of Ground, which | 
for neatneſs and ornament, exceeds the other Lands the 
about it: here are the fineſt Fountains, the moſt cu fort 
rious Water-works you ever ſaw, there endleſ land 
Walks, ſnelter'd from all cold Winds and lin'd wit part 
fruitful Palliſadoes: On this ſide a thick and ſnadi s, t 
Grove, on the other an admirable Proſpect; a lit Wits | 
tle lower a Rivulet, whoſe Stream running amonglUl no 
the Willows and Poplars, was once hardly taken no Eart 
tice of, is now become a famous Canal, and its Ban Cou 
ſupported with Free- ſtone: and yonder thoſe long long 
and ſhady Avenues lead you to a noble Seat, ſur for | 
rounded with Water. Will you ſay this is the effec and 
of Chance? Will you ſuppoſe all theſe things met to abov 
gether accidentally ? No certainly, you would rate Hou: 
commend the Order, the Diſpoſition of them, ti twer 
Judgment and Skill of the ingenious Contriver. MW Cout 
thoughts would be the-ſame with yours, and I would faſtet 
ſuppoſe this muſt be the dwelling of one of tho h. 
Men, who from the very minute they get int Sdun 
Office, think on nothing but on the laying the FoulWor o 
dation of ſome great and ſumptuous: Palace, Y*Wand t 


wha 
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what is this PIE of ground ſo order'd, and on the 
beautifying of which all the Art of the moſt skilful 
Workmen have been employ'd, if the whole Earth 
is but an Atom hanging in the Air, and if 
de pleas'd to hear what I am going to ſay ? 

You are plac'd, Lucilius, on ſome part of this 
Atom; you muſt needs be very little, ſince you 
take up ſo little room̃ on it; yet you have Eyes im- 
perceptible like two Points, open them however 
towards the Heavens; what do you ſometimes per- 
ceive there? Is it the Moon when at the Full? Tis 
radiant then and very beautiful, tho all its Light be 
but the Reflection of the Light of the Sun: It appears 
large as the Sun it ſelf, larger than the other Pla- 
nets, than any of the Stars; but be not deceiv'd 
by outward appearance: Nothing in the Heavens is 
6 little as the Moon, its Superficies exceeds not 
the thirteenth part, its Solidity not the eight and 
fortieth part, and its Diameter, which is two thou- 
nd two hundred and fifty Miles, not a quarter 
part of the Diameter of the Earth: And the truth 
is, that which makes it fo great in appearance is 
Its proximity only; its diſtance from us being 


you'll 
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no more than thirty times the Diameter of the 


Earth, or three hundred thouſand Miles. Nay, its 
Courſe is nothing in compariſon of the prodigious 
long race of the Sun thro the ſpacious Firmament; 
for it is certain, it runs not above ſixteen hundred 
and twenty thouſand Miles a day; which is not 
above ſixty ſeven thouſand five hundred Miles an 
Hour, or one thouſand one hundred and five and 
twenty in a Minute: And yet to compleat this 
Courſe, it muſt run five thouſand fix hundred times 
faſter than a Race-Horſe which runs twelve Miles 
an hour; it muſt be eighty times ſwifter than 
Sound, than the Report, for example, of a Cannon, 
or of Thunder, which flies eight hundred and one 
and thirty Miles an hour. 
Aa 4 But 


Y 
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But if you will oppoſe the Moon to the Sun 
with reſpect to its Greatneſs, its Diſtance, or its 


Courſe, you ſhall find there is no compariſon to be 


made betwixt em. Remember only that the Dia- 
meter of the Earth is nine thouſand Miles, that of 
the Sun a hundred times as large, which is nine 
hundred thouſand Miles; now if this be the Breadth 
of it every way, judg you what its ,Superficies, 
what its Solidity muſt be. Do you comprehend the 
Vaſtneſs of this Extent, and that a Million of ſuch 
Globes as the Earth being laid together, would not 
exceed the Sun in bigneſs ? How great, will you cry, 
muſt then the diſtance of it be, if one may judg of 
it by its ſmallneſs in appearance? ?Tis true, it is pro- 
digiouſly great; it is demonſtrated that the Sun's 
diſtance from the Earth, can be no leſs than ten 
thouſand times the Diameter of the Earth; or, 
which is all one, than ninety millions of Miles. It 
may be four times, perhaps fix times, perhaps ten 
times as much, for ought we know ; there is no Me- 
thod found out for the determining this diſtance, 
Now, for the help of your comprehenſion, let us 
ſuppoſe a Mill-ſtone falling from the Sun upon the 
Earth ; let it come down with all the ſwiftneſs ima- 
ginable, and even ſwifter than the heavieſt bodies 
falling from ever To high; let us alſo ſuppoſe 
that it preſerves always the ſame ſwiftneſs, with- 
out acquiring a greater, or loſing from that it al- 
ready has; that it advances forty Yards every Se- 
cond, which is half the height of the higheſt Stec- 
ple, and conſequently two thouſand four hundred 
Yards in a Minute: But to facilitate this computa- 
tion, allow it to be two thouſand ſix hundred and 
forty Yards ; which If a Mile and half, its fall will be 
three Miles in two Minutes, ninety Miles in an Hour, 
and two thouſand one hundred and ſixty Miles in a 
Day: Now it muſt fall ninety millions of Miles be- 
tore it comes down to the Earth; fo that it * 
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he leſs than forty one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty 


n 

is Ml ix Days; which is above one hundred and forty 
ve Ml Years in performing this Journy. Let got all this 
a- fright you, Lucilius, I'll tell you more. The diſtance 
of Nof Saturn from the Earth is at leaſt ten times as much 


25 the Sun's, ſo that it is no leſs than nine hundred 
thouſand millions of Miles; and that this Stone 
would be above eleven hundred and forty Years in 
he Malling down from Saturn to the Earth. | 

ch Now by this elevation of Saturn, raiſe your 
ot imagination ſo high, if you can, as to conceive the 
7, Winmenſity of his daily courſe : The Circle which 
of Wit deſcribes, has above eighteen hundred mil- 
ro- ions of Miles diameter, and conſequently above 
n's ire thouſand four hundred millions of Miles circum- 
frence : So that a Race-Horſe, which Ill ſuppoſe 


Ee 


or, io run thirty Miles an Hour, muſt be twenty thous 
It Nad five hundred and forty eight Years in taking 
ten lis round. | ; 120 
le- 1 have not ſaid all, Lucilius, which can be ſaid 


n the Miracle of this viſible World; or, to ſpeak 
ore like your ſelf, on the Wonders of Chance, 
which alone you allow to be the firſt Cauſe of all 


ons than you imagine: Learn what Chance is, 


zoſe Meſſer your ſelf to be inform'd of all the power of 
ith- Wor God. Do you know that this diſtance of the 
al- in from the Earth, which is ninety millions of 
Se- les, and that of Saturn, which is nine hundred 
tec- WWlllions of Miles, are ſo inconſiderable, if oppos'd 
ired I that of the other Stars, that no compariſon can 


gpreſs the true meaſure of the latter? for indeed 
lat proportion is there betwixt any thing that 


at which is impoſſible to be meaſur'd? The 
| Wight of a Star cannot be known; it is, if 1 may 
s be- ſpeak, immenſurable. All Angles, Sines and 
cant Nrallaxes, become uſeleſs, if one goes about to 

7 - | | compute 


u be mea ſur'd, let its extent be what it will, and 


ings; it is ſtill, more wonderful in its opera- 
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compute it. Should one Man obſerve a fix'd Star 
at Paris, and another from Japan, the two 
Lines which would reach from their Eyes to that 
Star, would make no Angle at all, but be con- 
founded together and make up one and the ſame 
Line; ſo inconſiderable is the ſpace of the whole 
Earth, in compariſon of that diſtance : but the 
Stars have this in common with Saturn and the 


Fun, and I ſhould ſay ſomething more. If then 


two Aſtronomers ſhould ſtand, the one on the 
Earth, and the other in the Sun, and from thence 
ſhould obſerve one Star at the ſame time; the two 
viſual Rays of theſe two Aſtronomers would not 
form a ſenſible Angle. But that you may conceiye 
the ſame thing another way; ſhould a Man be 
plac'd on one of the Stars, this Sun, this Earth, 
and the ninety millions of Miles which are betwixt 
**m, would ſeem to him but as one Point. This i 
demonſtrated. a + 

Nor is the diſtance known betwixt any two 
Stars, tho they appear ever ſo near one another; 
you would think, if you judg'd by your Eye, the 
Pleiades almoſt touch'd one another; there 1s 4 
Star ſeems to be plac'd on one of thoſe which make 
the Tail of the Great-Bear, your ſight can hardly 
perceive that part of the Heavens which divide 
them, they make together as it were but one dou- 
ble Star; yet if the moſt skilful Aſtronomers can- 
not with all their Art find out their diſtance from 
each other, how far aſunder muſt two Stars be 
which appear remote from one another ? And how 
much farther yet the two Polar Stars? How pro- 
digious the length of that Line, which reaches 
from one to the other? How immenſe the Circle, 
of which this Line is the Diameter ? How unta- 
thomable the Solidity of the Globe, of which til 
Circle is but a Section? Shall we ſtill wonder tha 
theſe Stars, tho ſo exceeding great, ſeem no 1 
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ger to us than ſo many Sparks? Shall we not ra- 


ther admire, that from ſo vaſt a height they ſhoald 
preſerve the leaſt appear por of. Bodies, and ſhould 
he diſcern'd at all? And indeed the Quantity of 
them unſeen is innumerable. Tis true, we limit 


the number of the Stars, but that is only of ſuch - 


stars as are viſible to us; for how ſhould we 
number thoſe we cannot ſee? Thoſe, for exam- 
ple, which make up the Via Lactea, that trace: of 
Light, which in a clear Night, you may obſerve 
on the Sky from North to South, and which 
by their extraordinary height ſafftering not our 
Eyes to diſtinguiſh each in particular, give a white 
caſt only to that part. of the Heavens they are 
plac'd in? ME 5s 1 1 

Behold then the Earth on which we tread; 
hanging looſe like a Grain of Sand in the Air: A 
multitude of fiery Globes, the vaſtneſs of whoſe 
bulk confounds my Imagination, and whoſe height 
exceeds the reach of my Conceptions, all perpetu- 
ally rouling round this Grain of Sand, have been 
for above this ſix thouſand Years, and are ſtill daily 
croſſing the wide, the immenſe ſpaces - of the 
Heavens: Or if you deſire another, and yet as 
wonderful a Syſtem z the Earth it ſelf is turning 
round the Sun, which is the Center of the Uni- 


verſe, with an inconceivable ſwiftneſs. Methinks' 


ſee the motion of all theſe Globes, the order- 
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ly march of theſe prodigious Bodies; they ne- 


ver diſorder, never hit, never touch one another : 
ſhould but the leaſt of them happen to ſtart a- 
ide, and run againſt the Earth, what muſt become 
of the Earth? But on the contrary, all keep their 
reſpective Stations, remain in the Order preſcrib'd 
to them, follow the Tracts appointed for them; 
and this, with reſpe& to us, is done with fo 
little Noiſe, that the Vulgar know not there 


are 
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not a Mode or a Faſhion of Being? 
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Oeconomy of Chance! Could Intelligence it ſelf 
have done any. thing beyond this ? One only thing 
I cannot underſtand, Lucilius. Theſe vaſt Bodies 
are ſo conſtant in their Courſes, in their Revoluti- 
ons, and their Relations to each other, that a little 
Animal, confin'd to a corner of that wide ſpace, 
which is call'd the World, having made his Obſer. 
vations on them, has contriv'd an exact and in- 
fallible Method of foretelling in what degree of 
their reſpective Courſes every one of theſe Star 


will be two thouſand, four thouſand, nay, twenty 


thouſand Years hence. Here lies my ſcruple, 
Lucilius; If it be by Chance that they obſerve 
ſuch nvariable Rules, what is Order, and what are 
Rules? | | | 


*. Nay, I'll ask you what is Chance? Is it Body? 


Is it Spirit? Is it a Being diſtinguiſn'd from all 


other Beings, which has a particular exiſtence, 
or which reſides in any Place? Or rather, is it 
| | When a 
Bowl runs againſt a Stone, we are apt to ſay, tis a 
chance; but is it any thing more than the acciden- 
tal hitting of theſe Bodies one againſt the other? 
If by this chance, or this knock, the Bowl changes 
its ſtrait Courſe into an oblique one; if its dired 
Motion becomes reflected; if ceaſing from rol- 
ling on its Axis, it winds and whirls like a Top; 
ſhall I from thence infer, that Motion in general, 

roceeds in this Bowl from this ſame chance ? Shall 
T not rather ſuſpect that the Bowl owes it to it ſell, 
or to the impulſe of the Arm which threw it? Ot 
becauſe the circular Motions of the Wheels of a 
Clock are determin'd one by the other, in their 
degrees of ſwiftneſs, ſhall I be leſs curious in ex3- 
mining what may be the cauſe of all theſe Motions! 
Whether it lies in the Whgels themſelves, or B 


deriv'd from the moving force of a Weight which 
TE | gives 


ves. 
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gives em the ſwing ? But neither theſe Wheels nor 
this Bowl could produce this Motion in themſelves ; 
and it does not lie in their own Nature, if they can 
be depriv'd of it without changing this Nature; 
it is therefore likely they are mov'd ſome other 
way, and thro a 2 Power. And as for the 
Celeſtial Bodies, if they ſhould be depriv'd of 
their Motion, would therefore their Nature be al- 
ter d? Would they ceaſe from being Bodies? I can't 
believe they would: Yet they move, and ſince they 
move not of themſelves, nor by their own Nature, 
one would examine, Lucilius, whether there is not 
ſme Principle without them, which cauſes this 
Motion. Whatever you find it, I call it God. 
Should we ſuppoſe theſe great Bodies to be 
ithout Motion, I ſhould not then ask who moves 


LM. a. r 


made them, as I may examine who made theſe 


ſhould take one of thoſe Atoms, and ask, 


Minute before it did exiſt ; it was and it was not 


ad this Atom no beginning? Is it Eternal? Is it 
nnite? Will you make a God of this Atom? 
*The Mite has Eyes, and turns aſide if it meets 
ith ſuch Objects as may be hurtful to it; place 
f a Lon any thing black, for the benefit of Obſerva- 
on, and if, while it is walking, you lay the leaſt 
it of Straw in its way, you will ſee it alter its 
ourſe immediately: And can you think the Cry- 
aline Humour, the Retina, and the Optick Nerve, 
'# all 


em, but I ſhould ſtill be allow'd to enquire who 


heels, or this Bowl; and tho each of theſe Bo- 
lies was ſuppos'd to be but a heap of Atoms, 
hich have accidentally knit themſelves together, 
bro the figure and conformation of their Parts, 


ho created this Atom? ls it Matter? ls it Spi- 
it? Had it any Idea of it ſelf? If ſo, then it exiſted - 


t the ſame time; and if it be the Author of its 
a Being, and of its manner of Being, why did it 
nake it ſelf a Body rather than a Spirit? Or elſe 
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all which One ſight = this little Animal, are by k 
product of Chance ; | y 
ye may obſerve in a drop of Water, which er 
has had Pepper ſteep'd in it, and is corrupted, too; 
an infinite number of ſmall Animals, whoſe Fi- . 
gure may be ,perceiv'd with the help of a Mag- ck 
nifying Glaſs, and who move to and fro with an * 1 
incredible ſwiftneſs, like ſo many Monſters in the no 
wide Ocean; each of theſe ſmall Animals is a thoy- tin! 
ſand times leſs than a Mite, and yet is a Body WM. mere 
which lives, receives Nouriſhment, grows; and 


muſt not only have Muſcles, but ſuch Veſſels alſo 45 * 


f ing. 
as are equivalent to Veins, Nerves and Arteries, might 
— a Brake: to make diſtribution of its Animl ee 
pirits. 2 : Power. 

A bit of Mould, tho no bigger than a grain of Work 
Sand, appears thro a Microſcope like a heap of ma- "SS 
ny Plants; of which ſome are plainly ſeen to bear WW The 
Flowers, and other Fruits; ſome have Buds only, liter: 
and others are wither'd. How extremely {ial the pr. 
muſt be the Roots and Fibres, thro which theſe + 
little Plants receive their Nouriſhment? And if one Bon 
conſiders that theſe Plants bear their own Seed ö "pps 
well as Oaks or Pines, or that thoſe ſmall Animals ben 
1 was ſpeakiag,of, are multiply'd by Generation as WW yiel 
well as Elephants and Whales, whither will - 55 
ſuch Obſervations lead one? Who could work 75 
theſe things which are ſo fine, ſo exceeding ſma "Wis e 
that no Eye can perceive them; and that * F o teac 
well as the Heavens, border upon Infinity it 7 ut the 
tho in the other extreme? Would not one think! 


but it 
was the ſame Being who made, and who moves Bt dle 


ling i 
rheth 
ow'd 
en, 0 


1 j in their 
thoſe vaſt Bodies which are ſo wonderful in 
Bigneſs, their Elevation, wo 1 and the 

odigious Extent of their Courſes ! 
0K Man enjoys the Sun, the Stars, the Heavens 


| ir he 
and their lafluences, as much as he does * * 


— 
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breathes, and the Earth on which he. treads, and 
by which he is ſupported : This is matter of Fact, 
and if beſides the Fact, I were to prove the proba- 
bility of the thing, and that it is fitting he ſhould 
(o ſo, 1 might eaſily make it out, ſince the Hea- 
Jens, and all contain'd in them, are not to be 
compar'd in Nobleneſs and Dignity, with one of 
the meaneſt Men on Earth; and ſince there can 
de no more proportion betwixt them and him, 
than is betwixt Matter deſtitute of Senſation, 
| 1 mere Extent. according to three dimenſions, and 
Spiritual, a Reaſonable, or an Intelligent Be- 
"Wiz, If any one fays that leſs than all theſe things 
might have ſerv'd for the conſervation of Man, I 
' W:inſwer;. God could do no leſs to manifeſt his 
power, Goodneſs, and Magnificence : ſince let his 
Works appear ever ſo great and wonderful, he 
could have made them infinitely greater. 

The whole World, were it made for Man, is, in 
aliteral Senſe, the leaſt thing God has done for Man, 
the proof of which may be drawn from Religion. 
Man is therefore neither preſumptuous nor vain, 
when ſubmitting to the Evidence of Truth, he owns 
he advantages he has receiv'd; much rather might 
he be tax d with blindneſs and ſtupidity,did he retuſe 
to yield himſelf convinc'd thro the multitude of 
roofs which Religion lays before him, to ſhew 
him the greatneſs of his Privileges, the certainty of 
his Refuge, the reaſonableneſs of his Hopes, and 
0 teach him what he 1s, and what he may be. Ay, 
ut the Moon is inhabited, at leaſt we don't know 
but it may. To how little purpoſe do you talk of 
the Moon, Lucilius? If you own there is a God, no- 
ir bing indeed is impoſſible. But do you deſig to ask 
thi 'hether on us alone of all the Univerſe, God has be- 

ow'd ſuch Favours ? Whether there are not other 
ens len, or other Creatures in the Moon, whom alſo 


he | 
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he has made the Objects of his Bounty? To ſo vain 
a Curioſity, to ſo frivolous a Queſtion, let me return 
this anſwer, Lucilius. The Earth is inhabited, we 
are the Inhabitants of it, and know we are ſo, we 
have Proofs, Demonſtrations and Convictions, for 
all that we are bound to believe of God and of onr 


ſelves; let the Nations who inhabit the Celeſtial 


Globes, whatever thoſe Nations are, be mindful of 
their own concerns ; they have their Cares, and we 
have ours. You have obſerv'd the Moon, Lucius; 
have found its Spots, its Depths, its Ruggedneſs, 
its Elevation, its Extent, its Courſe, and its Eclip- 
ſes, no Aſtronomer has yet done more: Now con- 
trive ſome new and more exact Inſtruments; ob- 
ſerve it again; Do you ſee whether it is inhabited, 


what are its Inhabitants? Whether they are like 


Men, or are really Men? After you, let me look, 
and let us both be convinc'd there are Men who 
inhabit the Moon; and then, Lucilius, we'll con- 
ſider whether thoſe Men are Chriſtians, or no; 
and whether God has given them an equal ſhare of 
his Favours With us. 

Every thing is great and wonderful in Nature, 
there's nothing which does not bear the Mark of 
the Workman, in ſome Corner; the very irregu- 
lar and imperfect Things which we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve, imply Regularity and Perfection. Vain and 
preſumptuous Man! make a Worm, which you 
trample under foot and deſpiſe : You are afraid of 
a Toad, make a Toad if you can. How excellent 
a Maſter of his Art is he, who fabricates thoſe 
Things which Mea not only admire, but fear! [ 
don't require you to ſhew your Skill in making 4 
Man of Senſe, a handſom Man, or a beautiful Wo- 
man; the Undertaking is too hard and unequal 
for you: Try only to make a deform'd Creature, 
an Ideot, a Monſter, and Pm content. | 


Ye 
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Ve Kings, Monarchs, Potentates, ſacred Maje- 


ſties! have J given you all your pompous Titles? 


Ye Great, High and Mighty, and perhaps ſhortly 
Almighty Lords! we poor Men ſtand in need, for 


the ripening our Harveſts, of a little Rain, or 


what is leſs, a little Dew; make it for us, we 
beſeech you, Tend down upon the face of the Earth 
but one drop of- Water. 

Order, Decoration, the Effects of Nature are 
commonly known; the Cauſes and Principles are 
not ſo: Ask a Woman how the Eye comes to ſec 
immediately as ſoon as open'd: Ask a learned Man 
the ſame Queſtion, 

* Many millions of Years, nay, many Thouſand 
millions of Years; in a word, as many as can be 
comprehended within the limits of Time, are bur 
an Inſtant, compar'd with the duration of God, who 
is Eternal: The Spaces of the whole Univerſe are 
but a Point, an Atom, compar'd with his Immen- 
ſity. If it be ſo, as I affirm it is, (for what propor- 
tion can there be between Finite and Infinite?) I 
ask what is the courſe of a Man's Life, or what the 
extent of that grain of Sand, which is call'd the 
Earth; nay, of a ſmall part of that Barth which 
Man inhabits and enjoys? The Wicked are proſpe- 
rous, while they live: Some of them are, lown; 
Virtue is oppreſs'd, and Vice remains unpuniſh'd : It 
happens ſo ſometimes, 'tis true. This is then In- 
juſtice: No, not at all. You ſhould have prov'd, 
to draw this concluſion, that the Wicked are abſo- 
lutely happy, the Virtuous abſolutely depriv'd of 
Happineſs, and Vice abſolutely and always remains 
unpuniſh'd 3 that the ſhort time in which the Good 
re oppreſs'd, and the Wicked proſperous, ſhould 
at leaſt have a Duration; that what we call Pro- 
ſperity and good Fortune, ſhould be ſomething 
more than a falſe Appearance, or a vain Shadow 

which vaniſhes away; that _ Atom, the Earth, 
| B in 
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The CHARACTERS, or 
in which Virtue and Vice ſo ſeldom meet with their * 
deſerts, ſnould be the only Stage, on which they 


2 our e 

are to receive Rewards and Puniſhments. hoe fr 
I can't infer more clearly, from my thinking that but u 
1 am Spirit, than I conclude from what I do, or I are h 
do not, according as I pleaſe, that 1 am free: the r 
Now Freedom is the power of chuſing, or of ta- I 1. 
king a voluntary determination towards Good or fl cho 
| Evil, ſo that the doing Good or Evil is what we call Gold 
Virtueor Vice: For Vice to remain abſolutely un- place 
puniſh'd would be an Injuſtice, tis true. For Vice I Gold 
to remain unpuniſh'd on Earth, is a Myſtery only ; ¶ Land. 
yet, let us, with the Atheiſt, ſuppoſe that an In- hard 
juſtice too. All Injuſtice is a negation or a ptiva- fuppc 
rion of Juſtice, therefore all Injuſtice ſuppoſes a il gut f 
Juſtice: All Juſtice is a conformity to a ſovereign il vere 
Reaſon, I'll ask you then, whether it has not ever WM 01.1; 
been juſt that Vice ſhould be puniſh'd ? Yes cer- m ane 
tainly, and the denying of it would be as ridicu-W nere 
lous, as if one ſhould pretend to ſay, that a Trian- Ships 
gle has not three Angles. Now all conformity to to th 
Reaſon, is a Truth: This conformity, as I ſaid i 0... 
juſt now, always was. It may then be included in thing 
the number of what we call eternal Truths: gut banif 
this Truth either is not and cannot be, or elſe it ; to all 
the Object of a Knowledg. This Knowledg there-W crafts 
fore is Eternal, and this eternal Knowledg is God. WM to the 
The moſt ſecret Crimes are diſcover'd ſo ealily, like, - 
notwithſtanding all the care that has been taken toi nim 2 
prevent their being brought to light; and ſuch di- no 8. 
coveries ſeem to reſult ſo naturally, even from the nor S. 
darkeſt Plots,that the Authors of thoſe Crimes could Tirol 
invent to hide their Guilt, that one would think 0 verſal 
thing but God could have produc d thoſe unexpeded i Murd 


Events: The number of theſe diſcoveries is ſo great, If, 
that thoſe who are pleas'd to attribute them te 
Chance, muſt own at leaſt, that from all Ages the 
effects of Chance have been moſt wonderful. +4 
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* If you ſuppoſe that every Man on Earth, with- 
out exception, is Rich, and wants nothing, Ell in- 
fer from thence, that there is never a Man on Earth 
but what is poor, and wants every thing: There 
ze but two ſorts of Riches which comprehend all 
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the reſt, Mony and Land; if all were rich, who | 


would be a Husbandman to cultivate the Earth? Or 
who would dig and rip up its Bowels to-find out 
Gold or Silver ? Thoſe who live remote from any 
Place where Gold and Silver lies, could not dig for 
Gold and Silver; and thoſe who inhabit barren 
Lands; which produce nothing but Minerals, could 
hardly reap any Fruits: Ay, but Trade, it is to be 
ſuppos'd; would ſupply both one and the other, 
But ſhould all Men abound in Riches, fo that none 


ould be troubPd with tranſporting from one place 
to another, your Gold, your Silver, or any thing that 


Ships? Who would take care of conducting them 
to their reſpe&ive Ports? Who would travel in 
Caravans? Even Neceſſaries, and the moſt uſeful 
things would then be wanting by every one: To 
baniſh Neceſſity from the Earth, were to bid adieu 
to all Arts and Sciences, all Inventions and Handi- 
crafts ; beſides, ſuch an Equality amongſt Men, as 
to their Riches and Poſſeſſions, would occaſion the 
like, as to their Ranks in the World; would ba- 
nin all Subordination, and reduce Men to have 
no Servants but themſelves, to receive no Help 


frirxolous and uſeleſs, would draw after it an uni- 
verſal Anarchy, would produce Violence, Injuries, 
Murders and Impunity. 

If, on the other hand, you ſuppoſe all Men to be 
poor and indigent, in vain the Sun enlightens our 
Horizon; in vain it warms the Earth, and renders 
it fruitful; in vain the Heavens pour out their In- 

Bb 2 fluences 


mere under a neceſſity of living by Labour, who 


were bought or barter'd? Who would fit out your 


nor Succour from each other; would make Laws 


i 
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fluences on it ; in vain the Rivers water it with their 
Streams; in vain the Fields abound with Fruits ; 
in vain the Sea, the Rocks, and the Mountains are 
ranſack d and rifd of their Treaſure. But if you 
gram that, of all Men who are ſcatter'd throughout 
the World, ſome are Rich and others Poor, Neceſ- 


ſity then muſt reconcile, unite, and bind them to- 


gether ; ſome muſt ſerve and obey, ſome labour 
and cultivate the Earth: ſome muſt contrive 
and invent, ſome improve and bring thoſe Inven- 
tions to perfection; others muſt rule, protect, aſ- 
fiſt, communicate and enjoy. Order is reſtor'd, 
and Providence ſtands confeſs'd. 

* Should you ſuppoſe Power, Idleneſs and Plea- 
ſure to be the ſhare of ſome Men only, and Sub- 
jection, Care and Miſery the Lot of all the reſt ; ei- 
ther the Malice of Men muſt have removꝰd all theſe 


things from their natural place, or elſe God is not 


God. 

Some Inequality in the Conditions of Men, for 
order and ſubordination's ſake, is the Work of God, 
and demonſtrates a Divine Law: Too great a diſ- 
proportion, and ſuch as is generally ſeen amongſt 
them, is their own Work, and is only the Law of 
Force and Violence. 8 

Extremes are vicious, and proceed from Men: 
Compenſation is juſt, and proceeds from God. 


* If theſe Characters do not take, Lwonder they 


ſhould not; and if they do take, I ſhould wonder at 
that too. OS 


FINIS. 


ſtudy 
have 
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en: 75 CHAP. I. Of Works of WIT and 
$ ELOOUEN R. 


F certain brisk and poſitive Wits 
were to have their Will, they 
would not allow the uſe even of 
Words for the expreſſing one's 
Thoughts; a Man muſt ſpeak to 
them by Signs, or, even without 
ſpeaking, communicate his Mind to them: Let him 
ſtudy ever ſo much to be cloſe and conciſe, let him 
have ever ſo great a Reputation for being ſo, they 
B b 3 think 


ME 


1 M. Bruyere's Supplement to the 
© © think him redundant; every thing muſt be left to 
them to fill up, and a Man muſt write for none but 
them. They conceive a Period by the very firſt 
word of it, and a whole Chapter by a ſingle pe- 
riod : Read to them but one 5 75 Paſſage in a 
whole Book, tis enough, they underſtandiit from one 

end to the other; a Bead- roll of aigma's would be 
Pleaſant Reading for them, and they think it a thou. 
ſand pities that this limping Style they are charm'd 
with, ſhould he ſo little us d, and, that ſo few Wri. 
ters ſhould' take up with it. Compariſons drawn 
from a River, whoſe. Stream, tho rapid, is equal 
and uniform; or, from a Conflagration driven by 
the Winds, and ſpreading it ſelf far and wide in 
a Foreſt, where it conſumes the Oaks and Pines; does 
not give them the leaſt Notion of Eloquence, Sur- 
prize them with a little Wild-fire, or dazle them 
with a Sky-Rocket; they'll forgive you what is truly 
Beautiful and Excellent. | „ 

* When you are elevated with reading a Work, 
and your Mind is inſpir'd with noble and generous 
Sentiments, ſeek not for any other Rule to judg it 
by; it is good, and done by a maſterly hand. 

* Thoſe buſy Gentlemen built the Theatre, con- 
triv'd the Machines, the Dances, the Interludes; 

5 made the Verſes, the Muſick, the whole Entertain- 

ment, even the very Hall *tis perform'd in; I mean 
the Roof, and Walls, from the very Foundation: 
Who makes any doubt that they likewiſe were the 
Contrivers of the Hunting - match in the Foreſt of 

+ A very Chantilly, and the Miracle of the , Labyrinth? | 

ingenious gueſs ſo, from their beſtirring themſelyes as they 

Collatim do, and from the fatisfy'd Air -with which they 

| 2176s 00g applaud the ſucceſs of it: If I am deceiv'd, and 

of Chan, they have contributed nothing to that Entertain- 
tily, ment, which was ſo ſtately, ſo gallant, ſo well car- 
ry'd on; and if it was only the Project and Expence 
of one Man alone, I then admire two things; the 


Sedate- 
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cedateneſs and Flegm of him who ſet all theſe 
Wheels at work, and the Hurry and Activity of 


thoſe who did nothing. 


* 
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To C HAP. II. Of PERSONAL 
1 


” 


* HEN a Man is excellent in his Art, and 


gives it all the Perfection of which it is 
capable, he is then in ſome fort above ir, and is equal 
to whatever is moſt Exalted and Noble. v is 
2 Painter, C-— a Muſician, and the Author of 
PrRamus a Poet; but MiGnaRkD is Mid- 
ARD; LULLY is Lor rr, and CORNEILLE 
5 CORN EBIIII. | 9 ; 


—— 


To CH AP. III. Of Women. 


*TOR a Woman to deck and paint her ſelf, is 

not, I confeſs, to ſpeak one thing and think 
another; yet it is more than to go a maſquerading, or 
to diſguiſe one's ſelf: For in a Maſquerade we don't 
pretend to paſs far what we ſeem to be, but only en- 
deavour to conceal our ſelves, and not be known. 
But for a Woman to paint, is to impoſe upon our 
Eyes, and to endeavour to be really thought what 
ſhe only ſeems to be, againſt all Truth; 'tis a ſort 
of Lying, | 


* We ſhould judg of Women, excluſive of their 


Head-dreſs and Shoes, juſt as we meaſure a Fiſh, 
from Head to Tail. OR 
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Gallantry in a Woman adds. to Coquetry. A 


He-Coquet, on the. contrary, is ſomething worſe 
than a Gallant. A Man of Coquetry, and a Wo- 


man of Gallantry, are pretty much upon a level. 


J * 


i 
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To CHAP V. of SOCIETY and 
Co NVERSATION. 


— i 1 are ſome rough, unquiet, ſelf-ſuf- 


it; nor in Company with litt 
you down with, What ſide are you of ? 


make an Elegy : 


' Proſe or Verſe, Sir; What dye lack ? 
' Be is equally good at either. Do you want a Conſe- 


ficient People, who, tho they are perfectiy 


| unemploy'd, and have no manner of Buſineſs to cal 


them away, yet diſpatch yau, if I may ſo ſay, in a 
few words, and think of nothing but how to get 
clear of you : You are talking to them, even tho their 
Back is turn'd, and they are vaniſh'd. They are 
no leſs impertinent than ſuch as ſtop you, only to 
plague you; they are perhaps leſs troubleſom. 

* A Man muſt not pretend to ſhow his Parts ig 
the Company of great Men, their Greatneſs forbids 
Men, they knock 


* AsCcaNni1vus is a Statuary, HE G10 a Bell- 
Founder, AscHnHinsEs a Fuller, and CyD1as 4 
Wit, *tis his Trade; he has a Sign, a Shop, Work 
beſpoken, and Journy-men to work under him: He 
can't poſſibly let you have thoſe Sranzas he pro- 
mis'd you, in leſs than a Month, unleſs he diſap- 
points Dos ira kus, who has engag'd him to 
He has likewiſe a Paſtoral upon 
the Stocks, it is for CRAN TOR, who preſſes him 
for it, and puts him in hopes of a very good Reward. 
hat dye buy! 


latory Letter, or ſome Verſes upon your Miſtreſs 


Abſence, he's your Man; ſtep into his Warchouk, 
| : you 
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Joa may pick and chuſe, they are all ready cut and 
e dry'd. Crpras has a Friend who has no Buſineſs 
„ia the Earth, but to promiſe him to ſuch and ſuch 

people a long time before hand, and at laſt to uſher 
bim into their Houſes as a rare Man, and of ex- 
-Jgquiſite Converſation. When he's there, juſt as a. 
Muſician ſings, or a Lutaniſt touches his Lute be- 
fore People to whom he had been promis'd, ſo 
CyDias after he has cough'd, put back his Ruffle, 
extended his Hand, and open'd his Fingers, very 
gravely vends his ſophiſticated Arguments and quin- 
feſſent iated Thoughts ; unlike thoſe, who (agreeing in 


is all one) ſnatch the Words out of one anothers 
Mouths to jump in Sentiments. CyYDIAs never 
opens his Mouth but to contradict, Methinbs, ſays 
be graciouſly, the very contrary of what you affirm is 
true; or, I can't ſubſcribe to your Opinion : Or elſe, 
I was formerly under the ſame Deluſion as you are 
but — there are three things, adds he, to be conſider d. 


who no ſooner ſy foot into an Aſſembly, but 
looks out for ſome Women with whom he may 
inſinuate himſelf, make ſhow of his Wit or Philo- 
l- Wiphy, and produce his rare Conceptions: For 
a Whether he ſpeaks or writes, he ought never to be 
rk ſuſpected of having in view, either the True or the 
ne Falſe, the Rational or the Ridiculous ; his ſole Care 
r0- {Ws to avoid giving in to the Sentiments of others: 
1p- {Wand therefore in Converſation he waits till every 
to Man has given his Opinion upon the Subject which 
bon Noffer'd, or which he himſelf perhaps lugg'd in, in 
im {order to deliver dogmatically, things that are per- 
rd. Niealy New, but which he will have to be deciſive 
yy ? ad beyond all Reply. CYpDI4Asõ ſets himſelf up- 
1/o- Nen the ſame level with Lucian and SEN EBA, 
e Makes place of VI ROGII, THRBOCRITUSs, PLATO; 
uſe, ad his Flatterer is induſtrious to confirm him, 
you . every 


am 


Principles, and knowing Reaſon or Truth, which 


$77 


To which he joins a fourth. Inſipid Chatterer! 


— 


M. Bruyere's Supplement to the 
every Morning in that Opinion. Being united in 
Taſte and Intereſt with the deſpiſers of Hou, 
he peaceably waits till Mankind, undeceiv'd, prefers 
the modern Poets before that Ancient; then he ſets 


himſelf at the head of the former, and reſerves 


the ſecond Place for a Friend in petto: He is, in 
a word, a compoſition of Pedantry and Formali. 
ty, made to be admir'd by Cits and Ruſticks; and 
yet there is nothing great in him, but the Opinion 
he has of himſelf, 

* Some Men promiſe to keep your Secret, and 
yet reveal it without knowing they do ſo: They 
don't wag their Lips, and yet are underſtood ; tis 
read on their Forehead and in their Eyes; tis 
ſeen thro their Breaſt, they are tranſparent. O- 
thers don't preciſely tell the thing they were en- 
truſted with, but they talk and act in ſuch a man- 
ner that others diſcover it of themſelves. Laſtly, 
There are ſome who deſpiſe your Secret, let the 
Conſequence be what it will; i an Arcanum, Ar. 


' Such-a-one imparted it to me, and forbad me to mention 
it: and then out it comes. » 


— 


88 * ” 


D CHAP. VI. Of the Goops 
| « of FORTUNE. 


* "T*H BE Draper turns over all the Cloth in his 
T Shop, that he may fob you off with the worſt. 
He has Preſſes to give it a luſtre, and falſe Lights 
to conceal its defects, and that it may ſeem good; 
he demands a much greater Price than tis worth, 
that he may ſell it the dearer; he has wrong and 
myſterious Marks, to make People believe the) 
have it for the juſt Value; he has his ſhort El, 
that the Buyer may have as little for his Mon] © 
| | poſſible; 
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poſſible 3 and a pair of Scales to try whether the | 


Gold he receives, be full Weight or no. 


/ 
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To CHAP. VII. Of the CIT x. 
» ARIS, tho commonly the Ape of the Cour, 
P does not always know how to mimick it: 


It by no means reſembles it in thoſe agreeable and 


obliging out- ſide Civilities which ſome Courtiers, 


particularly the Women, naturally have for a Man 


of Merit, and who has nothing but Merit. Theſe 
Court-Ladies never enquire about his Anceſtors or 
Circumſtances, they find him at Court, that's e- 


wugh for them; they endure. him, they eſteem. 


bim, they don't ask whether he came in a Coach 
or on Foot; whether he has a Poſt, an Eſtate, or 
n Equipage: as they wallow in Riches, Honours, 
and Retinue, they freely divert themſelves with 
philoſophy or Virtue. If a City-Lady hears the 
tatling of a Coach which ſtops at her Door, ſhe 
glows with Deſire and Complaiſance for the Perſon 
that is in it, before ſhe knows him: But if ſhe 
chances to ſpy from” her Window, a ſet. of fine 
Horſes, a great many Liveries, and is dazl'd with 
the numerous rows of gilt Nails; how impatient 
15 ſhe to have the Cavalier, or the Magiſtrate in her 
chamber? What a charming Reception will ſhe 
give him? Will ſhe take her Eyes off him? He 


ſes nothing with her, he talks to her of the 


double Braces of his Coach, of the Springs which 
make it hang eaſy: She eſteems him the more for 
this, and loves him the more for it. 


To 


I v Paß. 
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Jo CH AP. VIII. of the CouR r. 


: * _ OS are ſome People, to whom the not 

1 knowing the Name, or Face of a Man, ſerves 

for a Pretence to laugh at and deſpiſe him. They 

ask who that Man is? 'tis not Rouss EA, nor 

+ Who war one FaBRY: IT, nor La Cou run; they could 
burnt 20 not but know him. 3 

Tears 48% Y An ancient Author, whoſe own words 1 ſhall 

take the liberty to quote, for fear 1 ſhould weaken 

the Senſe of them by my Tranſlation, ſays, That 

Pa- to forſake the Vulgar, nay one's very Equals, to de- 

ſage % Jpiſe and vilify them; to get acquainted with great and 

ch rich Men; to make one in their private Debaucheriti, 

and not to be the ſubject of their Monky-Tricks ; to be a ſhame- 

eaſy to be leſs, worthleſs, beggarly Companion; to endure the Gibes 

imitated in and Jokes of all Men, without ſo much as ſeeming to 

Engliſh. y, uneaſy. at it, is the making of many a Man's Fire 
tune. | | 

Never more hope for Candour, Freedom, 

Juſtice, good Offices, Services, Benevolence, Ge- 

neroſity, Steddineſs from a Man, who for ſome 

time has given himſelf up to the Court, and who 

ſecretly drives at the making his Fortune: Do you 

know him by his Face, by his Converſation? He 

no longer calls things by their proper Names; 

there are with him no more Knaves, Rogues, Sots, 

and Impertinents: Tho he thinks ill of all the 

World, he ſpeaks ill of no Man; wiſhing Proſpe- 

rity to gone but himſelf, he would make believe 


that he wiſhes it to every Body, to the end that 
every body may promote his Welfare; or at leaſt, 


that no body ſhould obſtru& it. Not content with 


: being inſincere himſelf, he can't endure * 
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ſhould be otherwiſe. Truth wounds his Ear, he 


is cold and indifferent to the Obſervations that 
ire made upon the Court and Courtiers; and be- 


ſelk an Accomplice in them, and anſwerable for 
them: The Tyrant of Society, and a Martyr to 
his Ambition: he is unhappily circumſpect in his 
Conduct and Diſcourſe; his Raillery is innocent, 
but cold and conſtrain'd ; his Laughter is forc'd, 
his Careſſes counterfeit, his Converſation abrupt, 
aud his Diſtractions frequent; he is profuſe, and; 
it! may ſo ſay, has Torrents of Praiſe for what 
was done or ſaid by any Man in Poſt, and a Fa- 
yourite; but for any other he's as dry as if he had 
2 Conſumption : He has different forms of Com- 
pliments at coming in or going out, as well when 
he viſits as when he is viſited; and none of thoſe 
Pcople who are to be ſatisfy'd with good Looks and 
handſom ways of ſpeaking, ever go from him diſ- 
contented 3 he equally aims at procuring to himſelf 
Patrons and Creatures; he is a Mediator, Confi- 
dant, a Go-between, he would govern : He is very 
diligent and aſſiduous in all the little practices of 
m. the Court; he knows where a Man muſt place 
ge. limſelf to be ſeen : He can embrace you, ſnare in 
me hour Joy, ask you Queſtion upon Queſtion about 
ho bur Health, your Affairs; and while you are an- 
you ſwering him, he loſes the Thrid of his Curioſity, 
He iaterrupts you, falls upon another Subject: or if 
ies; be happens to ſpy ſomebody, to whom there is re- 
ors, quite a yum different way of Talking, he makes 
the Nan end of congratulating you, and runs and pays 
ſpe- to the other a Complimgat of Condolance; He 

veeps with one Eye and laughs with the other. 


chat ometimes he mimicks the Miniſters or the Favou- 
ealt, lite; talks in publick of trivial Things, the Wind, 
with er the Froſt. On the contrary, he is ſilent, and 
hodf makes a great Myſtery of what he knows of more 
ould Impor- 


cauſe be knows what they mean, he fancies him- 
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Importance, and yet a greater of what he is utterly 
a ſtranger to. NED | 

* A Man who has liv'd ſome time in an Intrigue 
can no longer live without one; all other Ways of 
living are to him dull and inſipid. 

*The City puts a Man out of Conceit with the 
Country: The Court undeceives us as to the City 
and cures us of the Court. 


To CHAP. XI. Of MAX. 


I Would at any time very willingly redeem being 

a Knave, at the Price of being ſtupid, or pal- 
ang for ſuch. 

_ * If there were not ſo many Cullies in the 
World, there would be fewer of thoſe Men call'd 
Sharpers, who are no leſs vain than they are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd, for having had the Art to deceive others 
during the whole Courſe of their Lives. Why 
ſhould you expect that Ex ornirtus ſhould not 
infinitely preſame upon himſelf and his cunning; 
he whoſe breach of Faith, ill Offices, and Knavery, 
inſtead of doing him any Prejudice, have meritel 
Thanks and Rewards even from thoſe whom be 
ps, either never ſery'd, or whom he has diſob- 

ig'd. 
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I CHAP. XII. of JuDemENTs 
| or OPINIONS. . 


- N Enemy is dead, who was at the head of 
a formidable Army, marching to paſs the 
Rhine ; he underſtood the Art of War, and his Ex- 
perience might have been ſeconded by Fortune: 
What Bonfires are ſeen, what publick Rejoycings ? 
On the contrary, there are other Men naturally 
odious, and for whom the Averſion becomes popu- 
lar: not that the Progreſs they make, or the dread 
of it, is altogether the Cauſe that the Voice of the 
ol ?cople is lifted up at their Death, and the very 
{Wl Childrens Hearts leap for Joy ſo ſoon as it is ru- 
mour'd abroad, that the Earth is at laſt deliver'd 

ie Wl from them, | | 
0 Times! O Manners! cries HzRracii- 
i-WM rus; O miſerable Age, fill'd with bad Examples! 
o wretched, wretched World, where Virtue is per- 
by WE ſecuted, where Wickedneſs domineers, where it 
triumphs! I will turn a Lycaon, an AGysTHB- 
us, I can never meet with a better Opportunity or 
2 more favourable Conjuncture, if at leaſt I deſire 
to flouriſh and be proſperous. A certain Man 
lays, I will croſs the Sea, I will diſpoſſeſs my 
Father of his Patrimony, I will drive him, his 
Wife, and his Heir, from their Territories and 
Eſtates. He not only ſays it, but does it. What 
tie had reaſon to apprehend was, the Reſentment 
of many Kings, whom he affronts in the Perſon 
of one ſingle King: But they ſide with bim; they 
almoſt ſaid to him, Croſs the Sea, Dethrone your 
Father, and let the World ſee that a King uy 


1 


OS 


ligion, and their Government; nay, even than that 


nounc'd them. One among them, and but one, ever 


ceive an unhappy Family; all the others league 


having deſtroy'd a mighty Empire; he negleds it 


M. Bruyere s Supplement to the 
be driven from his Kingdom as well as a petty ſh men 
Lord from his Seat, or a Farmer from his Farm; N only 
that there is no longer any difference between pri. iſ take 
vate Men and Us: we are weary of Diſtinctions, drin 
teach the Univerſe that the People whom God has | 
put under our Feet may abandon us, betray us, I but i 
deliver us up, deliver themſelves up to a Stranger; I the! 
and that they have leſs to fear from us than we MM for b 
from them and their Power, Who can, with dry Eyes 
and an undiſturb'd Soul, behold fuch lamentahle 
Things? There is no Office, no Poſt but has its 
Privileges; there is no Incumbent, no Occupant, 
but is at liberty to talk, plead, ſollicite to defend 
his Rights: The Royal Dignity alone enjoys no 
longer its Privileges; Kings themſelves have re- 


Good, ever Magnanimons, opens his Arms to re- 


theniſelves as it were, to take Vengeance on him 
for the Aſſiſtance he gives to a Cauſe not diſtind 
from his own: Pique and Jealouſy is of more weight 
with them than the conſideration of Honour, Re- 


of their Domeſtick- and Perſonal Intereſt : I ſay, 
that not only their Election, but Sucgeſſion is at ſtake, 
their very Hereditary Rights. To conclude, in all they 
do, the Man prevails above the Sovereign. A Prince 
ſets Europe free, ſets himſelf free from a fatal Ene- 
my, 1s juſt upon the Point of enjoying the Glory of 


for a doubtful War. Thoſe who are born Arbl- 
ters and Mediators, temporize; and when they 
might have already employ'd their Mediation 
to good purpoſe, they promiſe it. O Shepherds, 
continues Her aciitus, O ye Ruſfticks who 
dwell in Hovels and Cottages! if you are cut el 
the reach of Fortune.z if your Hearts are n0b 
pierc'd by the Malice of Men; if Man is no mor 
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mention'd among you, but Foxes and, Badgers the 
only Subject of your Converſation, receive me, 
take me among you to eat your black Bread aud 
drink the Water of your Pits. | 

* Ye little Men, ſix Foot high, at moſt ſeven; 
but if you reach eight, you ſhut your ſelves up in 
the Fairs as if you were Giants, and muſt be paid 
for being ſeen, like ſome extraordinary Curioſity ; 
You who, without bluſhing, call your ſelves H#'ighneſſes, 
Eminence, which is the utmoſt that can be granted 
to thoſe Mountains that kiſs the Sky and look 
down on the igferior Clouds: Ye haughty, vain- 
glorious Animals, who deſpiſe all other Species, 
and ſcorn to be compar'd even with the Elephant 
or Whale, draw near, «ye Men, and anſwer D x m0- 
ektrus; IS it not a common ſaying among you, 
Rude as a Bear, furious as 4 Lion, miſchievous as 4 
Monkey z aud pray who are You? My Ears are 
coatinually ding'd with, 14 
Who was it gave this Definition of you? Was it 
the Bears, the Lions, the Monkeys, or did ye give 
it your ſelves? 'Tis a good Jeſt in you to give 
your Brother-Beaſts all the bad Epithets, and take 
the beſt to your ſelves; leave it but to them to 
make the Definition, and you'll ſee how they will 
forget themſelves, and ſtile You. I wave, O ye 
Men, your Levities, your Follies and Caprices, 
which ſink you beneath the Mole and the Tortoiſe, 
who wiſely go their own way and follow the in- 
ſtinct of their Nature, without varying; but hear 
mea moment. You ſay of a Hawkif it be very 
ſwift-wing' d, and ſtoops well at a Partridge, tis a 
good Bird: of a Grey-hound that takes a Hare 
cleverly, *tis.a good Dog. I agree too, that you 
mould call a Man who hunts the wild Boar, puts 
him to a Bay, throws at him and pierces him, a 
brave Man; But if you ſee two Dogs barking at 
each other, grinning, bitige⸗ worrying one another 
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to pieces, you ſay they are fooliſh Creatures, and 
take a ftick to part them. If a Man ſhould come 
and tell you, that all the Cats of a large Country 
met in a Plain, thouſands and ten Thouſands to. 
"ne ; andafter they had ſquawI'd: their belly full, 
fell upon each other Tooth and Nail; that ten thou- 
ſand of them were left dead on the ſpot and in- 
fected the Air for ten Leagues round with their 
ſtinking Carcaſſes, would you not ſay 'twas the 
damnableſt Catterwawling you ever heard of? Or 
ſhould the Wolves do the like, What howling, what 
butchery! Now if both the one and the other 
mould tell you, They love Glory, would you from 
thence conclude, that they place it in meeting in 
that glorious manner to deſtroy and annihilate 
their own Species; or if you ſhould conclude fo, 
would you not laugh heartily at the folly of thoſe 
Poor Beaſts? You, like rational Creatures, and 
to diſtinguiſh your ſelves from thoſe which only 


make uſe of their Teeth and Claws, have invented 
Lances, Pikes, Darts, Sabres and Cymetars, and 


in my Opinion very judiciouſly ; for what could 
you have done to one another with your 'naket 
Hands, beſides tearing of Hair, ſcratching of Facts, 
or at beſt pulling each others Eyes out of your 
Heads? whereas now you are furniſh'd with cot 


venient Inſtruments for making large Wounds to 


let out the utmoſt drop of your Blood beyond all 
fear of eſcaping. But as you grow more rational 
from Year to Year, you have mightily improv'd the 


old way of Deſtruction; you have certain littk 


round things which kill at once, without any more 
ado, if it can but juſt hit you in the Head or Breal:; 
you have others heavier and more maſſy, which 
cat you in two cleverly, or make your Entrails hang 
about your Heels, without reckoning thoſe which 
fall on Houſe-tops, break thro the Flaors cowl 
from the Garret to the Cellar, and blow into * 


, 
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marks 
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Air your Wives who are Lying-in, together with | 
Child, Nurſe, and Houſe and all: Yet here it 1s 
that Glory lodges, ſhe loves a hurly-burly, and is a 
Perſon of mighty buſtle. You have likewiſe De- 
fenſive Arms, and, according to the Rules, you are 
to make War in a Suit of Iron; which without 
lying is a pretty. becoming Dreſs, and puts me 1n 
mind of thoſe four famous Fleas heretofore ſhewn 
by a cunning Artiſt in a Glaſs-Phial, wherein he 
had the Secret of keeping them alive; he had 
clapt a Helmet on each of their Heads, cover'd 
their Bodies with a Cuiraſs; they had Arm- pieces, 
Knee- pieces, a Spear reſting on their Haunch; no- 
thing was wanting to them, and in this Equipage 
they skip'd and jump'd about in their Bottle. Fancy 
2 Man of the ſize of Mount Athos, Why not? 
you'd a Soul be puzzl'd to animate ſuch a Body ? 
She: would rather have more room to play in. If 
this Man's ſight was ſubtle enough to diſcover You 
ſomewhere upon the Earth, with your Arms Offen- 
five and Defenſive, what do you think would be 
his Opinion 'of a parcel of little Marmouſets thus 
equip'd, and of what you call War, Cavalry, In- 
fantry, a memorable Siege, a famous Battle? Shall 
| always be buzz'd in the Ears with the ſam 
founds? Is the World divided into nothing but 
Regiments and Companies? Is every thing become 
a Battalion or Squadron? He has taken 2 Town, 
be has taken a ſecond Town, then a third; he has won 
Battle, fmo Battles; he drives the Enemy, he con- 
quer's by Sea, by Land. Do you ſpeak this of your 
ſelves, or of a Giant, an Athos? There is one re- 
markable Man among you, pale and livid, who has 
not ten Ounces of Fleſh upon his Bones, and whom 
one would think ſhould be blown down with the 
leaſt puff of Wind, and yet he makes more Noiſe 
than half a dozen, and puts every thing into a 
[Combuſtion ; he has juſt wo been fiſhing in troubPd 
u {6 FOR E 2 Waters, 
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Waters, and caught a whole Iſland. at once. lu 
another Place he is beaten and purſu'd, but eſcapes 
into the Bogs, and will hearken to neither Peace 


nor Truce. He began betimes to ſhew what he 
could do, he bit his Nurſe's Nipple, the poor Wo- 
man dy'd of it; I know what I mean, that's e. 
nough. To conclude ; He was born a Subject, and 
is no longer ſo. On the contrary, he is Maſter, 
and thoſe whom he has ſubdu'd and brought under 


his Yoke, draw the Plough and labour with all their 


might: They even ſeem apprehenſive, poor Men, 
leſt they ſhould one Day unty the Yoke and be- 
come Free; for they have ſtretch'd out the Thong 


and lengthen'd the Whip of him that drives them; 


they forget nothing that may increaſe their Slave- 
ry ; they cauſe him to croſs the Water to make fur- 
ther acquiſitions of Vaſſals and Territory. The 
buſineſs indeed is to take his Pather and Mother 
by the Shoulders and turn them out of Doors; 
and they aſliſt him in this virtuous Undertaking, 


The People, on this and that fide the Water, tax 


themſelves, and each pays his Contingent to ren- 
der him every Day more and more formidable to 
all of them. The Picts and the Saxons impoſe ſilence 
on the Batavians, and theſe on the Picts and Saxons; 
they may all boaſt of being his humble Slaves, as 
much as their own Hearts can wiſh. But what is 
it J hear of certain Perſonages who wear Crowns, | 
don't mean Counts or Marquiſſes, with which the 
Earth ſwarms, but ſovereign Princes? This Man 


does but whiſtle and they come; they uncover even 


at his Anti-Chamber, and never ſpeak but when 
he asks them a Queſtion. Are theſe the ſame Princes 
who ſtand ſo much upon their Punctilios, who are 
ſo ſtiff about Rank and Precedency ; in regulating of 
which they conſume whole Months in the Diet! 
What ſhall this new Governour do, to reward {0 


bliad a Submiſſion, and anſwer the high Idea = 
ay 
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have of him? If a Battle is to be fought, he muſt win 
it, and in Perſon : if the Enemy forms a Siege, he 
muſt go and: raiſe it,. tho with Diſhonour, unleſs 
the Ocean be between him and the Enemy ; *tis 
the leaſt he can do for his Courtiers. CESAR him- 
{elf comes and ſwells the number of them, at leaſt 
he expects important Services from him; for either 
the Governour will miſcarry with his Allies, which 
is rather difficult than impoſlible to conceive; or 
if he ſucceeds, and nothing reſiſts him, he is ready 
with his Allies, jealous of Czs ar's Religion and 
Greatneſs, to pour on him, ſnatch away his Eagle, 
and reduce Him and his Heir to the Silver Faſces 
and Hereditary Dominions. *Tis at length done, 


and the matter paſt Cure; they have all volunta- 
ily deliver'd themſelves up to him, to the Man, of 
whom perhaps they ought to be moſt diſtruſtful. 
Would not Eso have told them, The feather'd 


Nation of a certain Country take an Alarm, and are 


frighten'd at the Neighbourhood of a Lion, who by 


mly roaring, ſtruck them with Terror; they fly for Re- 
17 to the Beaſt, who perſuades them to come to a Parly 
about an Accommodation: He takes them into his Pro- 
tection, which at laſt, terminates in biting all their Heads 
off, one after another. 


To CHAP. XV. Of certain CusTo M S. 
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r great Men, in every thing, form them- 
ſelves upon, and take Example from, thoſe that 
are Greater, who, on their part, that they may 
have nothing in common with their Inferiors, do 
willingly renounce all the Rubricks of Honour and 


Diſtinction, with which their Condition is loaded, 


and prefer to, that Slavery a Life of more Freedom 
s Cc 3 


and 
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and Conveniency: Thoſe who follow their ſteps; 
begin already (out of Emulation) to obſerye the 
ſame Simplicity and Modeſty, And thus will al, 
thro a Spirit of Pride, condeſcend to live naturally, 
and like the People. Horrible Inconvenience! 
There's nothing loſt by being a Nobleman; 
Franchiſes, Immunities, Exemptions, Privileges: 
What do they want who have a Title? Think ye 
that *twas purely for the fake of being Noble, that 
n even Aſcetics and | Recluſes have procur'd themſelves 
religious to be made ſo? They are not ſo vain; 'twas only 
"Houſe in for the Profit they receive from it: Is it not better 
Paris. than to pay Taxes? I do not ſpeak this to each in 
particular, their Wiſhes are againſt it; I ſpeak it 
to the Community. 
* Shall I freely declare my Thoughts of what the 
World calls, un beau Salut (the Method of Salva. 
tion among the Great): a Decoration oftentimes 
17heMotet profane, Places taken up and paid for, || Books 
erarſlated diſtributed as at the Play-houſe, frequent Aſſigns- 
na _ tions and Interviews, noiſy Pratings and Murmur, 
—_ one mounted in the Pulpit, and talking familiarly, 
jejunely, and without any other Zeal than to get the 
People together, to amuſe they, till the Muſick, 
after a long preluding, begins to ſtrike up, Dots 
it become ſuch a Fellow as me to cry aloud, That 
the Zeal of God's Houſe devours me, and to draw 
the ſlender Curtain which covers the holy Myſte- 
ries, witneſles of ſuch groſs Indecencies? What! 
muſt I call all this the Service of the Church, becauſe 
tis not yet come to dancing? | 
VE On thoſe Days which are calPd Holy, the Monk 
confeſſes, while the Curate thunders from the Pul- 
pit againſt the Monk and his Adherents. A pious 
Woman gets her gone from the Altar, hearing the 
Parfon fay ſhe has committed Sacrilege. Is there 
no Power in the Church, either to make the Paſtor 
hold his Peace, or to ſuſpend, for a time, the a__ 
rity of the Barnabite? _ - 
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* She. who deliberates pen the choice of an Abby 


or a ſimple Monaſtery to ſhut her ſelf up in, revives 
the old Queſtion of the Popular and Deſporick State, 
* I am told of ſuch and ſuch Bodies of Mea, or 
ſuch and ſuch particular Men conteſting for Preceden- 
cy ; the Judg and the Peer diſpute the Pas. In my 
Opinion, whick ever of the two avoids being ſeen in 
Publick Aſſemblys, is. he that yields, and thro a 
ſeaſe of his defect, paſſes Judgment himſelf in fa- 
your of, BS ) TT TOTO 
* CARRO CARR comes on ſhore with a Recipe, 
which he calls a preſent Remedy, and which is often- 


times a ſlow Poiſon; tis a Noſtrum of the Family, but 
improv'd by himſelf : Tho it was a Specifick againſt - 


the Cholick, he cures with it Quartan Agnes, Pley- 
riſes, Dropſies, Apoplexies, Epilepſies; rack your 
Memory a little, name ſome Diſtemper, let it he 
what it will; the Bloody-Flux, ſay you? it cures it. 
tis true, it raiſes no body from the Dead, it does 
not reſtore Life to Men, but it neceſſarily con- 
duts them to Decrepitneſs; and *twas mere chance 
that his Father and Grandfather, who had this 
Secret, dy'd in their Youth. ' Phyſicians receive 
for their Viſits what's given them; ſome are con- 
tent with Thanks: CARRO Carki is fo ſure of 
his Remedy and of the Effect it will have, that he 
jnſiſts upon be ng paid for't beforehand, and expects 
to receive before he give: If the Diſtemper be in- 
curable, ſo much the better, tis therefore the more 
deſerving of his Application and of his Recipe, Begin 
with putting into his hands ſome thouſand Piſtoles, 
make over to him ſome little Eſtate in Land, and 
then be no moxe ſollicitous about your Cure than 
himſelf, | The emulating this Man has ſtock'd tre 
World with Names in O and in l, venerable Names 


ech G72 the Sick and their Maladies. Confeſs 


a truth, O FAG ON, your Preſcriptions are not in- 
fallible, nor are thoſe of the whole Faculty, put toge- 
| - ' $5 4d 34 3 ö ; A 2 A 
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ther: On the contrary, ſuch Men as have inherited 
Practical Phyſick from their Parents, and whoſe Ex- 


| Perience comes by Succeſſion, promiſe always, and 


with Oaths, to cure their Patients. How pleaſant, 
how ſweet a thing it is for a Man to hope every thing 


from a mortal Diſtemper, and to be pretty well, ſo ſo, 


+ The 


when he is expiring! Death is thus an agreeable 


Surprize, and comes without ſtriking Terror before- 
hand; a Man feels it before he thinks of preparing 
for it. O As cuLarivs T Facon ! eſtabliſh the 


King's firſt reign of Quinquina and the Emetick throughout the 


Phyſician. 


World, carry to its Perfection the Science of Sim- 
ples, which are given to Man for the prolonging of 
is Life: Go on, and with an Exactneſs and Judg- 
ment hitherto unknown to all but your ſelf, obſerve 
in your Practice the Climate, the Seaſons, the Symp. 
toms, and the ſeveral Conſtitutions ; handle every 
Patient's Diſtemper in that peculiar and only man- 
ner which ſuits with his Complexion and none be- 
ſides: Drive away the moſt obſcure and inveterate 
Maladies from human Bodies, whoſe whole Oecono- 
my you are maſter of: Attempt not thoſe of the 
Mind, they are incurable, leave to Corinna, Leibia, 
Canidia, Trimalcion, and Carpus, the Paſſion (or rather 
the Madneſs) they have for Quacks. | 
* Who obliges Men to lay aſide the uſe of Ar. 
mour, and whilſt they boot themſelves to go to a 
Ball, why do they in their Doublets ſupport the 
Pioneers in the Trenches, expos'd to the whole fire 
of a Counterſcarp? Were our Forefathers wiſe or 
ſeaſleſs, in not judging ſuch a practice uſeful to their 
Prince or Country? What Heroes do we our ſelves 
celebrate in our Hiſtory? A GuescLin, a CI 
SON, a Foix, a Bovcicavur, who all wore Hel- 
mets and buckl'd on Cuiraſſes. ; 
Who can account for the Introduction of certain 
Words, add the Proſcription of others? Am 


is loſt, the Vowel which begins it and was ſo 


proper 
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proper for Eliſion, could not ſave it; it gave way to 
another monoſyllable (i. e. Mais) and which at beſt 
is but its Anagram. Certes is beautiful even in its 
old Age, and has yet Strength, tho declining ; Poe- 
try recals it, and our Language is much oblig'd to 
thoſe Writers who uſe it in their Proſe, and who 
run themſelves into Quarrels for its ſake. Maint is 
2 word which ought never to be forſaken, both up- 
on account of its fluency and its origin, which is 
purely French. Moult, tho Latin, had in its day the 
ſame Merit, and I don't ſee why Beaucoup ſhould be 
prefer'd to him. What Perſecution has -poor Car 
endur'd, and if it were not for ſome polite People 
who protect hin, would he not have been ſnamefully 
baniſh'd from a Language he has been long ſerviceable 
to, and this without knowing what word to put in his 
place? Cil, when it flouriſh'd, was one of the pret- 
tieſt words in the whole French Tongue, it grieves 
the Poets he is grown old. Douloureuæ is not more 
naturally deriv'd from douleur than chaleureux or cha- 
loureux is from chaleur : yet chaleureux is no more, 
tho it is an enrichment to the Tongue, and much 
more proper than chaud. Valeur ought to have pre- 
ſerv'd valeureux. Haine, baineux. Peine, peineux. Fruit, 
fruftueux. -Pitie, piteux, Foye, jovial. Foy, feal. Cour, 
courtois. Gifte, giſant. Haleine, halene. Vanterie, van- 
tart. Menſonge, menſonger, Coutume, coutumier. In 
like manner as part maintains partial. Point, pointu 
and pointilleux. Ton, tonant. Son, ſonore. Frein, effrenb. 
Front, effronte. Ris, ridicule. Loy, loyal. Cœur, cordial. 
Bien, benin. Mal, malicieux. Heur was admitted when 
bonheur could not enter, hence came heureux, which is 
ſo much French, yet it exiſts no longer; if ſome Poets 
have made uſe of it, *tis more for the ſake of mea- 
ſure than out of choice. Jſue proſpers, and comes 
from iſſir, which is aboliſh'd, Fin ſubſiſts without 
any advantage to finer its Offspring, while ceſſe and 
ceſſer reign alike. Yerd no longer makes verdayer, 

| nor 
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nor fete, fetoyer; nor larme, larmoyer; nor deni 

ſe douloir, „ ee 3 nor joye, fe jouir, tho 2 
ſtill. makes ſe rejouir, ſe canjouir; as well as orgueil, 
Senorgueillir. Formerly gent was us d; this ſo eaſy 
a word is not only fallen it ſelf, but it has involy'd 
gentil in its ruin. We uſe diffame, which proceeds 
from fame, tho this latter is no longer heard among 
us. We ſay curicux, which owes its birth to cure 
now obſolete. Twere better to ſay ſi que, than 
de ſorte que or de maniere que. De moy inſtead of 
pour moy or de quant à moy; to ſay, je ſcay que ce 
qu un mal, rather than je ſcay ce que c' eſt qu un mal, 
whether you conſider the Latin Analogy, or the ad- 
vantage which often occurs in having a word the lef 
to inſert in a Diſcourſe. Cuſtom has prefer'd par 
conſequent to par conſequence, and en conſequence to er 
conſequent, facons de faire to manieres de faire, and 
manieres d'agir to facons d'agin —. In the Verbs, 
travailler to ouvrer, etre accoutume to ſouloir, conve- 
nir to dure, faire du bruit to bruire, injurier to vi- 
lainer,' picquer to poindre, faire reſſouvenir to ramen- 
te voir. And in the Nouns, penſecs to perſers 
ſo beautiful a word and fo decent in Verſe; grande 
actions to proueſſes, louanges to lox, mechancers to 
mau vai ſtie, porte to huis, navire to nef, arme to of, 
monaſtere to moyſtier, prairies to prees—. All whicl 
are words which might have continu'd together in 
equal beauty, and render'd the Language more co- 
pious. Cuſtom has, by adding, ſuppreſling, changing 
or diſplacing ſome Letters, made frelater of frals 
ter, Prouver Of preuver, Profit of proufit, Frome 
of froument, Profil of pourfil, Proviſion Of pouryedin 
Promener. of pourmener, and Promenade of pour- 
menade. This tame Cuſtom makes upon occaſion, and 
without any change, different Genders in the ſame 
words, viz. habile, utile, facile, docile, mobile, al 

Fertile. On the contrary, vil, it makes vile; ſub 
ſubtle, Maſculine or Feminine, according to theilt 
= termination 
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termination. It has alter'd the old terminations. 
Of ſcel it has made ſceau; of mantel, manteau; of 
capel, chapeau; of coutel, couteay ; of hamel, hameau; 
of damoiſel, damoiſeau; of jouvancel, juvanceau; 
and all this without much viſible advantage thereby 
to the French Tongue. Does it therefore make for 
the advancement of a Language, to defer to Cuſtom ? 
Would it not be better to ſhake off the Yoke fo 
deſpotick an Empire? Or ſhall we in a hving Han- 
guage, liſten ontiy to Reaſon, which is an Enemy 
d Equivoques, follows the Root of Words ànd 
the relation they bear with their parent Tongues; 
mall we, I ſay, follow Reaſon, if Reaſon in other 
reſpects bids us folow Cuſtomm pO 

Whether our Anceſtors wrote better than we} or 
whether we excel them in choice of Words, Turn 
and Expreſſion, Perſpicuĩty and Brevity, is a'Queſ- 
tion often debated, but never yet decided, nor ever 
will, by comparing, as is frequently done, an inſipid 
Author of the former Age with the beſt Writers of 
this, or the Poetry of 'L a uz EN, who is hir'd to 
give over writing, with that of MAN Or and DEs- 
PORTES- In order to paſs a right judgment in this 
caſe, we ſnould ſet Age againſt Age, and one good 
Piece againſt another good Piece. For example, 
The beſt Rondeaus of BENSRMRA DB and VorTERs 
to theſe two which follow, and which Tradition has 
handed down to us, without either the: Name of the 
Author or the Time when written. 
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f BY à propos ven vint O'G1nm en France 
D Pour le pars de meſcreans monder : 

Ja eſt beſoin de conter ſa vaillance, 
 Puiſqu*ennemis woſoient le regarder. 


or. quand il eut tout mis en affurance, 


De voyager il voulut Senharder, 

En Paradis trouva Peau de jouvance, 

Dan il ſe ſceut de vioilleſſe engarder 
i e eee 


A puis par cette a. fon corps 0nd decrepite 
. Tranſmue fut par maniere ſubite 
En jeune gars, frais, gracieux & droit, 


. Grand dommage eſt que cecy ſoit ſornettes, 
Filles connoy qui ne ſont pas jeunettes, 
A qui cette eau de jouvance viendroit 


Bien. à propos. 


| Manners of the Preſent Ae. 
The Beauty of theſe Verſes being inſeparable from 
that Language in which they are written, viz. old 


French, the putting them either into modern or antient 


Engliſh Verſe, would defeat the purpoſe for which 
they are produc'd, and therefore twas thought ſuffi- 
cient to give the bare Senſe of them. | 4 


7ERT ſeaſenably came Os 13K into France,. | 
To purge the Country of miſcreant Wretches. 


7 


te 


There is no need of recounting the acts of his Valour, 


Since his Enemies durſt not look him in the Face. 


Now having put every thing in Order, 

He undertook a long Journy. _ 

In Paradiſe he met with the Mater of Youth, | 
With which he could keep himſelf from growing old, 


Very ſeaſonably. 


By means of this Water, his Body, tho decrepid, 
Was on a ſudden transform'd 
Into a freſh-looking, beautiful, upright Youth, . 


Tis a thouſand pities this is nothing but an old 
Wife's Tale: © | hing but an 


There are ſome Women of my Acquaintance, not 
over young, | 1 x” 


To whom this Water of Youth wou'd come 
8 Very ſeaſonably. 
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D cettuy preux maints grands cleres ont cri 
Qwoncques dangier Petonna ſon courage, 
Abus fut par le malin eſprit 

Qui cpo ſous feminin wiſuge. 
Si piteux cas a la fin decouvrit- 
Sans un ſeul brin de peurny de dommage, 
Dont grand renom par tout le monde acquit, 
Si qu'on tenoit tres honneſte langage © 
| n... 7 SEP Ureay prope 


# 44 
* 


Bien. toſt apres fille de Roy Seprit 
De for amour, qui voulentiers Soffrit 
Au ben R1 CHARD en ſecond mariage. 


2 — 


Et qui des deux bruit plus en menage, 
Cenlx qui voudront, fi le pourront ſcavoir 
ö De cettuy, preux. 
1 1 nl 


YT; 41 iff 
1 


Donc #il vaut mieux de diable ou femme - avoir, 


01 
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* this ſame Champion many a great Clerk "Ml 
written, . e 
That his Courage wWas never daunted by Danger: 8 
And that he was impos d upon by the Evil Spirit, + De 
Whom he had N under the form of a Woman, Devil, 


At length he dicoverd this lamentable Accilletts 
But without being in the leaſt afraid, or out of ſorts, 


For which he won 8 Renown throughout oy 


World, 
of this Jame 


BV that every body ſpoke very reyes Ol 10 


800 after, the King's Daughter was ſmitten 

With Love of him, and made a voluntary offer of 
. 

To the good Ric ARD in ſecond Marriage. 


Now whether it be better to na the Devil or a 
Woman, 


And which of the two makes the greateſt Noiſe in 


a Houſe, 
They who have a mind to be inform'd, may enquire 
0 this ſame * 
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to exreſs; they would govern her entirely, poſſeſs her, 
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To CHAP. XVI. Of the Wrrs or LiztxTiNgs, 


* 'T'HE Docile and the Weak are ſuſceptive of Impref. 
_. *. ſions, the one of Good the other of Bad; that is, 
the former is convinc'd and ſteddy, the latter conceited 
and vitiated : Thus the docile Mind admits true Religion 
and the weak Mihd either admits of no Religion, or 4 
falſe one. Now the Free-Thinker (PEſprit fort) either 
has no Religion at all, or makes one for himſelf ; there. 
fore the Free-Thinker is a weak Thinker (Eſprit foible), 
* Qur moſt vigorous Health, utmoſt Strength, and 
whole Mind, is not more than ſufficient for the contem- 
plating on Man, or even a leſs Concern; yet Decency and 
Cuſtom ſeem to require no more of us, than to reflect on 
our ſelves, juſt as if we had barely ſo much Reaſon as to, 
enable us to ſay, we are not totally without. A" 
* Two forts of Men flouriſh in Courts and rule tha 
by turns; the Libertines and the Hypocrites : The ons 
openly, gayly, without Art or Diſguiſe ; the other cun- 
ningly and by Cabal. The latter a hundred times more 
in love with Fortune than the former, are jealous of her 


ſhare her among themſelves, and exclude every body elf; 
Dignities, Poſts, Offices, Benefices, Penſions, Honours, 
all belongs to them and none but them, the reſt of Man- 
kind are unworthy of them ; they wonder how others 
who are not their Creatures, can be ſo impudent as to ex- 
pe& them. A Company of Maſquers enter into a Ball 
they lead up, they dance, they take out each other, they 
dance again, they dance on, they make room for no body 
elſe, however worthy of their regard; the reſt grow 
dull, and are tir'd with looking on and not dancing); ſom: 
among them murmur, the wiſeſt quit their Places and 
20 their ways home. | 
* There are two ſorts of Libertines; thoſe who are 
really fo, or at leaſt believe themſelves ſo, and the Hypo- 
crites or falſe Devotees, who are unwilling to be thouglt 
Libertines; the latter are the beſt of the two. | 
*The Hypocrite either does. not believe there 55! 
God, or makes a Jeſt of him; let us ſpeak of him obl- 
gingly, he does not believe there is a God. 
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